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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Four LasT YEARS of the DUEEN's reign 
is at length brought to lights in bite of all attempts 
to ſuppreſs it! 


As this publication i ig not made er the Kudie | 


of the name or names, which the author and the 
evorld had a right to epectʒ it is fit ſome account of the 
evork's appearing in this manner ſhould be here given. 
Long before the DEAN'S apparent decline, ſome of 
bis intimate friends, with concern, foreſaw the im- 
pending fate of his fortune and his works, To thts, 
it is owing, that theſe ſheets, which the world now 


deſpaired of ever ſeeing, are reſcued | fro obſe , 


perhaps from deſtruction. 


Fur this, the public is indebted to a . : 


now * in Ireland, of the greateſt probity and worth, 
with whom the DEAN long lived in perfect intimacy. 
To this gentleman's hands the DR AN entruſted a copy 
of his hiſtory, dęſiring him to peruſe and give his 


judgment of it, with the laſt corrections and amend- 


ments the author had: given it, in his own hand. 


Hir friend read, admired, and approved. And | 


From a dread of ſo valuable and [6 interefling a work's 


being by any accident loft or effaced, as was probable, 
by its not being intended to be publiſhed in the author's 
lifetime ; he reſolved to keep this copy, till the author 


ſhould preſs him for it; but with a determined pure 
poſes it UN neuer ſee the light, while er were 


AA 33 v3 wu 
At the time of the firſt 3 of the following tory 


n ADVERTISEMENT. 
eny hopes of the 3 ; copy being publiſhed, 


or even preſerved. 

- This reſolution, he inviolably kept, till he and the 

wworld had full afſurance, that the DE an's execu= 
tors, or theſe, into whoſe hands the original copy fell, 

vere ſo far from intending to publiſh it, that it w 

actually ſuppreſſed, perhaps deſtroyed. 

Then, he thought himſelf not only at liberty, but 
Judged it his duty to his departed friend, and to the 

Public, to let this copy, which he had noxw kept _ 

years moſt ſecretly, fee the light. | 
Typhus, it has at length fallen into the honed of a 

perſon, awho publiſhes it for the ſatisfaftion of the pu- 

lie, abſtracted from all private regards ; which. are. 

mever to be permitted to come in competition with the 
eommon good. 

Every judicious eye woil] fee, that the author of 
' Fhefſe ſheets wrote with flrong bali tons, but with 
fronger prepeſſeſſions and prejudices in favour of a 
party. Theſe, it may be imagined, the editor, in 
ſome meaſttre, may have adopted, and publiſhed this 
evork as a hind of ſupport to that party, or fome ſur- 
vivν remnant theregf. 

It is but juft to undeceive the reader, and inform 
Him, from what kind of hand he has received this 
zwark. A man may regard a good piece of painting, 
eohile he deſpiſes the ſibject: if the ſubjef be ever fo - 
de ſpicable, the maſterly firokes of the painter may de- 
mand our admiration ; while he, in other reſpects, is 
entitled to no portion of our regard. | 

Li poetry, ae carry our admiration ſtill n 
and 195 the poet, while we actually contemn the 

man. I 


ADVERTISEMENT. iy 
man. H; iftorians ſhare the like fate: Hence ſome, 


% have no regard to propriety or truth, are get 
admired for diction, flyle, manner, and ben 
The editor conſiders this work in another light : "i 
he long knew the author, and was no ſtranger to his 
politics, connexions, tendencies, paſſions, and the whole 
Economy of his life. He has long been hardily fin- 
gular in condemning this great man's conduct, amid it 
| the admiring multitude ; nor ever could have thought 
of making an intereſt in a man, whoſe principles and 
manners, he could, by no rule of reaſon and honour, 
approve, however he might have admired his parts 
and wit. _ 
Such was judged the d 0 f tian of bs man, 1, wohoſe 
hi iftory of the moſt intereſting period of time in the 
annals of Britain, are now herein offered to the read- 
er. He may well aſt, from what motives : 85 De 
anſeuer is egſily, fimply given: 
Dye cauſes aſſigned for delaying the publication of 
this biflory, awere principally theſe : That the manu 
ſeript fell into the hands of men, who, whatever they 
might have been by the generality deemed, were, by © 
the DEAN, believed to be of his party; though they 
did not, after his death, judge it prudent fo. voy 
Hir principles, more than to deny them. in his. lifetimes 
Theſe men, having got their beavers, lobacca- bones, 
and other wag remembrances of. former friendſhip, 
by the DEAN's will, did not chooſe publicly, to avowy 
principles, that had marred their friend's promotion, 
and might probably put a flop to theirs; therefore, 
they gave the inquiſitive world. to underſtand, that 


there was ſomething toe Frong again many great 
nn A 3 men 


. 
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men, as well as the Kerk 1 Nem of public fair 
in general, in the DE an's Hiſtory of the Four Laft 
Years of the QUreN' s Reign, to admit of a publi=  - 
cation, in our times: and, with this poor inſinuation, 
0 excuſed themſelves, and ſatisfied the weakly well-af- 
i Fected, in ſuppreſſing the manifeſtation of difpleaſeng 
0 truths, of however great importance to ſociety, 
oy This manuſeript has now fallen into the hands of 
a man, who never could aſſociate with, or even ap- 
prove any of the parties or factions, that have diffe= : 
rently diſtracted, it might be ſaid, diſgraced theſe king- 
doms ; becauſe, he has as yet known none, whoſe mo- 
rives or rules of action, were truth and the public ; 
good alone; of one who judges that perjured magi- ; 
ftrates of all denominations, and their moſt exalted | 
Wl minions, may be expoſed, deprived, and cut off, by 5. 
| the fundamental Iaws of Þis country ; and who, ups 1 
on theſe principles, from his heart, approves and glo- 0 
vier in, the virtues of his predeceſſors, who revived 
the true ſpirit of the Britiſh polity, in laying afide a 
prieft-ridden, an hen-pecked tyrannical tool, who had. 4 
overturned the political conſtitution of bis country, 2 
Fl and in re-inſtituting the diſſolved body politic, by a 2 
| 0 
0 
6 
G 


revolution, ſupported by the laws of nature, and the 
realm, as the only means of preſerving the natural 
and legal, the civil and religious li berties of the mem- 
ders of the commonwealth. | 
Truth, in this man's eſtimation, can hurt no TR | | 
h; rauſe. And falſbood and fraud, in religion and po- 7 
1 lidtics, are ever to be detected, to be exploded. | 7 
| 72 nuations, that. this hiftory contained ſomething _ Z 
| jw to * -preſent ab.: 9 and therefore = 
nec gas. „„ 


ADVERTISEMENT. & 


| neceſſary to be ſuppreſſed, ferve better the purpoſes of 


miſtaken or inſidious malecontents, than the real pub 
lication can. And, if any thing avere by this or any 
other hiſtory to be fron. effentially erroneous in our 
politics : who, that calls himjelf a Briton, can be 
deemed ſuch an impious flave, as 1d conceal the de- 


ftruftive evil], The editor of this work diſdains and 
 abhors the ſervile thought ; and wiſhes to live no long- | 


er, than he dare to think, ſpeak, write, and, in all 
things, to act worthy of a Briton. 

From this regard to truth, and to his country, the 
editor of this hiftory was glad of an opportunity of re- 
ſeuing ſuch a writing from thoſe who meant to ſup- 
preſs it: the common cauſe, in his eſtimation, requir=- 
ed and demanded it ſhould be done ; and the ſooner it 
2s publiſhed, he judged, the better: for, if the con- 
duct of the Queen and her miniſters does not deſerve 
the obloquy that has been long induftriouſly caſt upon 

it; what is more juſt than to vindicate it? What. 
more reaſonable, than that this ſhould be done, while. 
living witneſſes may yet be called to prove or diſprove 
the ſeveral allegations and aſſertions ; fince, in a few 
years more, ſuch witneſſes may be as much wanting, 


as to prevent a canonization, which is therefore pru- 


dently procraftinated for above an age Let us then 
coolly hear what is to be ſaid on this fi de the N 


and judge lite Britons. 


The editor would not be thought to juſtify the au- 
thor of this hiſtory, in all points, or even to attempt 
2 acquit Him of unbecoming prejudices and partiali- 
ty : without being deeply verſed in hiſtory or politics, 
he can ſee his author, i OY inflances, blinded with. 


Paſſions, | 


xi ADVERTISEMENT. 


paſſhons, that d {grace the hiftorian, and blending with 

phraſes, avorthy Fa Cæſar or a Cicero, exprefſane | 
not to be juſtified by truth, reaſon, er common fenſes . : L 
yer think bim a ao. powerful datt, an 4. e I | 
. | hiftorian.. PEAS 7 Ss iS TT : ; 
OE: N unprejudiced perſon will "7 ihe Dean, py q 
1 | doing all that is conſiſtent with, truth and decency, to l 
| vindicate the, government of the QukEx, , and to ex- 1 
wr culpate the canduct of her miniſters, and her laft gem © b 


| 2 mad; "all good. men vould fejoice at ſuch. a-vindicas | * 
9 Tian. But, F be meant no more than this, his work Þ 
1 54 would ill deſerve the title of an hiflory. That he ge- | 

erally tells truths, and faunds his moſt material af 1 

* ſertions upon fats, will, I think, be found very evi- 9 

17 dent. But there is room to Sufpett, that, 'while he fe 

9 tells no more than the truth, be does not tell the 75 

f | whole truth. However, he makes it very clear, mM 
6 that the Qu EEN'S allies, eſpecially our worthy 

friends the Dutch, were much to blame, for the now u. 

generally condemned conduct of the QUEEN, with 2 

regard to the proſecution of the war, and the brings 1 

| ing about the peace. TT £6 
| The author's drawings of chanafiars are confe Nd 

* & partial : for be tells us openly, p. 6. he means not th 

| to give characters eutire, but ſuch parts of each man's mM 

particular paſſions, acquirements, and habits, as = 

he was moſt. likely to transfer into his political 

ſchemes. What writing, what ſentence, what cha- fro 

rafter can fland this torture ?—IW hat extreme per- Of 

venſion may not, let me ſay, does not this produce = an 

Yet thus does he choofe to treat all men that were nat J. 

faveurers 7 the lateſt , of the Qu EEN, me 


When 
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when the beſt that has been aid for her, Herb no 
more than that ſbe was blindfolded, and held 1 in 


leading-ſtrings by her miniſters. _ 
Hie does not ſpare a man, confeſſed by all the 
world, to have di iſcharged the duties of his function, 


like a ſoldier, like an hero. But charges Prince 
EUGENE with raiſing and keeping up a moſt horri- 
ble mob, with intent to aſſalſinate Harley. For all 


which odious charges, he 8 not one individual 
point of proof. 


He is not content, with. laying open again the ma- 


ny faults already publicly proved upon the late Duke 


of Marlborough, but infnuates a new crime, by. 


ſeeming to attempt to acquit him of aſpiring at the 
throne. But this is done i in a manner SINE 


this author. | 
On the other hand, he extels the nin here and mi- 


nions of the QUEEN in the higheſt terms ; and while 


he robs their antagoniſts of every good quality, gene- 


rally gives thoſe wiſdom, and every virtue . can 


adorn human nature. 


He is net aſhamed to attempt to juſti 15 avbat all 
thinking good men muſt condemn," the QUEEN'S | 


making twelve peers at once, to ſerve a HORNE. 


Turn. 


All theſe may be aſcribed to the ftrength of his naſe 


frons, and 10 the prejudices, early imbibed; in favour 


of his indulgent Royal Miflreſs, and her favourites 
and ſervants. The judicious will look through the 


elegant clothing, and diſþaſhonately conſider theſe as 
mere human errors, to which no well-informed mind 
| can. 


} 
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can aſſent. The editor thinks himſelf bound 1. pron 
teſt againſt them, 


He makes a few lapſes o on the 8 ide, 3 | 
being as clear as an impartial hiſtorian would chooſe | 
lo appear. He more than hints at the QUEEN'S 


diſpleaſure at its being moved i in parliament, that the 


Prince ELEc TOR Should be invited to reſide in Eng- 


land, to whoſe crown he was by law declared Bee 


ſumptive heir : But is always open upon the QUEEN'S 
110 Hing on the Pretender's being ſent out of France. 


I is eaſy to ſee how incompatible: theſe things ap- 


pear : nothing could tend more to ſecure the Hanover 
fucceſſi bon, and to enlarge its benefits to Britain, than 


the bringing over the ſucceſſor, who ſhould, in every 
cauntry, be well inſtructed in the language, cujtoms, 
manners, religion and laws of his future ſubjects, 


before he comes to hold the reins of government. And, 
our author does not take the proper care to inform us, 


bow far the French thought. fit to comply with ba- 


niſbing the Pretender their dominions ; fince many 


till live in doubt, that if he was feng « out of France, 
be vag ſent into England. © 


But there is one expreſſion of our aut Hor 700 per- 

werſe, too groſly abuſed, to admit of any apology, of 
any palliation. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that he was: 
ignorant of any word in the Engliſh language. And 


leaft of all can he be ſuppoſed ignorant of the means» 


ing of a word, which, had it been ever ſo doubtful 


before, had a certain meaning impreſſed upon it by the 


authority of parliament, of which no ſenſible fare 


can be ignorant. 


N rtwithlandinig 


* 
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Notwithſtanding this, erg our anthor peak of 


the late King James, he calls him the abdicated 
king, and gives the ſame epithet even to Bis family. 
Though this weak, ill-adviſed, and ill. -fated prince, 
in every ſenſe of the word, with Romans and Eng- 
liſh, and to all intents and purpoſes, abdicated; yet 


ran bez in no ſenſe be called abdicated'; unleſe the 


peoples aſſerting their rights, and defending themſelves 


againſt a king, who broke his compact with his ſub- 
Jecte, and overturned their government, can be called 
abdication in hem w0hich no man-in hit ſenſes can 


be Hardy enough to ſupport, upon any principle rea- 
fon, or the laws of England. Let the reader judge, 
which this is moſt likely to be, error or deſgn. 

| Theſe exceptions the editor thought himſelf bound to 


male to fome parts of this work, to keep clear of the 


diſagreeable imputations of being of a party, of what= 
foever denomination, in oppoſition tc truth, and the 


rights and liberties of the ſubject. 


T heſe laid afide, the work will be found to have 


many beauties, many excellencies. Some have of late 


affected to depreciate this hiſtory, from an inſinuation, 


made only ſince the author's death; to wit, that he 


was never admitted into the ſecrets of the adminiſtra- 
ion, but made to believe he was a confident, only to 
engage him in the lift of the min fries writers of 


that reign. 


The falſhood of this avill readily appear, won ber- 
hal of the work. This ſhews, he knew the moſt ſe- 


cret ſprings of every movement in the whole compli- 


cated machine. That he ſlates fas, too well known 


0 be contefied, in elegant 7 e . and reaſons upon 


them 


} 
| 
| 
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them anith the talents of the greateſt 5 iftorian. 4 nd 
thus makes an hiſtory, compoſed rather of negociations 
than actions, moſt entertaining, affeFing, and inte- 
reſting, inſtead of being, as might be expected, heavy, 
dull, and diſagreeable. 

It is now fit to apologize for Sow errors, which 
the judicious muſt diſcover upon a peruſal of this work. 
It is for this, among other reaſons, much to be la- 


mented, that this hiſtory was not publiſhed under the 
author's dwn inſpection. It is next to impoſſible, to 
copy or print any work without faults, and my fo, 


where the author's eye is wanting. 
It is not tobe imagined, that even our 8 Hoab- 
ever accurate, however great, was yet ſlrictiy and per- 


fefly correct in his auritings. Yet, where ſome ſeeming 
inaccuracies in flyle or expreſſion have been diſcover- 


ed; the deference due to the author, made any altera- 


tion too preſumptuous a taſk for the editor. Theſe 


are therefore left to the _— hand of every ſen= 
ſible and 9 reader. 
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| PR oro 8k to 2ive the mb n an account oa 
the moſt important affairs at home, during 


the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, as well as of 


our negociations of peace abroad, not only during 


that period, but ſome time before and ſince. 1 


ſhall relate the chief matters tranſacted by both 
Houſes in that ſeſſion, and diſcover the deſigns 
carried on by the heads of a diſcontented party, 


not only againſt the miniſtry, but in ſome man- 
ner againſt the crown itſelf: I likewiſe: ſhall ſtate 
the debts of the nation, ſhew by what miſmanage- 
ment, and to ſerve what purpoſes, they werk at 
firſt contracted, by what negligence or corruption 
they have ſo prodigiouſly grown, and what me- 


thods have ſince been taken to provide, not only 


for their payment, but to prevent the like miſ- 
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2 HISTORY Or Tut 


chief for the time to come. Fein in an age 
like ours, I can expect very few impartial readers, 
yet T ſhall ſtrictly follow truth, or what reaſon- 
ably appeared to me to be ſuch, after the moſt 
impartial enquiries I could make, and the beſt 
opportunities of being informed by thoſe who 
were the principal actors or adviſers. _ 

Neither fhall I mingle panegyric or fatire 
with an hiſtory intended to inform poſterity, as 
well as to inſtruct thoſe of the preſent age, who 

may be ignorant or miſled ; ſince facts, truly re- 
lated, are the beſt zpplinſes, or moſt laſting re- 
proaches. | 

Diſcourſes upon ſubjects relating to the al 
uſually ſeem to be calculated for London only, 
and ſome few miles about it; while the authors 
ſuppoſe their readers to be informed of ſeveral 
particulars, to which thoſe that live remote, are, 
for the generality, utter ſtrangers. Moſt people, 
who frequent this town, acquire a fort of ſmatter- 
ing (ſuch as it is) which qualifies them for read- 
ing a pamphlet, and finding out what is meant 
by inuendoes or hints at facts or perſons, initial 
letters of names, wherein gentlemen ata diſtance, 
although perhaps of much better underſtandings, 
are wholly in the dark: wherefore, that theſe 
Memoirs may. be rendered more generally intelli- 
gible and uſeful, it will be convenient to give the 
reader a ſhort view of the: ſtate and diſpofition of 
affairs, when the laſt ſeſſion of parliament began: 
and, becauſe the party-leaders, who had loſt their 
power: and places, n upon that rn em- 
. 
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ploying all their engines in an attempt to re · eſta · 
blich themſelves, I ſhall venture one ſtep farther, 
and repreſent ſo much of their characters, as may 


be ſuppoſed to have influenced. their politics. 


On the 7th day of December, 1711, began the 
ſecond ſeſſion of parliament, It was nowabove a 
year ſince the queen bad thought fit to put the 


great offices of ſtate, and of ber houſhold, into 


other hands. However; three of the diſcontent- 
ed lords were ſtill in poſſeſſion. of their places; 


for the Duke of Mar/berough continued general, 


the Duke of Somerſet maſter of the horſe, and the 


Earl of . Cholmondely,. treaſurer of ber Majeſty's 


houſhold ; likewiſe great numbers of thoſame party 
fill kept employments of value and importance, 


which had not been uſual of late years upon any 


changes of miniſtry. The Queen, who judged 


the temper of her people by this houſe of com- 
mons, which a landed intereſt had freely choſen, 
found them very deſirous of a ſecure and honour- 


able peace, and diſpoſed to leave the manage- 


ment of it to her own wiſdom, and that of her 
council. She had, therefore, ſeveral months be- 
fore the ſeſſion began, ſent to inform the States 


General of {ome overtures which had been made 
her by the enemy; and, during that ſummer, her 
Majeſty took ſeveral further ſteps in this great 
affair, until at length, after many diffieulties, a 
congreſs for a general treaty at Utrecht was a- 


greed upon; the whole proceedings of which 


| previous negociations between our court and that 
B 2 e 
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of Mindeh Ti ſhall, in its proper place, very parti- 
eularly relate. 


The nation was ey upon a better foot 


with reſpect to its debts; for the Earl of Oxford, 


ford treaſurer, had, in the preceding ſeſſion, 
propoſed and effected ways and means in the 


| Houſe of commons (where he was then a mem- 


ber) for providing a parliamentary fund to clear 
the heavy arrear of ten millions (whereof the 
greateſt part lay upon the navy) without any new 
burthen (at leaſt after a very few years) to the 
kingdom; and at the ſame time he took care to 
prevent further incumbrances upon that ar- 
tiele, by finding ready money for naval proviſions, 


Which hath ſaved the public ſome what more than 


dent per cent. in r N e of our ex- 
Penees. | | 


The clergy were S altdgether' in he intereſts as 
the meaſures of the preſent miniſtry, which had 
appeared fo boldly in their defence, during a pro- 
tecution againſt one of their members z where the 
whole ſacred order was underſtood to be con- 
cerned. | The zeal ſhewn for that moſt religious 
bill to ſettle a fund for building fifty new 
churches in and about the city of London, was a 
freſh obligation; and they were farther highly 
gratified by her Majeſty chooſing one of their 
wy to be a great officer of Rate. ® 5 

By this time, likewiſe, all diſputes about theſe 


principles, which uſed originally to divide Whig | 
mu Oy were wholly r ; and thoſe fan- 


taſtical 
* Dr. Robinſon, Lord Biſbop of Briſtol, to be Lord Pr ivy-Seak 
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too, provided we could have found out more con- 


venient names, whereby to diſtinguiſh lovers of 
peace from lovers of war, or thoſe Who would 


leave her Majeſty ſome degree of freedom in the 


choice of her miniſters, from others who could 
not be ſatisfied. with her chooſing any; except 


ſuch as ſhe was moſt averſe from. But where a 
nation is once divided, intereſt and animoſity 


will keep open the breach, without being ſup- 


ported by any other principles; or, at worſt, a 


body of diſcontented people can change, and take 
up what principles they pleaſe. As to the diſpo- 


ſition of the oppoſite party, we all remember, 


that the removal of the laſt miniſtry was brought 
about by ſeveral degrees, through which means 


ir happened, that they and their friends were 


months, and was followed by a. period of, rage 
and deſpair, natural to thoſe, who, reflect. that 


they have loſt a. ſecure game by their own. raſh- 
cment, 


neſs, folly, and want of common man; 
when, at the ſame time, they knew by experi- 


ence, chat a watchſul and dexterous: adverſary lay 


ready to. take, the advantage. However, ſome time 


before the ſeſſion, - the heads, of that party began 


to recolle& themſelves, and rally their forces, 
like an enemy that hath been beaten out of the 


field, but finds he is not purſued ; : for although 


the chiefs of this faction were thought to haye 


but little elteem 01 r friendſhip for each, other, yer | 
wort | B 3 | they | 


ar 


taſtical words. ought in juſtice: to have: been fo 


: hardly recovered out of one aſtoniſhment, be fore : 
| they, fell into another; this ſcene laſted. for ſome 
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tbey perfectly agreed in one general end, of dis- 
treſfing, by all poſſible methods, the new admi- 
niſtration, wherein, if they could ſucceed ſo far 


another parliament muſt be called, and F 
hs power devolve again into their own hands.” 
The iſſue and event of that grand confederacy 
appearing in both houſes, although under a diffe- 
tent form, upon the very firſt day the parliament 
met; I cannot better begin the relation of affairs, 
commencing from that period, than by a tho- 
rough detection of the whole intrigue, carried on 
with the greateſt privacy and application, which 
muſt be acknowledged to have, for feveral days, 
diſconcerted ſome of the miniſtry, as well as 
difpirited their friends, and the conſequences 
whereof have, in reality, oy 10 _— pernicious 
to the kingdom. 


are the ſame perſons, to whom, ſince the loſs of 
their power, all the oppoſition has been owing, 
which the court received, either in treaties a- 


be improper to deſcribe thoſe qualities in each 
of them, 'which few of their admirers will deny, 


them in aCting their ſeveral parts upon the public 
Rage ; for T do not intend to draw their characters 


purpoſe ; ; but ſhall only ſingle out thoſe paſſions, 
acquirements, and habits, which the owners 
were moſt likely to er into their political 


as to put the Queen under any great neceſſity, 


But becauſe the principal Readers 5 in this deſi gn 


broad, or the adminiſtration at home, it may not 
and which appears chiefly. to have influenced” 


entire, which would be tedious, and little to the 


ſchemes, | 


; 
1 
3 


- 
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ſchemes, and which were moſt ſubſervient to the 


1 they ſeemed to have in vier. 
The Lord Sommers may very Wan be 
Ard the head and oracle of that party; he 


hath raifed himſelf, by the coneurrenee of many 


circumſtances, to the greateſt employments of 
the ſtate, without the leaſt ſupport from birth or 


fortune; he hath conſtantly, and with great ſtea- 


dineſs, cultivated thoſe principles under which he 
grew. That accident which firſt produced him 


into che world, of pleading for the biſhops whom 
King James had ſent to the Tower, might have 


proved a piece of merit as honourable as it was 
fortunate; but the old republican ſpirit, which 
the revolution had reſtored, began to teach other 


lefſons ; That ſince we had accepted a new King 
from a Calviniſtical commonwealth, we muſt like= 


wiſe admit new maxims in religion and govern- 


ment: But ſince the nobility and gentry would 


probably adhere to the eſtabliſhed church, and to | 
the rights of monarchy, as delivered down from 


their anceſtors, it was the practice of theſe politi- 
cians to introduce ſuch men as were perfectly in- 


different to any or no religion, and who were not 
likely to inherit much loyalty from thoſe to 
whom they owed their birth. Of this number 
was the perſon I am now deſcribing. I have 


hardly known any man with talents more proper 
to acquire and preſerve the favour of a prince; 
never offending in word or geſture, which were, 


in the higheſt degree, courteous and complaiſant, 
: en he ſet an excellent example to his col- 
; league 
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But this extreme civility, which is univerſal and 


undiſtinguiſned, and in private converſation, 
where he obſerveth it as inviolably as if he were 
in the mmh n is metimet cenſured as 
formal. 


f iS 
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Firſt, that from the conſciouſneſs of his humble 


original, be keepeth all familiarity at the utmoſt 


diſtance, which otherwiſe might be apt to in- 


trude: The ſecond, that being ſenſible how ſub - 
ject he is to violent paſſions, be avoideth all in- 
citements to them, by teaching thoſe he converſes 


with, from his own example, to keep a great way 
within the bounds of decency and reſpect. And 


it is indeed true, that no man is more apt to take 


fire upon the leaſt appearance of provocation, 


which temper he ſtrives to ſubdue with the 
utmoſt violence upon himſelf; fo that his breaſt 


has been ſcen to, heave, and his eyes to ſparkle 
with rage, in thoſe very moments, when his 
words and the cadence of his voice were in the | 
humbleſt and ſofteſt manner. Perhaps, that 
force upon his nature, may cauſe that inſatiable 
love of revenge, which bis detractors lay to his 
charge, who conſequently reckon diſſimulation 
among his chief perfections. Avarice he hath 
none; and his ambition is gratified by being the 


unconteſted head of his party. With an excel- 
lent underſtanding, adorned by all the polite parts 


of learning, he hath very little taſte for conver- 
farion, to which he prefers the pleaſure of read- 
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ing and thinking; nila; in the intervall of his 
time, amuſeth himſelf with an illiterate. 1 15 
an humble companion, or a favourite ſervant. 
FTheſe are ſome few diſtinguiſhing marks in 
the character of that perſon who now preſideth 
over the diſcontented party, although he be not 
anſwerable for all their miſtakes; and if his pre- 


cepts had been more ſtrictly followed, perbaps 


their power would not have been ſo eaſily ſha- 


ken. T have been aſſured, and heard him profeſs, 
that he was againſt engaging in that fooliſh pro- 


ſecution of Dr. Sacheverel, as what he foreſaw 
was likely to end in their ruin: That he blamed 


the rough demeanour of ſome perſons to the 


Queen, as a great failure in prudence; and that 
when it appeared her Majeſty was firmly reſolved 


into a treaty of peace, he adviſed his friends not 
to oppoſe it in its progreſs, but find fault with it 


after it was made, which would be à copy of the 
like uſage themſelves had met with after the 


treaty of Ry/wwick, and the ſafeſt, as well as the 
moſt probable way of diſgracing the promoters 


and adviſers. ] have been the larger in repreſent- 
ing to the reader ſome. idea of this extraordinary 
genius; becauſe, whatever attempt hath bithertq 


been made with any appearance of conduct, or 


probability of ſucceſs, to reſtore the dominion of 
that party, was infallibly contrived by him; and 
I propheſy the ſame for the future, as long as his 
age and infirmities will lende him cm of buſi- 
neſs. 

"mip Dukeof M orttorongactaraer bath been fa 


5 | variouſly 
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ture in itſelf, that it is hard to pronounce on ei- 


ther ſide, without the ſuſpicion of flattery or de- 


traction. I ſhall ſay nothing of his military ac- 


compliſhments, which the oppoſite reports of his 
friends and enemies among the ſoldiers, have 


rendered problematical : But if he be among 


thoſe who delight in war, it is agreed to be not 
for the reaſons common with other generals. 
Thoſe maligners, who deny him perſonal valour, 


ſeem not to- conſider that this accuſation is: 


charged at a venture, ſince the perſon. of a wile: 
general is too ſeldom: expoſed, to form any judge 
ment in the matter; and that fear which is ſaid; 
to have ſometimes diſconcerted him before an 
action, might probably be more for his army 
than for himſelf. He was bred in the height of 


what is called the Tory Principle, and continued 


with a ſtrong bias that way, till the other party. 
bad bid higher for him than his friends could af- 
ford to give. His want of literature is in ſome; 
ſort ſupplied by a good underſtanding, a degree 
of natural elocution, and that knowledge of the 
world, which 1s learned in armies. and courts. 
We are not to take the height of his ambition 
from his ſoliciting to be general for life; I am 
perſuaded his chief motive was the pay and per- 
quiſites by continuing the war, and that he had 


then no intention of ſettling the crown in his fa- 
mily, bis only fon having been dead ſome years 


before: He is noted to be maſter of great tem- 
Pet, ae to governs. or very well diſguiſe his 
paſſions, 


LEY 
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palſions, which are all melted do vn or extinguiſh- 
ed in his love of wealth. That liberality which 
nature has denied him, with reſpect of money, 
he makes up by a great profuſion of Promifes; 


but this perfection, ſo neceſſary in courts, is not 
very ſueceſsful in camps among ſoldiers, who are 


not refined enough to underſtand or to reliſh it. 

His wife, the Dutcheſs, may juſtly challenge 
her place in this liſt: it is to her the Duke is 
chiefly indebted for his greatneſs and his fall. 


For above twenty years, ſhe poſſeſſed, without a 
rival, the favours of the moſt indulgent miſtreſs 


in the world; nor ever milled one fingle oppor- 


tunity that fell in her way, of improving it to her 


own advantage. She hath preſerved a tolerable 


court- reputation, with reſpect of love and gallan- 
try; but three furies reigned in her breaſt, the 
moſt mortal enemies of all ſofter paſſions, which 
were, ſordid avarice, diſdainful pride, and ungo—-— 


vernable rage. By the laſt of theſe, often break- 
ing out in fallies of the moſt unpardonable ſort, 
ſhe had long alienated her ſovereign's mind, be- 
fore it appeared to the world. This lady is not 


without ſome degree of wit; and hath, in her 


time, affected the character of it, by the uſual 


method of arguing againſt religion, and proving 


the doctrine of Chriſtianity to be impoſſible and 


abſurd. Imagine what ſuch a ſpirit, irritated by 


the loſs of power, favour and employment, is ca- 
pable of acting or — ang then 1 have 
faid _— | 
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be next in order to be mentioned, is the Earl 
of Godolphin. It is ſaid he was originally in- 
| tended for a trade, before his friends preferred 
him to be a page at court, which ſome very un- 
juſtly have objected as a reproach. He hath riſen 
gradually in four reigns; and was more conſtant 
to his ſecond maſter King James, than ſome o- 
thers who had received much greater obligations; 
for he attended the abdicated King to the ſea- 
ſide, and kept conſtant correſpondence with him 
till the day of his death. He always profeſſed a 
ſort of a paſſion for the Queen at Sr. Germazns ; 
and his letters were to her in a ſtyle of what the 
French call double-entendre, in a mixture of love 
and reſpect: He uſed frequently to ſend; her 
from hence little preſents of thoſe things, which 
are agreeable to ladies, for which he always aſked 
King William's leave, as if without her privity; 
becauſe, if ſhe had known that circumſtance, it was 
do be ſuppoſed ſhe would not accept them. Phy- 

ſiognomiſts would hardly diſcover, by conſulting 
the aſpect of this Lord, that his predominant paſ- 
ſions were love and play. That he could ſome- 
times ſcratch out a ſong in praiſe of his miſtreſs 
with a pencil and a card; or that he hath tears 
at command, like a woman, to be uſed either in 
an intrigue of gallantry or politics. His alliance 
with the Marlborough family, and his paſſion for 


the Dutcheſs, were the cords which dragged him | 


into a party whoſe principles he naturally diſlik- 
ed, and whoſe leaders he perſonally hated, as 
wy did him ; he Pn a thorough convert by 
a . 


— 
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a. perfect trifle, taking pet at a nick -name ” deli- 


vered by Dr. Sacheverel, with great indiſcretion, 
ſrom the pulpit, which he applied to himſelf. And 
this is ene, among many inſtances, given by his 
enemies, that magnanimity 1s none of his virtues. 

The Earl of Sunderland is another of that al- 
liance. It ſeems to have been this gentleman's 
fortune, to have learned his divinity. from his 
uncle, and his politics from his tutor. + It may 


be thought a blemiſh in his. character, that he 


hath much fallen from the height of thoſe repub- 
lican principles with which he began; for, in 
his father's lifetime, while he was a. member of 
the houſe of commons, he would often, among 
his familiar friends, refuſe the title of Lord, (as 
he hath-done to myſelf ), ſwear that he would ne- 
ver be called otherwiſe than Charles Spencer, 
and hoped to ſee the day when there ſhould not 
be a peer in England. His underſtanding, at the 
beſt, is of the middling ſize ; neither hath he 
much improved it, either in reality, or, which 
is very . unfortunate, even in the opinion 5 
the world, by an overgrown library. 

is hard to decide, whether he learned ie. 
rough way of treating his ſovereign from the 


lady he is allied to, or whether it be the reſult of 


his own nature. The ſenſe of the injuries he 


= done, renders him (as it is very natural) 
im acable towards thoſe to whom he hath given 


* Volpone. | 
4 Dx. Trimnel, ſince Biſhop of Winton, 


Vol. XII. 0 e C. e the 
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the greateſt cauſe of complaint; for which rea- 
fon, he will never forgive either the Queen, or 
the preſent treaſurer. 
be Earl of Wharton hath filled the pro- 
vince allotted him by his colleagues, with ſuffi- 
ciency equal to the ableſt of them all; he hath 


imbibed his father's * principles in remment, i 


but dropt his religion, and took up no other in its 
ſtead; excepting that circumſtance, he is a firm 
preſbyterian. He is perfectly ſkilled in all the 
arts of managing at elections, as well as in large 
baits of pleaſure for making converts of young 
men of quality upon their firſt appearance; in 
which public ſervice, he contracted ſuch large 
debts; that his brethren were forced, out of mere 
Juſtice, to leave Ireland at his mercy, where he 
had only time to ſet himſelf right. Although the 
graver heads of his party think him too profligate 
and abandoned, yet they dare not be aſhamed of 
him ; for, beſides his talents above mentioned, 

he is very uſeful in parliament, being a ready 
ſpeaker, and content to employ his .gift upon 
| ſuch occaſions, where thoſe who conceive they 
have any remainder of reputation or modeſty, are 
aſhamed to appear. In ſhort, he is an inconteſti- 
ble inſtance to diſcover the true nature of faction; 
ſince, being over-run with every quality which 
produceth contempt and hatred in all other com- 
merce of the world, he hath, notwithſtanding, 
been able to make fo conliderable a figure. 


The 


The Earl his father was a rigid Preſbyterian. 
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The Lord Cowper, although bis merits are 


later than the reſt, deſerveth a rank in this great 


council. He was conſiderable in the ſtation of a 
practiſing lawyer; but, as he was raiſed to be a 
3 and a peer, without paſſing through 

y of the intermediate ſteps, which, in late 


9 hath been the conſtant practice; and, lit- 
tle ſkilled in the nature of government, or the 


true intereſt of princes, further than the munici- 
pal or common law of England, his abilities, as 
to foreign affairs, did not equally appear in the 


council. Some improper paſſages of his liſe were 
thought to diſqualify him ſor that office, by 


which he wis to be the guardian of the Queen's 
conſcience; but theſe difficulties were calily over- 
ruled by the authors of his promotion, who want- 
ed a perſon that would be ſubſervient to all their 
deſigns; wherein they were not diſappointed, 
As to his other accompliſhments, be was what 


vue uſually call a piece of a ſcholar, and a good lo- 
gical reaſoner, if this were not too often allayed 


by a fallacious way of managing an argument, 


which makes him apt to deceive the ana, and 


ſometimes to deceive himſelf. 
The laſt to be ſpoken of in this liſt, is the Eat 


of Nottingham, à convert and acquiſition to that 


party fince their fall, to which be contributed his 
aſſiſtance, I mean his words, and probably his 


wiſhes; for he had always lived under the con- 
ſtant viſible profeſſion of principles directly oppo- 


ſite to thofe of his new friends. His vehement 


and frequent ſpeeches againſt admitting the 


C2 Prince 
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Prince of 9 to the throne, are yet to be- 
Teen ; and although a numerous family gave a 
Jpecious pretence to his love of power and money 
for taking an employment under that monarch, 
yet he was allowed to have always kept a reſerve 
of allegiance to his exiled maſter ; of which his 
friends produce ſeveral inſtances, and ſome while 
he was ſecretary of ſtate to King William. His 
outward regularity of life, his appearance of re- 
ligion, and ſeeming zeal for the church, as they 
are an effect, ſo they are the excuſe of that ſtiff- 
neſs and formality, with which his nature is 
fraught. His aduſt complexion diſpoſeth him to 
rigour and ſeverity, which his admirers palliate 
with the name of zeal. No man had ever a ſin- 
cerer countenance, or more truly repreſenting his 
mind and manners. He hath ſome knowledge in 
the law, very amply ſufficient to defend his pro- 
perty at leaſt : a facility of utterance, deſcended 
to him from his father, and improved by a few 
Iprinklings of literature, hath brought himſelf and 
ſome few admirers into an opinion of his elo- 
quence. He is every way inferior to his brother 
Guernſey, but chiefly in 'thoſe talents. which 
be moſt values and pretends to, over whom, ne- 
vertheleſs, he preferveth an aſcendant. His great 
ambition was, to be the head of thoſe who were 
called the Church Party; and indeed, his grave 
ſolemn deportment and countenance, ſeconded by 
abundance of profeſſions for their ſervice, had 8 
ven many of them an opinion of his veracity, 
whe he interpreted as their ſenſe of his judg- 
ment. 
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ment and wickem; and this miſtake laſted till 


the time of his e, of which it was partly 
the cauſe: but then it plainly appeared, that he 
had not credit to bring over one ſingle proſelyte 
to keep himſelf in countenance. | 

Theſe lineaments, however imperfectly draun, 
may help the reader's imagination to conceive 
What ſort of perſons thoſe were, who had the 
boldneſs to encounter the Queen and miniſtry, at 


the head of a great majority of the landed inte- 


reſt; and this upon a point, where the quiet of 


her Majeſty's reign, the ſecurity, or, at leaſt, the 


freedom of her perſon, the lives of her molt 
faithful friends, and the ſettling of the nation by 
a peace, were, in the conſequences, deeply con- 


_ cerned. 


During the dominion of the late men in power, 
addreſſes had been procured from both houſes to 
the Queen, repreſenting their opinion, that no 


peace could be ſecure with Britain, while Spain, 


or the We Indies, ꝛemained in the poſſeſſion of 


the Bourbon family. But her Majeſty having, 


for reaſons which have been often told to the 
world, and which will not be ſoon forgotten, 


called a new parliament, and choſe a ne ſet of 


ſervants, began to view things and perſons in an- 


other light. She confidered the neceffities of her 
people, the diſtant proſpect of a peace upon ſuch 


an improbable condition, which was never men- 


tioned or underſtood in the grand alliance; the 


unequal burthen ſhe bore in the war, by the 


9 of the allies, apon the came of 
| cz ; de: ſome. 
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ſome Sidi ſhe moſt truſted, or, perhaps, by the 
practices of theſe upon the allies; and, laſtly, by 
the changes which death had pont about in 
the Anjirian and Bourbon families: upon all 
which motives, ſhe was prevailed upon to receive 
ſome overtures from France, in behalf of herſelf 
and the whole confederacy. "The ſeveral ſteps of 
this negotiation, from its firſt riſe to the time I 
am now writing, ſhall be related in another part 
of this hiſtory. Let it ſuffice for the preſent to ſay, 
that ſuch propoſals were received from France, 
as were thought ſufficient, by our court, where- 
upon to appoint time and place for'a general 
treaty z and ſoon after the opening of the ſeſ- 
' fion, the Biſhop of Briſtol *, lord privy ſeal, was 
diſpatched to Uzrecht, where he and the Earl of 
Strafford were appointed plenipotentiaries for the 
Queen of Great Britain. 

The managers of the diſcontented party, who, 
during the whole ſummer, had obſerved the mo- 
tions of the court running faſt towards a peace; 
began to gather up all their forces, in order to 
oppoſe her Majeſty's deſigns when the parliament 
ſhould meet: their only ſtrength was in the 
houſe of Lords, where the Queen had a very cra- 
29 majority, made by thoſe whoſe hearts were 
in the other intereſt, but whoſe fears, expecta- 
tions, or immediate dependance, had hitherto 
kept them within : bounds. There were two 
Lords, upon whoſe abilities and influence, of a very 
different nature, the Ages built their ſtrongeſt 

hopes, 
. pr. Robinſon, afterwagds Biſhop of London, 


A 


— 
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hopes. The firſt was the Duke of ' Somerſet, 
maſter of the hotſe. This Duke, as well as his 
Dutcheſs, were in a good degree of favour with 
the Queen, upon the ſcore of ſome civilities and 
reſpects her Majeſty had received from them 
while ſhe was Princeſs. For ſome years after the 
Revolution, he never appeared at court, but was 
looked upon as a favourer of the abdicated fami- 
ly; and it was the late Earl of Rocheſter who firſt 
preſented him to King William. However, ſince 


the time he came into employment, which was 


towards the cloſe of the laſt reign, he hath been 
a conſtant zealous member of the other party, 


but never failed either in attendanee or reſpect 
towards the Queen's perſon, or, at moſt, only 


threatened, ſometimes, that he would ſerve no 

longer, while ſuch or ſuch men were employed; 
which, as things went then, was not reckoned 
any offence at all, againſt duty or good beha- 
viour. He had been much careſſed and flattered 
by the Lords of the Jundto*, who ſometimes 
went ſo far, as to give him hopes of the crown in 
reverſion to his family, upon failure of the houſe 
of Hanover. All this worked ſo far upon his 
imagination, that he affected to appear the head 
of their party, to which his talents were no way 
proportioned; for they ſoon grew weary of his 
indigeſted ſchemes, and his imperious manner of 
obtruding them: they began to drop him at their 


meetings, or contradicted him, with little cere- 


mony, when he happened to be there; which his 


* A cant given to five Lords of that party. 
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haugghty nature was not able to „rok, Thus, 4 2 
mortal quartel was kindled between him and the 
whole aſſembly of party leaders : ſo that, upon 
the Queen's firſt intentions of changing her mi- 
niſtry, ſoon after the; trial of Dr. Sacheverel, he 
appointed ſeveral meetings with Harley alone, in 
the moſt private manner, in places and at times 
leaſt liable to ſuſpicion. He employed all his 
credit with the Queen, to drive on the removal 
of my, Lord Godolphin and the reſt; and in the 
council treated the ſmall remainder, who con- 
tinued ſome time longer in their places, with all 
poſſible marks of hatred or diſdain : but, when the 
queſtion came for diſſolving the parliament, he 
ſtopped ſhort. He had already fatiated his re- 
ſentments, which were not againſt things, but 
perſons ; he furiouſly oppoſed that council, and 
promiſed to undertake for the parliament himſelf. 
When the Queen had declared her pleaſure for 
the diſſolution, he flew off in a greater rage than 
ever, oppoſed the court in all elections where he 
had influence or power, and made very humble 
advances to reconcile himſelf with the diſcarded 
Lords, eſpecially the Earl of Godolphin, who 
is reported to have treated him at Newmarket in 
a moſt contemptuous manner. But the ſincerity 
of his repentance, which appeared manifeſtly in 
the ficſt ſeffion of the new parliament, and the 
uſe he might be of by his own remaining credit, 4 
or rather that of his Dutcheſs, with the Queen, f 
L 


at length begat a reconcilement. He ſtill kept 
his employment and place in the cabinet- council, 
| V | but 


s as 
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but had never appeared cet, from an e 
diflike of all perſons and proceedings. It hap- 
pened about the end of the ſummer 1711, at 
TWindfr, when the cabinet- council was ſummon- 
ed, this Duke, whether by directions from bis 
teachers, or the inſtability of his nature, took a 
fancy to reſume his place; and a chair was 
brought accordingly : upon which, Mr. Secretary 
St. John refuſed to aſſiſt; and gave his reaſons, 
that he would never fit in council with a man 


engaged with a faction, which endeavoured to ob- 


council was put off to next day, and the Duke 
made no farther attempts to be there. But upon 


ployed himſelf in ſpiriting up ſeveral depending 
Lords to adhere to their friends, when an occa- 
ion ſhould offer. The arguments he made uſe 
of were, That thoſe in power deſigned to make an 
ignominious and unſecure peace, without con- 
ſulting the allies; that this could be no other- 
ways prevented, than by an addreſs from the 
Lords, to ſignify their opinion, that no peace 
could be honourable or ſecure, while Spain or the 
Meęſi-Indies remained in any of the Bourbon fami- 
ly; upon which ſeveral farther reſolutions and 


| ferences between the two houſes upon this, muſt 
either be made up by the commons agreeing with 
the Lords, or muſt end in a diſſolution; which 

would 


who had ſo often betrayed them, and was openly 


ſtrut all her Majeſty's. meaſures. Thus, the 


this incident, he declared open war againſt the mi- 
niſtry; and from that time to the ſeſſion, em- 


inquiries would naturally follow; that the dif- 
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would by followed by a return of the old mint» 
ſtry; who, by the force of money and manage- 
ment, could eaſily get another parliament to their 
wiſhes. He farther aſſured them boldly, that the 
Queen, herſelf was at the bottom of this deſign, 
and had empowered him to deſire their votes a- 
gainſt the peace, as a point that would be for her 


ſervice; and therefore, they need not be in pain 


upon account of their penſions, or any far- 
ther marks of favour they expected. Thus, by 
reviving the old art of uſing her Majeſty's autho- 
rity againſt her perſon, he prevailed over ſome 
who were not otherways in a ſtation of life to 
oppoſe the crown; and his proſelytes may pre- 


tend to ſome ſhare of pity, ſince he offered for an 


argument his own example, who kept his place 

and favour, after all he had done to delerve the 
loſs of both. _ 

The other Lord, in whom hs diſcontented 


managers placed much, of their hopes, was the 


Earl of Nottingham, already mentioned; than 


whom, no man ever appeared to hate them more, 
or to be more pleaſed at their fall, partly from 


his avowed principles, but chiefly from the hopes 
he had in ſharing their ſpoils. But it fell out, 


that he was no way acceptable to the Queen, or 


her new ſervants : theſe apprehended no little 


trouble and impediment to the public buſineſs, 
from his reſtleſs, talkative, overweening manner, 
if once he was ſuffered to have any part in af- 
fairs; and he ſtood. very ill with the court, hav- 
ing made a motion in the houſe of Lords, and 


in 
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in ber Majefty's preſence, that the electoral prince 
of Hanover might be invited to reſide in England, 
although he had before declared to the Queen, 
how much he was againſt that propoſal, when it 
was firſt offered by the other party. However, 
fome very conſiderable employments had been 
given to his neareſt relations; and he had one or 
two offers for himſelf, which he thought fit to re- 
fuſe, as not equal to his merits and character. 
Upon the Earl of Rochęſter's deceaſe, he conceiv= 
ed that the crown would hardly overlook him ſor 
preſident of the council, and deeply reſented that 
diſappointment. But the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
Lord privy feal, dying ſome time after, he found 
that office was firſt defigned for the Earl of Fer- 
fey ; and, upon this Lord's ſudden death, was ac- 
tually diſpoſed of to the Biſhop of Briſtol; 
which he plainly ſaw, that the Queen was deter- 
mined againſt giving him any opportunity of di- 
recting in affairs, or diſplaying his eloquence in 
the cabinet-council. He had now ſhaken off all 
remains of patience or temper; and from the con- 
templations of his own diſappointments, fell, as 
it is natural, to find fault with the public ma- 
nagement, and to aſſure his neighbours in the 
country, that the nation was in imminent danger 
of being ruined. The diſcontented Lords were 
ſoon apprized of this great change; and the Duke 
of Roxburgh, the Earls ſon-in-law, was diſpatch- 
ed down to Burleigh on the Hill, to cultivate his 
preſent diſpoſitions, and offer him whatever 
terms he pleaſcd to inſiſt on. The Earl imme- 
diately 
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diately agreed to fall in with any meaſures for di- 
ſtreſſing or deſtroying the miniſtry. But, in or- 
der to preſerve his reputation with the church- 


party, and, perhaps, bring them over to his in- 
tereſts, he propoſed that a bill ſhould be brought 


into the houſe of Lords, for preyenting occaſional 
conformity, and be unanimouſly agreed to by all 
the peers of the Low- church principle; which 


would convince the world of their good inten- 


tions to the eſtabliſned religion; and that their 
oppoſitions to the court wholly proceeded from 
their care of the nation, and concern for its ho- 
nour and ſafety. Theſe preparations were pub- 
lic enough; and the miniſters had ſufficient time 
to arm themſelves : but they ſeem to have acted, 


in this juncture, like men who truſted to the 


goodneſs of their cauſe, and the general inclina- 
tions of the kingdom, rather than to thoſe arts 
which our corruptions have too often made ne- 
ceſſary. Calculations were indeed taken, by 
which it was computed, that there would be a 
majority of ten upon the fide of the court. I re- 
member to have told my Lord Harcourt and Mr. 
Prior, that a majority of ten was only a majority 


of five; becauſe, if their adverſaries could bring 
off five, the number would be equal: and ſo it 
happened to prove; for the miſtake lay in count- 


ing upon the bare promiſes of thoſe who were 
wholly in the intereſt of the old miniſtry, and 


were only kept in awe by the fear of offending 


the crown, and loſing their ſubſiſtence, wherein 
the Duke of Somerſet had 9 them full ſatiſ- 


faction. | 


mY « 4 „ 
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faction. With theſe diſpoſitions of both parties, 


and fears and hopes of the event, the parliament -. 


met upon the ſeventh of December 1711. The 


Queen's ſpeech (excepting what related to ſup- 
plies) was chiefly taken up in telling both houſes 
what progreſs ſhe had made towards a general 
peace, and her hopes of bringing it to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. As ſoon as her Majeſty was with- 
drawn, the Houſe of Lords, in a committee, re- 
ſolved upon an addreſs of thanks; to which the 
Earl of Nottingham propoſed an addition of the 
following clauſe: © And we do beg leave to re- 
66 preſent it to your Majeſty, as the humble opi- 

ce nion and advice of this houſe, that no peace 
te can be ſafe or honourable to Great Britain or 
«Europe, if Spain and the Weſt-Tndies are to be 


© allotted to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon.” 


He was ſeconded by the Earl of Scarborough 
and, after a debate of ſeveral hours, the queſtion 
for the clauſe was carricd, as 1 remember, by not 
above two voices. The next day the houſe a- 


_ greed with the committee, the depending lords 
having taken freſh courage trom their principals, 


and fome who profeſſed themſelves very humble 


ſervants to the preſent miniſtry, and enemies to 


the former, went along with the ſtream, pretend- 


ing not to ſee the conſequences that muſt viſibly | 


follow. The addreſs was preſented on the ele- 
venthz to which her Majeſty” s anſwer was very 
ſhort and dry. She diſtinguiſhed their thanks 
from the reſt of the piece; and, in return to Lord 


NON clauſe, faid, She ſhould be ey that 


Vor. Alt 1 | any 
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any body could think ſhe would not do her uts 
moſt endeavours to recover Spain and the Weſt» 
Indies from the houſe of Bourbon. Upon the 
fifteenth of December, the Earl of Nottingham 
likewiſe brought in the bill to prevent occafional 
conformity, (although under a/ diſguiſed title), 
which met with no oppoſition, but was ſwallow- 
ed by thoſe very lords who always appeared with 
the utmoſt violence againſt the leaſt advantage 
to the eſtabliſhed church. But, in the houſe of 
commons there appeared a very different ſpirit z 
for, when one Mr. Robert Walpole offered a clauſe + 
of the ſame nature with that of the Earl of Not- 
tingham, it was rejected with contempt, by a 
very great majority. Their addreſs was, in 
the moſt dutiful manner, approving what her 
Majeſty had done towards a peace, and truſting 
entirely to her wiſdom in the future management 
of it. This addreſs was preſented to the Queen 
a day before that of the lords, and received an 
anſwer diftinguiſhedly gracious: but the other 
party was noways diſcouraged by either anſwer, 
which they looked upon as only matter of courſe, 
and the ſenſe of the miniſtry, e to that of 
the Queen. 

The parliament ſat as long as the packing 5 
feſtival would allow; and, upon the twenty-ſe- 


cond, the land-tax and occaſional bills having 


received the royal aſſent, the houſe of commons 
adjourned to the fourteenth of January following; 
but the adjournment of the lords was only to the 

ſecond, the prevailing party there being in haſte 
FEY N to 
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to purſue the conſequences of the Earl of Not- 


Pinghant s clauſe, which they hoped would end in 


the ruin of the treaſurer, and overthrow of the 


Z miniſtry; and therefore took the advantage of 


this interval, that they _— not be diſturbed 


by the commons. 


When this addreſs night any peace whhowe 
Sdain, &c. was carried in the houſe of lords, it is 


not ealy to deſcribe the effects it had upon moſt 


mens paſhons. The partizans of the old miniſtry 
triumphed loudly, and without any reſerve, as if 
the game were their own. The Earl of Wharton 
was obferved in the houſe to ſmile, and put his 
hands to his neck, when any of the miniſtry was 


ſpeaking ; by which he would have it underſtood, 


that fome heads were in danger. Parker, the 
chief juftice, began already, with great zeal and 
offictouſneſs, to proſecute authors and printers of 


weekly and other papers, writ in defence of the 
adminiſtration. In ſhort, joy and vengeance fat | 


viſible in every countenance of that party. 
On the other ſide, all well-wiſhers to the 


queen, the church, or the peace, were equally 


dejected; and the treaſurer ſtood the foremoſt. 
mark, both of his enemies fury, and the cenſure 
of his friends. Among the latter, ſome imput- 
ed this fatal miſcarriage to his procraſtinating 


nature; others to his unmeaſurable public thrift : 
both parties agreed, that a firſt miniſter, with 


very moderate {kill in affairs, might eaſily have 
governed the event; and ſome began to doubt, 
whether the great fame of his abilities, acquired 

* | in 
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in other ſtations, were what he juſtly deſerved. 


All this he knew well enough, and heard it with 


_ phlegm; neither did it make any alteration in 


his countenance or humour. He told Monſ. Buys, 


the Dutch envoy, two days before the parliament 


ſat, that he was ſorry for what was like to paſs, 


becauſe the States would be the firſt ſufferers, 


which he deſired the envoy to remember : and to 


| his neareſt friends, who appeared in pain about 


the public or themſelves, he only ſaid, that all 
would be well, and deſired them not to be 
ktrighted. 1 


It was, I conceive, upon theſe motives, that 


the treaſurer adviſed her majeſly to create twelve 


new lords, and thereby diſable the ſting of fac- 
tion for the reſt of her life. This promotion was fo 
ordered, that a third part were of thoſe, on whom, 


or their poſterity, the peerage would naturally 


devolve ; and the reſt were ſuch, whoſe merit, 
birth and fortune, could admit of no exception. 
The adverſe party being thus driven down by 


open force, had nothing left but to complain, 


which they loudly did, That it, was a pernicious 
example ſet for ill princes to follow, who, by the 
ſame rule, might make, at any time, an hundred 
as well as twelve; and, by theſe means, become 
maſters of the houſe of lords whenever they pleaſ- 
ed, which would be dangerous to our liberties. 


| Fo this it was anſwered, That ill princes ſeldom 


trouble themſelves to look for precedents; that 
men of great eſtates will not be leſs fond of pre- 
ſerving their liberties when they are created peers; 

that, | 
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that, in ſuch a government as this, where the 
prince holds the balance between two great pow= 
ers, the nobility and people, it is the very na- 
ture of his office, to remove from one ſcale into 
the other, or ſometimes put his own weight into 
the lighteſt, ſo as to bring both to an equilibrium; 
and, laſtly, that the other party had been above 
twenty years corrupting the nobility with repub- 
lican principles, which nothing but the royal 
| prerogative could hinder from over-ſpreading us. 
The conformity bill, above-mentioned, was pre- 
pared by the Earl of Nottingham, before the par- 
hament met, and brought in at the fame time 
with the clauſe againſt peace, according to the 
bargain made between him and his new friends. 
This, he hoped, would not only ſave his credit 
with the church- party, but bring them over to his 
politics; ſince they muſt needs be convinced, 

that, inſtead of changing his own principles, he 
had prevailed on the greateſt enemies to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, to be the firſt movers, in a law | 
for the perpetual ſettlement of it. Here it was 
worth obſerving, with what reſignation the junto 
lords (as they were then called) were ſubmitted to 
by their adherents and followers; for it is well 
known, that the chief among the diffenting teach- 
ers in town were conſulted upon this affair, and 
ſuch arguments uſed, as had power to convince 
them, that nothing could be of greater advantage 


to their cauſe, than the paſſing this bill. I did, 


indeed, ſee a letter at that time from one df 
: D 5 them, | 
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them, to a great man *, complaining that they 


were betrayed and undone by their pretended 


friends; but they were, in general, very well ſa- 


tisfied, upon promiſes that this law ſhould be re- 
pealed, and others more in their favour enacted, 
as ſoon as their friends ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, 
But nothing ſeemed more extraordinary than the 
event of this refined management, by which the 
Earl of Nottingham was ſo far from bringing over 


proſelytes (wherein his abilities fell. very ſhort 


even of the Duke of Somerſet 8) or preſerving the 
reputation of a firm Churchman, that very few 


people did ſo much as imagine he had any ſuch 


deſign : only, when. be brought in the bill, they 
conceived it was ſome wonderful deep reach of 


politics, which they could not comprehend: how- 


ever, they liked the thing; and, without troubling C 
themſelves about the perſons or motives from 
whence it roſe, it had a * ſpeedy paſſage 
through both houſes. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that ſome attempt of this 


nature was much more neceſſary to the leaders of 
that party than is generally thought; the deſire 
of power and revenge was common to them all; 
but ſeveral among them were alſo conſcious that 


they ſtood in need of protection, whoſe ſafety 

was therefore concerned in the deſign of ruining 
the miniſtry, as well as their ambition. The 
Duke of Marlborough foreſaw thoſe examinations 
which were afterwards made into ſome parts of 
bis management, and was apprehenſive of a great. 


. 
® It was to the Treakurer himſelf. 
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deal more; that the parliament would, perhaps, 
_ enquire into the particulars of the negotiation at 


the Hague in 1709 ; for what ends, and by whoſe 
advice, the propoſitions of peace from France were 


rejected: beſides, he dreaded, left that myſterious 


policy might be laid open to the world, of deſiring 
the queen to conſtitute him general for life, which 
was a very tender point, and would admit of too 
much proof. It is true indeed, that whilſt the 
Duke's affair was under the conſideration of the 
houſe of commons, one of his creatures“ (whe-_ 
ther by direCtion or otherwiſe) affured the ſpeaker, 


with a very ſerious countenance, that the world 
was miſtaken in cenſuring his lord upon this ar- 


ticle; for it was the Queen who preſſed the Duke 
to accept that commiſſion, and, upon his humble 
refuſal, conceived her firſt diſpleaſure againſt 
him. How ſuch à deſence would have paſſed, if 


it had been offered in form, is eafier to be con- 
ceived, than how any perſon in his wits could 


have the confidence to affirm it; which laſt would, 
indeed, be hard to believe, if there were any room 
left for doubt. 


The Earl of Godolphin wanted protection, not- 


withſtanding the act of general pardon which had 


been procured by his eredit, and was principally. 
calculated for his own ſecurity : he knew that his 
long neglect of compelling the accountants to 
paſs their accounts, might be puniſhed as a breach 
of truſt : he had run the kingdom into immenſe 
debts, by taking up ſtores for the navy, upon a 

2 val 
* Craggs, father to the Secretary 
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vaſt diſcount, without parliamentary ſecurity; 
for which he could be able to plead neither law 


nor neceſſity; and he had given way at leaſt to 


fome proceedings, not very juſtifiable, in relation 
to remittances of money, whereby the public had 
ſuffered conſiderable loſſes. The barrier treaty 


fat heavy upon the lord Townſerid's ſpirits ; be- 
cauſe, if it ſhould be laid before the houſe of 


commons, whoever negociated that affair, might 


be ſubject to the moſt ſevere animadverſion : and 
the Earl of Wharton's adminiſtration in Ireland 


was looked upon as a ſufficient ground to impeach 
him, at leaſt for high crimes and miſdemeanours. 


The managers in Holland were ſufficiently ap- 


prized of all this; and Monſ. Buhs, their miniſter 


here, took care to cultivate that good correſpon- 


| dence between his maſters and their Zng/i/b 
friends, which becomes two confederates purſu- 
ing the ſame end. This man had formerly been 


employed in England from that republic, and un- 


derſtood a little of our language. His proficien- 
cy in learning has been ſuch, as_to furniſh, now 
and then, a Latin quotation; of which he is as li- 
beral as his ſtock will admit. His knowledge in- 
government reaches no farther than that of his 
own country, by which he forms and cultivates 
matters of ſtate for the reſt of the world. His 
reaſonings upon politics are with great profuſion: 
at all mectings; and he leaves the company with 


entire ſatisfaction that he hath fully convinced 


them. He is well provided with that inferior 
bort of cunning, which is the growth of his coun- 
| | try, 
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try, of a ſtandard with the genius of the people, 


and capable of being transferred into every 
condition of life among them, from the boor to 


the burgomaſter. He came into England with 


inſtructions, authorizing him to accommodate 
all differences between her Majeſty and the States; 
but having firſt adviſed with the confederate lords, 
he aſſured the miniſtry, he had powers to hear 


their propoſals, but none to conclude : and, hav- 


ing repreſented to his maſters what had been 
told him by the adverſe party, he prevailed with 
them to revoke his powers. He found the inte- 
reſt of thoſe who withſtood the court, would ex- 
actly fall in with the deſigns of the States, which 
were, to carry on the war as long as they could, 
at our own expence, and to ſee themſelves at the 
head of a treaty of peace, whenever they were 
diſpoſed. to apply to France, or to receive over - 


| tures from thence. The Emperor, upon many 
powerful reaſons, - was uttgrly averſe from all 


councils, which aimed at putting an end to the 
war, without delivering him the whole dominion 
of Spain: Nay, the Elector of Hanover himſelf, 
although preſumptive heir to the crown of Eng- 
land, and obliged, by all ſorts of ties, to cultivate 
her Majeſty's friendſhip, was ſo far deceived by 
miſrepreſentations from hence, that he ſeemed to 
ſuffer Monſ. Bothmar, his envoy here, to print and 
publiſh a memorial in Eugliſb, directly diſap- 
proving all her majeſty's proceedings; which 
memorial, as appeareth by the ſtyle and manner of 
it, was all drawn up, or at leaſt digeſted, by ſome 


part y 
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party pen on this ſide of the water. Cautious 


Writers, in order to avoid offence or danger, and 
to preſerve the reſpect even due to foreign prin- 
ces, do uſually charge the wrong ſte ps qn a court 
altogether upon the perſons employed but I 


ſhould have taken a ſecurer method, and have been 
wholly filent in this point, if I had not then con- 
ceived ſome hope, that his Electoral Highneſs. 


might poſſibly have been a ſtranger to the memo- 


rial of his refident : For, firſt, the manner of de- 


hvering it to the ſecretary of ſtate was out of all 


form, and almoſt as extraordinary as the thing it- 


ſelf. Monfieur Bothmar having obtained an hour 


of Mr. Secretary 87. John, talked much to him 


upon the ſubject of which that memorial conſiſts; 
and, upon going away, defired he might leave a 


paper with the ſecretary, which, he faid, con- 


tained the ſubſtance of what he had been difcourſ. 
ing. This paper Mr. St. ohn laid aſide, among 
others of little conſeguence; and, a few days af - 
ter, ſaw a memorial in print, which he found, 
upon comparing, to be the fame with what Bethe. 


mar had left. 
During this ſhort receſs of parliament; and 


: upon the fifth day of January, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy landed in England. Before he left his ſhip, 
he aſked a perſon who came to meet him, Whe- 


ther the Nero Lords were made, and what was 
their number? He was attended through the 
ſtreets with a mighty rabble of people, to $2. 


James's, where Mr. Secretary S. John introduc- 


ed _ to the Queen, who received him with 


- great, 
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great civility. His arrival had been long expect- 
ed; and the proſpect of his journey had as long 
been formed by the party- leaders here, in concert 


with Monſ. Buys, and Monf. Bothmar, the Dutch 
and Hanover envoys. This prince brought over 


credentials from the Emperor, with offers to con- 


tinue the war upon a new foot, very advantage- 


ous to Britain; part of which, by her Majeſty's 


commands, Mr. Sr. John ſoon after produced to 
the houſe of commons, where they were rejected, 


not without ſome indignation, by a great majori- 
ty. The Emperor's propoſals, as far as related 
to Spain, were communicated to the houſe in the 
words following: | 

His Imperial Majeſty judges, that 40,000 


5 men will be ſufficient for this ſervice; and that 


te the whole expence of the war in Spain may a- 


ec mount to four millions of crowns, towards 


© which his Imperial Majeſty offers to make up 
« the troops, which he has in that country, to 
« 30,000 men, and to take one million of crowns 


6c upon himſelf.” 
On the other ſide, the houſe of commons voted 


a third part of theſe four millions as a ſufficient 


quota for her Majeſty toward that ſervice : for, 
it was ſuppoſed, the Emperor ought to bear the 
greateſt proportion in a point that ſo nearly con- 
cerned him; or, at leait, that Britain contribut= 
ing one- third; the other two might be paid by his 


Imperial Majeſty and the MY > as they could 


ſettle 1t between them. 
The deſign of Prince Eugene s journey, was to 
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raiſe a ſpirit in the parliament and people for 


continuing the war: For nothing was thought 
impoſſible to a Prince of ſuch high reputation in 
arms, in great favour with the Emperor, and em- 
powered to make ſuch propoſals. from his maſter, 
as the miniſtry durſt not reject. | It appeared by 
an intercepted letter from Count Gallas, (former- 
ly the Emperor's envoy here) that the Prince was 
wholly left to his liberty of making what offers 
he pleaſed in the Emperor's name; for, if the 
parliament could once be brought to raiſe funds, 
and the war go on, the miniſters here muſt be 
under a neceſſity of applying and expending thoſe 
funds; and the Emperor could afterwards find 
twenty reaſons and excuſes, as he had hitherto 
done, for not furniſhing his quota. Therefore, 
Prince Eugene, for ſome time, kept himſelf with- 
in generals, until being preſſed to explain him- 
ſelf upon that particular of the war in Spain, 
which the houſe of Auſtria pretended to have 
moſt at heart, he made that offer above mention- 
ed, as a moſt extraordinary effort; and ſo it was, 
conſidering how little they had ever done before, 


towards the recovering that monarchy to them- 


ſelves. But, ſhameful as theſe propoſals were, 
few believed the Emperor would obſerve them, 
or, indeed, that he ever intended to ſpare ſo ma- 

ny men as would make up an army of 30,000 
men, to be employed in Spain. 

Prince Eugene's viſit to his friends in England 
continued longer than was expected; he was eve- 
ry day entertained magnificently, by perſons of 


quality 


© * 
© . 
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epality of both parties; he went frequently 
to the treaſurer, and ſometimes affected to do it 
in private; he viſited the other miniſters. and 


great officers of the court, but, on all occaſions, 


publickly owned the character and appellation of 
a Whig; and, in ſecret, had continual meetings 
with the Duke of Marlborough, and the other 
diſcontented lords, where M. Bothmar uſually aſ- 
ſiſted. It is the great ambition of this prince to 
be perpetually engaged in war, without conſider- 


ing the cauſe or conſequence, and to ſee himſelf 
at the head of an.army, where only he can make 


any conſiderable figure. He is not without a na- 
tural tincture of that cruelty, ſometimes charged 
upon the HLalians; and, being nurſed in arms, 
hath ſo far extinguiſhed pity and remorſe, that he 


will, at any time, ſacrifice a thouſand mens lives, 


to a caprice of glory or revenge. He had con- 


ceived an incurable hatred for the treaſurer, as 


the perion who principally oppoſed this inſatiable 
paſſion for war; ſaid he had hopes of others; 


but that the treaſurer was un mechant diable, 
not to be moved: therefore, fince it was impoſ- 
ſible for him or his friends to compaſs their de= 


ſigns, while that miniſter continued at the head 
of affairs, he propoſed an expedient, often prac- 
tiſed by thoſe of his country, that the treaſurer 


(to uſe his own expreſſion) ſhould be taken off, 2 


la negligence; that this might eafily be done, and 


paſs for an effect of chance, if it were preceded 


by encouraging ſome proper people to commit 
| ſmall riots in the night; and, in ſeveral parts of 
. Note AL E the 
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the town, a crew of obſcure ruſfians were accord- 
ingly employed about that time, who probably 
exceeded their commiſſion, and, mixing them- 
ſelves with thoſe diſorderly people, that often in- 
feſt the ſtreets at midnight, acted inhuman out- 
rages on many perſons, whom they cut and 
mangled in the faces and arms, and other parts 
of the body, without any provocation. But an 
effectual ſtop was ſoon put to thoſe enormities, 
which probably prevented the execution of the 
main deſign. | 

I am very ſenſible, that ach an imputation 
ought not to be charged upon any perſon whatſo- 
ever, upon {light grounds, or doubtful ſurmiſes, 
and that thoſe who think I am able to produce no 
better, will judge this paſſage to be fitter for a 
libel than a hiſtory ; but, as the account was gi- 
ven by more than one perſon, who was at the 
meeting, ſo it was confirmed, paſt all contradic- 
tion, by ſeveral intercepted letters and papers : 
And it is moſt certain, that the rage of the de- 
feated party, upon their frequent diſappoint- 
ments, was ſo far inflamed, as to make them ca- 
pable of ſome counſels yet more violent and deſ- 
perate than this; which, however, by the vigi- 
lance of thoſe near the perſon of her 1 
were happily prevented. 

On the goth of December, 1711, the Duke of 
Mav»lborough was removed from all his employ- 
ments, the Duke of Ormond ſucceeding him as 
general, both here and in Flanders. This pro- 
| ceeding of the . as far as it related to the 

| Duke 
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Duke of Marlborough, was much cenſured both 
at home and abroad, and by ſome who did not 
wiſh ill to the preſent ſituation of affairs. There 
were few examples of a commander being diſ- 


graced, after an uninterrupted courſe of ſucceſs 


for many years againſt a formidable enemy, and 
this before a period was put to the war. Thoſe 
who had leaſt eſteem for his valour and conduct, 
thought it not prudent to remove a peneral, 
whoſe troops were perpetually victorious while 
he was at their head ; becauſe this had infuſed 
into his ſoldiers an opinion, that they ſhould al- 


ways conquer, and into the enemy, that they 

ſhould always be beaten ; than which, nothing 18 

held to be of greater moment, either in the pro- 
greſs of a war, or upon the day of battle: and I 


have good grounds to affirm, that theſe reaſons 
had ſufficient weight with the Queen and mini- 
ſtry to have kept the Duke of Marlborough in his 
poſt, if a way could have been found out to have 
done it with any aſſurance of ſafety to the na- 
tion. It is the misfortune of princes, that the 
effects of their diſpleaſure make uſually much 
more noiſe than the cauſes: thus, the ſound of the 
Duke's fall was heard further than many of the 
reaſons which made it neceſſary, whereof, though 
ſome were viſible enough, yet others tay more in 
the dark. 

Upon the Duke's laſt return Fon Flanders, he 
had fixed his arrival to town (whether by acci- 
dent or otherwiſe) upon the 17th of November, 
called Queen Elizabeth's day, when great num- 
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bers of bis creatures and e had thought ft 
to revive an old ceremony among the rabble, of 
burning the Pope in effigy; for the performance 
of which, with more ſolemnity, they had made 
extraordinary preparations. From the ſeveral 
circumſtances of the expence in this intended 
Pageantry, and of the perſons who promoted it, 
the court, apprehenſive of a deſign to inflame the 
common people, thought fit to order, that the ſe- 
veral figures ſhould be ſeized as popiſh trinkets, 
and guards were ordered to patrole for preventing 
any tumultuous aſſemblies. Whether this frolic 
Was only intended for an affront to the court, or 
whether it had a deeper meaning, I muſt leave 
undetermined. The Duke, in his own nature, is 
not much turned to be popular; and in his flou- 
riſhing times, when he came to England upon 
the cloſe of a campaign, he rather affected to a- 
void any concourſe of the mobile, if they had 
been diſpoſed to attend him; therefore, ſo very 
different a proceeding at this juncture, made it 
ſuſpected as if he had a deſign to have placed 
himſelf at their head. e popery, the pre- 
tender, and no peace without Spain, were the 
words to be given about at this. mock parade; 
and if what was confidently aſſerted be true, that 
'a report was to have been ſpread, at the ſame 
time, of the Queen s death, no man can tell what 
might have been the event. 

But this attempt, to whatever purpoſes intend- 
ed, proving wholly abortive, by the vigilance of 
thoſe in power, the Duke's arrival was without 
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any noiſe or conſequence z and, upon conſulting 


with his friends, he ſoon fell in with their new 
ſcheme for preventing the peace. It was be- 


lieved by many perſons, that the miniſters might, 


with little difficulty, have brought him over, if 
they had pleaſed to make a trial; for as he 


would probably have accepted any terms to con= 


tinue in a ſtation of ſuch prodigious profit, fo 


there was ſufficient room to work upon his fears, 
of which he is ſeldom unprovided (I mean only 


in his political capacity), and his infirmity very 


much increaſed by his unmeaſurable poſſeſſions, 
which have rendered him ip/gue onerique timen= 


lem. But reaſon, as well as the event, proved 


this to be a miſtake ; for the miniſters being de- 
| termined to bring the war to as ſpeedy an ifſue 
as the honour and ſafety of their country would 
permit, could not poſſibly recompenſe the Duke 


for the mighty i incomes he held by the continu- 


ance of it. Then the other party had calculated 
their numbers; and, by the acceſſion of the Earl 


of Nottingham, whoſe example they hoped would 
have many followers, and the ſucceſsful ſolicita- 


tions of the Duke of Somerſet, found they were 
| ſure of a majority in the houſe of lords; ſo that, 
in this view of circumſtances, the Duke of Marl. 


borough thought he acted with ſecurity, as well as 
advantage. He therefore | boldly fell, with his 


whole weight, into the deſign of ruining the mi- 


niſtry, at the expence of his duty to his ſovereign, 


and the welfare of his country, after the mighty 


obligations he had received from both. Whig 
Ky and 
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and Tory were now no longer the diſpute, but 


the Queen or the Duke of Marlborough: He 
was at the bead of all the cabals and conſults 
with Bothmar, Buys, and the diſcontented lords: 
He forgot that government of his- paſſion, for 


which his admirers uſed to celebrate him, and 
fell into all the impotencies of anger and vio- 
lence upon every party debate; fo that the Queen 
found herſelf under a neceſſity, either, on the one 


fide, to ſacrifice thoſe friends who had ventured their 


lives in reſcuing her out of the power of ſome, 
whoſe former treatment ſhe had little reaſon to 


be fond of, to put an end to the progreſs ſhe had 
made towards a peace, and diſſolve her parlia- 
ment; or, on the other fide, by removing one 
perſon from ſo great a truſt, to get clear of all 
her difficulties at once. Her Majeſty, therefore, 
determined upon the latter, as the ſhorter and 
ſafer courſe; and, during the receſs at Chri/mas, 
ſent the Duke a letter, to tell him the had no 
farther occaſion for his ſervice. 

There hath not, perhaps, in the preſent age, 


been a clearer inſtance to ſhew the inſtability of 
all greatneſs, which is not founded upon virtue; 


and it may be an inſtruction to princes, who are 
well in the hearts of their people, that the over- 
grown power of any particular perſon, although 
ſupported by exorbitant wealth, can, by a little 
reſolution, be reduced in a moment, without any 
dangerous conſequences. This lord, who was, 
beyond all compariſon, the greateſt ſubject in Chriſt- 


endom, found his power, credit, and influence, 


crumble 


3 . 


le 


crumble away on a ſudden ; and, . except a few 
friends or followers by inclination, the reft 


dropped off in courſe. From directing, in ſome 


manner, the affairs of Europe, he deſcended to be 


a member of a faction, and with little diſtinction 
even there ; that virtue of ſubduing his reſent- 
ments, for which he was fo famed-when he had 


little or no occaſion to exert it, having now 


wholly forſaken him when he ſtood moſt in need 


of its aſſiſtance, and, upon trial, was found un- 


able to bear a reverſe of fortune, giving way to: 


rage, impatience, envy, and diſcontent. 


B O 0 K II. 
HE Houſe ' of Ben met upon the ſecond 


day of Fanuary, according to their ad- 


journment; but before they could proceed to 
buſineſs, the twelve. new ereated peers were, in 
the uſual form, admitted to their ſeats in that 
aſſembly, who, by their number, turned the ba- 
lance on the ſide of the court, and voted an ad- 
journment to the ſame day with the commons. 


ET Upon the 14th of January, the two houſes 


met; but the Queen, who intended to be there 
in perſon, ſent a meſſage to inform them, © That 


ee ſhe was prevented by a ſudden return of the 


« gout, and to defire they would adjourn for 


© three days longer, when her Majeſty hoped ſhe 


& ſhould be able to ſpeak to them.“ However, 
her indiſpoſition ſtill continuing, Mr. Secretary 


Se. John brought another. . to the houſe of 


commons 
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commons from the Queen, containing the ſub- 
ſtance of what ſhe intended to have ſpoken. 
&« That the could now tell them, her plenipoten- 
ce tiaries were arrived at Utrecht, and had begun, 
& in purſuance of her inſtructions, to concert the 
© moſt proper ways of procuring a juſt ſatisfac- 
cc tion to all powers in alliance with her, ac- 
&* cording to their ſeveral treaties, and particular- 
ly with relation to Spain and the Wejt-Tndres ; 
«that ſhe promiſed to communicate to them the 
& conditions of peace before the ſame ſhould be 
concluded. That the world would now ſee 

« how groundleſs theſe reports were, and with- 
© out the leaſt colour, that a ſeparate peace 
c had been treated; that her miniſters were di- 
© rected to propoſe, that a day might be fixed 
&« for the finiſhing, as was done for the com- 
c mencement of this treaty 3 and that, in the 


cc mean time, all preparations were haſtening for | 


„ an early campaign,” Sc. 


Her Majeſty's endeavours towards this great 


work, having been in ſuch a forwardneſs, at the 
time that her meſſage was ſent ; I ſhall here, as in 
the moſt proper place, relate the ſeveral ſteps, by 


which the intercourſe between the courts of 


France and Britain was begun and carried on. 
The Marquis De Torcy, ſent by the moſt Chriſ- 

tian King to the Hague, had there, in the year 

1709, made very advantageous offers to the allies, 


in his maſter's name, which our minifters, as well 


as thoſe of the ſtates, thought fit to refuſe, and 
| e other propoſals in tiecir ſtead 3 but of 
{ſuch 
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ſuch a nature as no prince could digeſt, who did 
not lie at the immediate mercy of his enemies. 


It was demanded, among other things, that the 
French King ſhould employ his own troops, in 


conjunction with thoſe of the allies, to drive his 
_ grandſon out of Spain. The propoſers knew very 


well, that the enemy would never- conſent to 


this; and if it, were poſſible they could at firſt 
have any hopes, Monſieur De Torcy aſſured them 
to the contrary, in a manner which might well 
be believed; for when the Britiſh and Dutch ple- 


nipotentiaries were drawing up their demands, 
they deſired that miniſter to aſſiſt them in the 
ſtyle and expreſſion, which he very readily did, 
and made uſe of the ſtrongeſt. words he could find 


to pleaſe them. He then inſiſted to know their 


laſt reſolution, whether theſe were the loweft 
terms the allies could accept z and having receiv- 
ed a determinate anſwer i in the eee cod 
ſpoke to this effect: 

« That he thanked them heartily, for giving 
« him the happieſt day he had ever ſeen in his 
life. That, in perfect obedience to his maſter, 
© he had made conceſſions, in his own. opinion, 


© highly. derogatory to the King's honour and in- 


ce tereſt. That he had not concealed the diffi= 


6 culties of his court, or the diſcontents of his 


© country, by a long and unſucceſsful war, 
c which could only juſtify the large offers he had 


© been empowered to make. That the conditions 


« of peace now delivered into his hands, by the 
«. allies, would raiſe a new ſpirit in the nation, 
_* and. 
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© and remove the greateſt difficulty the court 
lay under, by putting it in his maſter's power 
© to convince all his ſubjects, how earneſily his 
«© Majeſty defired to eaſe them from the burthen 
of the war; but that his enemies would not 
„s accept of any terms which could conſiſt either 
& with their fafety or his honour.” 
De Torcy aſſured the penſioner, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, and bid him count upon it, “ That the 
King his maſter would never fign thoſe articles.“ 

It ſoon appeared, that the Marquis De Torch's 
predictions were true; for upon delivering to his 
maſter the laſt ne of the allies, that 
prince took care to publiſh them all over his 
kingdom, as an appeal to his ſubjects againſt the 
unreaſonableneſs and unjuſtneſs of his enemies: 
which proceeding effectually anſwered the ut- 


moſt he intended by it. For the French nation, 


extremely zealous for their monarch's glory, 
made univerſal offers of their lives and fortunes, 
rather than ſubmit to ſuch ignominious terms; 
and the clergy, in particular, promiſed to give the 
King their conſecrated plate towards continuing 
the war. Thus that mighty kingdom, generally 
thought to be exhauſted wholly of its wealth, 
yet when driven to a neceſſity by the imprudence 
of the allies, or by the corruption of particular 
men who influenced their counſels, recovered 
| ſtrength enough to ſupport itſelf for three follow- 
ing campaigns; 
blindneſs or obſilancy of the Dutch (venturing to 
act without the aſſiſtance of Britain, which they 

| had 


Monſieur 


and in the laſt, by the fatal 
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nage ment altogether, abſurd, and without ex- 
ample, contrived only to deceive our people into 
a belief that a peace was intended, and to ſhew' 
what great things the miniſtry deſ igned to do. 
But this hope expiring, upon the news that 
France had refuſed to ſign thoſe articles, all was 
ſolved by recourſe to the old topic of the French 
perfidiouſneſs; we loaded them plentifully with 
ignominious appellations; they were a nation 
never to be truſted; the parliament chearfully 
continued their ſupplies, and the war went on. 
The winter following began the ſecond and 


had ſhamefully abandoned) was an over- match 

for the whole confederate army. Thoſe who, in 455 
4 order to defend the proceedings of the allies, a 
; have given an account of this negociation, do- 45 
R wholly omit the circumſtance I have now re- 1 
5 | lated, and expreſs the zeal of the Britiſb and Wy 
1 ; Dutch miniſters for a peace, by informing us ll 
* how frequently they ſent after Monſieur De Torcy, | 
ne, and Monſieur Rowille, for a farther conference. 95 
» But in the mean time, Mr. Horatio N. alpole, ſe- 57 
Vs 3 cretary to the Queen's plenipotentiaries, was diſ- | 4. 
OE patched over hither, to have theſe abortive articles ＋ 
At ligned, and ratified by her Majeſty at a venture; 4: 
his _ wvbich was accordingly done. A piece of ma- |, 


Sular laſt ſeſhon of the preceding parliament, noted 
cd for the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, and the occaſi ions 
llow- thereby given to the people to diſcover and exert 
fatal their diſpoſitions, very oppoſite to the deſigns of 
ng to thoſe who were then in power. In the ſummer 


they of 7 enſued a 3 change of the miniſtry; 
had | = and 
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and in the beginning of that winter the As 
Parliament was called. 

The King of France, whoſe pen e made 
him ſincerely deſirous of any tolerable peace, 
found it impoſſible to treat upon equal conditions 
with either of the two maritime powers engaged 
againſt him, becauſe of the prevalency of factions 
in both, who acted in concert to their mutual 
private advantage, although directly againſt the 
general diſpoſitions of the people, in either, as 
well as againſt their ſeveral maxims of govern- 
ment: but, upon the great turn of affairs and 
counſels here in England, the new parliament 
and miniſters acting from other motives, and 
upon other principles, that prince hoped an op- 
portunity might ariſe, of reſuming his endeavours 
towards a peace. 

There was at this time in England, a e 
eceleſiaſtic, called the Abbe Gualtier, who had re- 
ſided ſeveral years in London, under the protec- 
tion of ſome foreign miniſters, in whoſe families 
he uſed, upon occaſion, to exerciſe his function 
of a prieſt. After the battle of Blenheim, this 
gentleman went down to Nottingham, where ſe- 
veral French priſoners of quality were kept, to 
whom he rendered thoſe offices of civility ſuit- 
able to perſons in their condition, which, upon 
their return to France, they reported to his ad- 
vantage. Among the reſt, the Chevalier de Croi/j 
told his brother, the Marquis de Torcy, that when- 
ever the French court would have a mind to make 
overtures of peace with England, Monſieur Gu 
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#er might be WEE uſefully employed in handing 
them to the miniſters here. This was no farther” 


thought on at preſent; in the meantime, the War 


went on, and the conferences at the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg miſcarried, by the allies inſiſting 
upon ſuch demands as they neither expected, 
nor, perhaps, deſired ſhould be granted. Some 
time in July 1710, Monſieur Gualtier received 4 


letter from the Marquis de 7. orey, ſignifying, 


that a report being ſpread, of her Majeſty's in- 
tentions to change her miniſtry, to take Mr. Har- 


ey into her councils, and to diffolve her parlia- 


ment; the Moſt Chriſtian King thought it might 
be now a favourable conjuncture, to offer new 
propoſals of a treaty: Monſieur Gualtier ' was 


therefore directed to apply himſelf in the Mars 
quis's name, either to the Duke of Shrewſbury, 
the Earl of 7 erſey, Or Mr. Harley, and inform the 


Hlrench court, how ſuch a propoſition would be 
reliſned. Gualtier choſe to deliver bis meſſage to 
the ſecond of thoſe, who had been ambaſſador 


from the late king to France; but the Earl ex- 


cuſed himſelf from entering into particulars with 


a ſtranger, and a private perſon, who had no au- 
thority for what he ſaid, more than a letter from 
Monſieur de Torcy. Gualtier offerèd to procure 8 


another from that miniſter, to the Earl himſelf; 
and did fo in a month after ; but obtained no "I 
ſwer till December following, when the Queen- 


had made all neceſſary changes, and ſummoned a 
free parliament to her wiſhes. About the begin- 
ning of January, the Abbe (aftet having Proceed 
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his diſmiſion from Count Gallas, the Emperor's 
_ envoy, at that time his protector) was ſent to 
Paris, to inform Monſieur de Torcy, that her Ma- 
jeſty would be willing his maſter ſhould reſume 
the treaty with Holland, provided the demands 


of England. might previouſly be granted. Gual- 
tier came back, after a ſhort ſtay, with a return 


to his meſſage, © That the Dutch had uſed the 
« Moſt Chriſtian King and his miniſters, in ſuch. 
ea manner both at the Hague and Gertruyden- 


« berg, as made that prince reſolve not to expoſe 


« himſelf any more to the like treatment; that 
« he therefore choſe to addreſs himſelf to Eng- 
« land, and was ready to make whatever offers 
* her Majeſty could reaſonably expect, for the 


advantage of her own kingdoms, and the ſatiſ- 


te faction of her Allies.” 

After the meſlage had been duly confolencd by 
the Queen and her miniſters, Monſieur Gualtier 
was diſpatched a ſecond time to France, about 


the beginning of March 1710, with an anſwer to 


the following purpoſe : © That fince France had 
their particular reaſons for not beginning again 
to treat with Holland, England was willing to 
« remove that difficulty, and propoſed it ſhould 


ebe done in this manner; that France ſhould. 
< ſend over hither the propoſitions for a treaty, 


« which ſhould be tranſmitted by England to 


Holland, to be jointly treated on that fide of 
ee the water. But it was to be underſtood, that 
e the fame propoſition formerly offered to Hol- 
8 land, Was to be made to England, or one not 
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« Jeſs advantageous to the Allies; for though 
« Eng/and would enter molt. fincerely into ſuch 
« 4 treaty, and ſhew, in the courſe of it, the clear- 


* neſs of her intentions; yet they could not, 


with honour, entertain a leſs beneficial propo- 
« fal than what was offered to the States.” That 
prince, as well as his miniſter, Monſieur de Torcy, 


either felt, or affected ſo much reſentment of the 


uſage the latter had met with at the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg, that they appeare to be fully de- 


termined againſt making any application to the 


States, where the ſame perſons continued ſtill in 
power, of whoſe treatment they ſo heavily com- 

plained. They ſeemed altogether to diſtruſt the 
inclination of that republic towards a peace; but, 
at the ſame time, ſhewed a mighty complaiſance 


to the Engliſb nation, and a deſire to have her 


Majeſty at the head of a treaty. This appears 
by the firſt overtures in form, ſent from that 


kingdom, and ſigned by Monſieur de Torcy, on 


the twenty-ſecond of April Os 5 new ſtyle, t to 


the following effect: 


« That as it could not be onto but he 


king was in a condition of continuing the war 


« with bonour, ſo it could not be looked on as a 
«© mark of weakneſs in his Majeſty, to break the 
« flence he had kept ſince the conferences at 
« Gertruydenberg ; and that, before the opening of 
© the campaign, he now gives farther proof of 
« the defire he always had, to procute the repoſe 
Hof Europe. But after what he hath found, by 


experience, of the ſentiments of thoſe perſons 


73 « who 
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« who now governed the republic of Holland, 
de and of their induſtry in rendering all negocia- 
«« tions without effect, his Majeſty will, for the 
«© public good, offer tothe Engliſb nation thoſe 
6 propoſitions, which he thinks fit to make, for 
« terminating the war, and for ſettling the*tran= 
46 quillity of Europe upon a ſolid foundation. It 
« is with this view, that he offers to enter into 2 
< treaty. of peace, founded on. che. following con- 
© ditions: "re 

« £& ft The Engli 72 nation hall have real ſecu- 
< rities for carrying on their trade in Spain, the 
*« Indies, and ports of the Mediterranean: 

«& Secondly, The king will conſent to form a 
ce ſufficient barrier in the Low-countri.s, for the 
« ſecurity of the republic of Holland; and this 
s barrier ſhall be ſuch as England ſhall agree up- 

on, and approve; his Majeſty promiſing, at the 
*« ſame time, an entire liberty and asg to the 
eL trade of the Dutch, 1 6 
„ Thirdly, All reaſonable methods ſhall be 
ve thought on, with ſincerity. and truth, for giv- 
< ing ſatisfaction to the Allies of England and 
4% Holland. 

* Fourthly, Whereas the affairs of the king of 
* Spain are in ſo good condition, as to furniſh 
© new expedients for putting an end to the diſ- 
„ putes about that monarchy, and for ſettling it 
te to the ſatisfaction of the ſeveral parties con- 
« cerned, all ſincere endeavours ſhall be uſed, 
© for ſurmounting the difficulties ariſen upon 
80 is occaſion z and the trade and intereſt of alt 
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10 parties engaged in the phe witty ſhall be 
„ ſecured. © 


« Fifthly,' The conforonets; in order to treat 


« of a peace upon theſe conditions, ſhall imme- 
« diately be opened;.zand the plenipotentiaties 


whom the kingthall name to aſſiſt thereat, ſhall 
c tfeit with thoſe of England and Hollund, either 


“alone, or in conjunction with thoſe of their 
Allies, as England ſhall ehooſe. 3-41.88 

„ Aracthly;” His. Majeſty propoſes the towns of 
« Aix la Chapelle; or Liege, for the place where 


the plenipotentiaries ſhall aſſemble, leaving 


« the choice likewiſe to England, af either of 
« the ſaid towns, wherein to treat of a oy 
s peaocs7:;: 

Their overtures, ekkouch 3 aca con- 
fidence in the miniſtry here, the great deference 
to the Queen, and diſpleaſure againſt the Duich, 
were immediately tranſmitted, by her Majeſty's 
commands, to her ambaſſador in Holland, with 
orders, that they thould be communicated to the 
penſionary. The Abbe Gualtier was defired to 
lignify this proceeding to the Marquis de Torcy - 


and, at the ſame time, to let that mimifter under=- 


Rand, that fome of the above articles ought to be 
explained. The Lord Raby, now Earl of Straf- 


ford, was directed to tell the penſionary, That 
„her Majeſty being reſolved, in making peace as 


in making war, to act in perfect concert with 
* the States, would not loſe a moment in tranſ- 
© mitting to him a paper of this importance. 
— That the * earneſtly delired, the ſeeret 
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oy might be kept among as few. as poſſible ;, and 
« that ſhe hoped the penſionary would adviſe; 
cc upon this occaſion, with no perſon whatſoever, 
« except ſuch. as by the conſtitution of that go- 


' © vernment are unavoidably neceſſary; that the 
de terms of the ſeveral propoſitions were, indeed, 
« too general, but, however, they contained an 


« offer to treat; and that, although there appeared 


© an air of complaiſance to England, through the 
© whole paper, and the contrary to Holland, yet 
« this could have no ill conſequence, as long as 
be the Queen and the States took care to under= 
e ſtand each other, and to ack with as little re- 
** ſerve as became two powers ſo nearly allied in 


« intereſt ; which rule ſhould, on the part of Bri- 
, 7ain, be inviolable.“ It was likewiſe ſignified: 
to the penſionary, that the Duke of Marlborough 


had no communication of this affair from Eng- 


land, and that it, was ſuppoſed he would have 
none from the Hague. After theſe propoſals had 


been confidered in Holland, the ambaſſador was 
directed to ſend back the opinion of the Dutch 


miniſters upon them. The court here was, in- 
deed, apprehenſive, that the penſionary would be 


alarmed at the whole frame of Monſieur de Tor- 


cy's paper, and particularly at thoſe expreſſions; 
that the Eugliſb ſhall have real ſecurities for their 
trade, c. and that the barrier for the States- 
general, ſhall be ſuch as England ſhall agree up- 
on, and approve. It was natural to think, that 
the fear which the Duteb would conceive, of our 
obtaining advantageous terms for Britain, might 
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put them upon trying underhand for themſelves, 
and endeavouring to over-reach us in the ma- 


nagement of the peace, as they had hitherto done 


in that of the war: the ambaſſador was therefore 
cautioned to be very watchful, in diſcovering any 
workings which might tend that way. _ 
When the Lord Raby was firſt ſent to the 0 
the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Townſend had, 
for very obvious reaſons, uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to involve him in as many difficulties 
as they could. Upon which, and other accounts, 


needleſs to mention, it was thought proper, that 
his Grace, then in Flanders, ſhould not be let into 
the ſecret of this affair. 


The French propoſal of Aix or Liege, for a 


place of treaty, was only a farther mark of their 


old diſcontent againſt Holland, to ſhew they 
would not-name any town which belonged to the 
States. 

The penſionary W conſulted thoſe who had 
been formerly employed in the negociations of 
peace, and enjoined them the utmoſt ſecrecy, to 
avoid the jealouſy of the foreign miniſters there; 
deſired the ambaſſador to return her Majeſty 
thanks, for the obliging manner of communicat- 
ing the French overtures, for the confidence ſhe 


placed in the States, and for her promiſe of 
making no ſtep towards a peace, but in concert 


with them; afluring her of the like on their part: 


that althongh the States endeavoured to hide it 


from the enemy, they were as weary of the war 
as. we, and very heartily defirous of a good and 
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laſting peace, as well : as ready to join in any n me- 
thod, by which ber Majeſty ſhould think proper 


to obtain it : that the States looked upon theſe 


propoſitions as very dark and general; and they 


obſerved how the enemy would create jealouſies 
between the Queen, their republic, and the other 


Allies; but they were ſatisfied, it would have no 

effect, and relied entirely on the juſtice and pru- 
dence-of her Majeſty, who, they doubted not, 
would make the French explain themſelves, par- 
ticularly in the ſeveral points of their propoſals, 
and ſend a plan of the particular conditions 
whereupon they would make a peace; after which 
the States would be ready, either to join with hex 


Majeſty, or to make their objeCtions, and were 


prepared to bring with them all the facility ima- 
ginable, towards promoting ſo good a work. 

This is the ſum of the verbal anſwer made by 
the penſionary, upon communicating to him the 
French propoſals; and I have choſen to ſet it 


down, rather than tranſcribe the other given to 


the ambaſſador ſome days after, which was more 


in form, and to the ſame purpoſe, but ſhorter, 


and in my opinion, not fo well diſcovering the 


true diſpoſition of the Dutch miniſters. 


For, aſter the Queen had tranſmitted the French 


overtures to Holland, and the States found her 


Majeity was bent, in earneſt, upon the thoughts 
of a peace, they began to caft about how to get 
the negociation into their own hands. They knew 
that whatever power received the firſt propoſals, 
would be wiſe corey to ſtipulate ſomething for 

themſelves, 
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themtelves; as s they had done in their d own caſe, 
both at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, where 


they carved as they pleaſed, without any regard 


to the intereſt of their nearer allies. For this 
reaſon, while they endeavoured to amuſe the Bri- 
tiſb court, with expoſtulations upon the ſeveral 
preliminaries ſent from France, Monſieur Pete- 
cum, a forward meddling agent of Holftein, who 
had reſided ſome years in Holland, negociated 


3 


with Hienſius, the grand penſionary, as well as 


with Vanderduſſen and Buys, about reſtoring the - 


conferences between France and that republic, 
broke off in Gertruydenberg ; purſuant to which, 
about the end of May, N. S. 1711, Petecum wrote 
to the Marquis de Torcy, with the privity of the 
penſionary, and probably of the other two. The 
ſubſtance of his letter, was to inform the Mar- 
quis, © That things might eaſily be diſpoſed, fo 
«as to ſettle a correſpondence between that 
* crown and the republic, in order to renew the 
© treaty of peace; that this could be done with 
©« the greater ſecrecy, becauſe Monſieur Hienſius, 
by virtue of his oath as penſionary, might keep 


« any affair private, as long as he thought neceſ- 
* ſary, and was not obliged to communicate it, 


© until he believed things were ripe; and as long 


« as he concealed it from his maſters, he was not 


© bound to diſcover it, either to the miniſters of 
the Emperor, or thoſe of her Britiſb Majeſty ; 


« that ſince England thought it proper for king 
© Charles to continue the whole campaign in Ca- 
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« in order to ſupport the war in Spain, it was 


e neceſiary for France to treat in the moſt ſecret 
« manner with the States, who were not now ſo 


« violent, as formerly, againſt having Phz:/ip on 
« the Spaniſh throne, upon certain conditions for 
ce ſecuring their trade, but were jealous of Eng- 
« /and's deſign to foctify ſome trading towns in 
«© Spain for themſelves; that Hienſius extremely 
« defired to get out of the war, for ſome reaſons, 
© which he (Petecum) was not permitted to tell; 


ce and that Yanderdufſen and Buys were impatient 
“ to have the negociations with France once 


© more ſet on foot; which, if M. de Torcy thought 


fit to conſent to, Petecum engaged, that the 


States would determine to ſettle the prelimi- 


© naries in the mid-way between Paris and the 
« Hague, with whatever miniſters the moſt Chri- 


&« ſtian king ſhould pleaſe toemploy.” But Mon- 
fieur Torcy refuſed this overture ;z and, in his an- 
{wer to Monſieur Petecum, aſſigned for the reaſon, 
the treatment his maſter's former propoſals had met 


With at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, from ah | 


miniſters of Holland, 

Britain and Holland ſeemed pretty well agreed, 
that thoſe propoſals were too looſe and imperfect, 
to be a foundation for entering upon a general 
treaty, and Monſieur Gualtier was deſired to ſig- 
nity to the French court, that it was expected 
they ſhould explain themſelves more nn 
on the ſeveral articles. 


But, in the mean time, the Queen was firmly 


relolved, that the intereſts of her own kingdom 
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| ſhould not be neglefted at this juncture, as they 
bad formerly twice been, while the Dutch were 


principal managers of a negotiation with France. 


Her Majeſty had given early and frequent notice 


to the States, of the general diſpoſition of her 
people towards a peace, of her own inability to 


continue the war upon the old foot, under the 


diſadvantage of unequal quotas, and the uni- 
verſal backwardneſs of her Allies. She had like- 


ways informed them of ſeverat advances made 


to her on the fide of France, which ſhe had re- 
fuſed to hearken to, till ſhe had conſulted with 
thoſe her good friends and confederates, and - 
heard their opinion on that ſubject. But the 
Dutch, who apprehended nothing more than to 
ſee Bien at the head of a treaty, were backward 


and ſullen, diſliked all propoſals by the Queer? g 


mtervention, and ſaid, it was a piece of artifice of 
France, to divide the Allies. Beſides, they knew 
the miniſtry was young; and the oppoſite faction 
had given them affurances, that the people of Eng- 
land would never endure a peace without Spain, 


nor the men in power dare to attempt it, after the 


reſolutions of one houſe of parliament to the con- 
trary. But, in the midſt of this unwillingneſs to 
receive any overtures from France by the Queen” $ 
hands, the Dutch miniſters were actually engaged 


in a correſpondence with that court, where they 
urged our inability to begin a treaty; by reaſon of 


thoſe factions, which themſelves had inflamed z 
and were ready to commence a negotiation upon 


much n terms than what they ſuppoſed we 


demanded: 
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demanded: For, not to mention the Duke of 
Lorrain's interpoſition in behalf of Holland, 


which France abſolutely refuſed to accept, the let- 


ters ſent from the Dutch to that. court, were 
ſhewn ſome months after to a Brit. /þ miniſter 


there; which gave much weight to Monſ. Torcy's 


inſinuations, that he knew where to meet with 


more compliance, if the neceſſity of affairs ſhould 


force him to it, by our refuſal; and the vio- 


lence of the States againſt our entertaining of 
that correſpondence, was only becauſe they knew 


theirs would never be accepted, at leaſt till ours 
were thrown off. 


The Queen, ſenſible of all this, reſoly to pro- 


vide for her own kingdoms ; and having, there- 
fore, prepared ſuch demands for her principal Al- 
lies, as might be a ground for proceeding to a 


general treaty, without pretending to adjuſt their 
ſeveral intereſts, ſhe reſolved to ſtipulate, in a par- 


ticular manner, the advantage of Britain. 'The 
following preliminary demands were accordingly 


drawn up, in order to be tranſmitted to Frauce. 


« Great-Britain will not enter into any nego- 
© tiation of peace, otherways than upon theſe 


conditions obtained before-hand. 

« That the union of the crowns of France and 
Spain ſhall be prevented; that ſatisfaction ſhall 
„ be given to all the Allies, and trade ſettled and 
«© maintained. | 


6 If France be diſpoſed to treat upon this view, 
it is not to be doubted, that the following and | 


* politions will be found reaſonable. 
* Bar- 
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A Barrier ſhall be 8 in the Fe 


4 friec, for the States- General; and their trade 
c {hall be ſecured. 


A Barrier likeways ſhall be formed for the 
« Empire. 


« The.pretenſions of all the * 8 


© upon former treaties, {hall be regulated and de- 
ce termined to their, general ſatisfaction. | 


5e In order to make a more equal balance of 
„ power in 1taly, the domains and territories, _ 


« which, in the beginning of the preſent war, be- 


« longed to the Duke of Savoy, and are now in 
ec the poſſeſſion of France, ſhall be reſtored to 
his Royal Highneſs ; and ſuch other places in 
MA Taly ſhall be yielded to him, as will be found 
"9 neceſſary, and agreeable to the ſenſe of former 
«treaties made with that Prince. 


« As to Great. Britain in particular, the 6 


* fion to the crown of the kingdoms, according 


& to the preſent eſtabliſhment, ſhall be acknow- 
e ledged. 


« A new treaty of commerce between Great- 
e Britain and France ſhall be made, after the 
„ moſt juſt and reaſonable manner. Dunkirk - 
« ſhall be demoliſhed ; Gibraltar and Portmabon 
« ſhall remain in the bands of the preſent _ 


cc ſors. 


« The Eugli 2 hall have the Xie in the . 


cc ſame manner the French now enjoy it; and 


* ſuch places in the Spaniſb We et-Indies ſhall be 


* aſſigned to thoſe concerned in this traffic, for 
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« the refreſhment and fale of their Negroes, as 
& ſhall be found neceſſary and convenieftt. 

All advantages, rights and privileges, already 
granted, or which may hereafter be granted by 
£ Spain to the ſubjects of France, or to any other 
© nation whatſoever, ſhall be equally end to 
<« the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 

© And, for better ſecuring the Britiſh trade 1 in 
«the Spaniſh IWet- Indies, certain places, to be 
© named in the treaty of peace, ſhall be put into 
* the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 

„ Newfoundland, with 15 bay and ſtreights of 
« Hudſon, ſhall be entirely reſtored to the Eng- 
6% liſh; and Great-Britain and France ſhall ſe- 
6 yerally Keep and poſſeſs all thoſe countries and 
ce territories in North America, which each of the 
ce ſaid nations ſhall be in poſſeſſion of at the time 
& when the ratification of. this treaty ſhall be pub- 
* liſhed in thoſe parts of the world. 

«© Theſe demands, and all other proceedings 
ce between Great- Britain and France, ſhall be 
e kept inviolably ſecret, until they are publithed, 
© by the mutual conſent of both parties.“ 

Ibis laſt article was not only intended for a- 
voiding, if poſſible, the jealouſy of the Dutch, but 
to prevent the clamour of the abettors dere at 
home, who, under the pretended fear of our do- 
ing injuſtice to the States, by acting without the 
privity of that republic, in order to make a ſepa- 
rate peace, would be ready to drive on the worſt 
deſigns againſt the Queen and miniſtry, in order 


to recover the power they had loſt. 
” - In 
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In June 1711, Mr. Prior, a perſon of great di- 
ſtinction, not only on account of his wit, but for 
his abilities in the management of affairs, and who 
had been formerly employed at the French court, 
was diſpatched thither by her Majeſty with the 
foregoing demands. This gentleman was re- 
ceived at Verſailles with great civility. The King 
declared, that no proceeding, in order to a general 
treaty, would be ſo agreeable to him, as by the 
Intervention of . and that his Majeſty, 
being deſirous to contribute with all his power to- 
| de the repoſe of Europe, did anſwer to the de- 
mands which had been made, „That he would 
& conſent freely and fincerely to all juſt and rea- 
e ſonable methods for hindering. the crowns of 
&« France and Spain from ever being united under 
ce the ſame Prince; his Majeſty being perſuaded, 
“e that ſuch an exceſs of power would be as con- 
<« trary to the general good and repoſe of Europe, 
as it was oppoſite to the will of the late Catho- 
lic King Charles the Second. He ſaid, his in- 
& tention was, that all parties in the preſent war 
„ ſhould find their reaſonable ſatisfaction in the 
intended treaty of peace; and that trade ſhould. 


© be ſettled and maintained for the future, to the 


oe advantage of thoſe nations which formerly _ 
&« ſefled.1t. + | 185 
“That, as the King will exactly obfarns the 

« conditions of peace, ; whenever it ſhall be con- 
ce cluded, and as the object he propoſeth to him 
« ſelf, is, to ſecure the frontiers of his own king- 
45 Rn the without giving any ſort of diſturbance to 

G.2. | * his. 


Dc 
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60 his neighbours, he promiſeth to agree, that: by- 
te the future treaty of peace, the Dutch ſhall be 
put into poſſeſſion. of all fortified places, as ſhall 


be ſpecified in the ſaid treaty, to ſerve for a 


barrier to that republic againſt all attempts on 


bse the fide of France: He engages likeways to 


« give all neceſſary ſecurities for removing the 


<c jealouſies raiſed among the German princes, 7 


5 his Majeſty's defigns. 


© That when the conferences, in order to ha. 
56 general treaty, ſhall be formed, all the preten= 
 fions of the ſeveral princes and States, engaged 


in the preſent war, ſhall be fairly and amicably 


* diſcuſſed; nor ſhall any thing be omitted, 
e which may regulate and determine them, to 


« the ſatis faction of alF parties.” 


« That, purſuant to the demands made by 
« Hnglund, his Majeſty promiſes to reſtore to the 
„ Duke of Savoy thoſe demeſnes and territories. 
< which belonged to that Prince at the begin- 
ning of this war, and which his Majeſty-is now 
4s jn poſſeſſion of. And the King conſents fur-. 
<c ther, that ſuch other places in Taly ſhall be 


yielded to the Duke of Savoy as mall be found 


< neceſſary, according to the ſenſe of thoſe trea- 
« ties made between the ſaid Duke and his Allies. 


That the King's ſentiments of the preſent go- 


« yernment of Great- Britain, the open declara=z 
„tion he made in Holland, of his reſolution to. 
< treat of peace by applications to the Engli/h, 
5 the aſſurances. he had given. of engaging the 


we King of Spain to leave Gibraltar in our hands, 


we „(all. 
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c (all which are convincing proofs of his perſect 
© eſteem for a nation ſtill in war with him) leave 
c no room to doubt of his Majeſty's inclination: 
© to give England all ſecurities and advantages 
& for their trade, which they can reaſonably de- 
mand. But, as his Majeſty cannot perſuade 
c himſelf, that a government ſo clear-ſighted as: 
6s ours, will inſiſt upon conditions, which muſt 
_ © abſolutely deſtroy the trade of France and Spain, 

be as well as that of all other nations of Europe, 
he thinks the demands made by Great- Britain 
© may require a more particular diſcuſſion. 
That, upon this foundation, the King 
i thought the, beſt way of. advancing and per- 
« fecting a negotiation, the beginning of which 
he had ſeen with fo much ſatisfaction, would 
be, to ſend into England a perſon inſtructed in 
e his intention, and authorized by him to agree 
upon ſecurities for ſettling the trade of the 
« ſubjeQs of England, and thoſe particular ad- 

vantages to be ſtipulated in their favour, with«- 
© out deſtroying the trade of the French and Spa- 
©« niards, or of other nations in Chriſtendom. - 
„That therefpre, his Majeſty had charged the: 
of perſon. choſen for. this. commithon, to anſwer- 
< the other. articles of the memorial given him: 
by Mr. Prior; the ſecret of which, thould be: 
of exactly, obſerved.” 
- Monkees, de 7 orcy bad, for ſome years paſt,, 
uſed all his endeavours to incline his maſter to- 
Wards a peace, purſuant to the maxim of his: 
anche. Colbert, That a long war was not for the in- 
0 1 tereit: 
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| Gl of France. Tt was for this reaſon, the King- 
made choice of him in the conferences at the 
Hague; the bad ſucceſs whereof, although it fill-- 
ed him with reſentments againſt the Dutch, did 


not alter his opinion. But he was violently op- 
poſed by a party, both in the court and kingdom, 


who pretended to fear he would ſacrifice the glo- 
ry of the Prince and country, by too large con- 

ceſſions; or, perhaps, would rather wiſh, that 
the firſt offers ſhould have been ſtill made to the 


Dutch, as a people more likely to be leſs ſolicit- 


ous about the intereſt of Britain, than her Maje--. 


 fty would certainly be for theirs ;- and. the parti- 
cular deſign of Mr. Prior's journey was, to find 


out, whether that miniſter had credit enough 


with his Prince, and a ſupport from others in 
power, ſullicient to over-rule the faction e 


peace. 


Mr. Prior's journey could not be kept a free; 


as the court here at firft-ſeemed to intend it. He 


Was diſcovered at his return, by an officer of the 


port at Dover, where he landed, after fix weeks 


abſence; upon which the Dutch Gazettes and 


Engliſh news-papers were full of ſpeculations. 


At the ſame time with Mr. Prior, there arrive : 


ed from France Monſieur- Meſnager, knight of 


the order of Sr. Michael, and one of the council 


of trade to the Moſt Chriſtian King, His com- 
miſſion was, in general, empowering him to treat 
with the miniſter of any prince engaged in the 
war againſt his maſter. In his firſt conferences 
with the Queen's miniſters, he pretended orders 

| to 
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to inſiſt, that her Majeſty ſhould enter into par- 
ticular engagements in ſeveral articles, which did 
not depend upon her, but concerned only the in- 
tereſt of the Allies, reciprocally with thoſe of the 
Moſt Chriſtian King: whereas, the negotiation 
had begun upon this principle, that France ſnould 
conſent to adjuſt the intereſts of Great- Britain 
in the firſt place; whereby her Majeſty would be 


afterwards enabled, by her good offices on all 


ſides, to facilitate the general peace. The Queen : 


reſolved never.to depart from this principle ; but 


was abſolutely determined to remit the particular 
intereſts. of the Allies to general conferences, 
where ſhe would do the utmoſt in her power to 


procure the repoſe of Europe, and the ſatisfaction 


of all parties. It was plain, France could run no 
hazard by this proceeding, becauſe the prelimina- 
ry articles-would have no force before a general 


peace was ſigned. Therefore, it was not doubt- 


ed, but Monſieur Meſnager would have orders to 


wave this new pretenſion, and go on in treating 


upon that foot which was at firſt propoſed. In. 
ſhort, the miniſters required a poſitive and 
ſpeedy anſwer to the articles in queſtion, ſince 
they contained only ſuch advantages and ſecuri- 
ties as her Majeſty thought ſhe had a right to re- 
quire from any Prince whatſoever, to whom the 


dominions of Spain ſhould happen to fall. 


The particular demands of Britain were form- 
ed into eight articles; which Monſieur Meſua- 


ger, having tranſmitted to his court, and 


received new powers from thence, had orders 


to 
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to give his maſter's 5 by way of anſwers 


to the ſeveral points, to be obligatory only after a 
general peace. Theſe demands, together with 

the anſwers of the French King, were drawn up 
and ſigned by Monfieur Meſnager and her Ma- 
jeſty's two principal ſecretaries of ſtate; whereof 
I ſhall here preſent an extract to the reader. 

In the preamble, the Moſt Chi iſtian King ſets. 


"a 


forth, „That being particularly informed, by 


e the laſt memorial which the Britiſb miniſters 
&«& delivered to Monſieur Meſnager, of the diſpoſi- 


et ions of this crown to facilitate a general peace, 
to the ſatisfaction of the ſeveral parties con- 
„ cerned; and his Majeſty finding, in effect, as 
c the ſaid memorial declares, that he runs no 
hazard. by engaging himſelf in the manner 


« there expreſfed, ſince the preliminary articles 


vill be of no force, until the ſigning of the ge- 


© neral peace; and being ſincerely deſirous to 
advance, to the utmoſt of his power, the re- 


& poſe of Europe, eſpecially by a way ſo agreeable 
as the interpolition of a Princeſs, whom ſo ma- 
© ny ties of blood ought to unite to him, and 
<« whoſe ſentiments for the public tranquillity 
c cannot be doubted ; his Majeſty, moved by: 
„ theſe conſiderations, hath ordered Monſieur 
„ Meſnager, Knight, c. to give the following: 
5 anſwers, in writing, to the articles contained in 
-« the memorial tranſmitted to him, entitled, Pre- 


& [iminary demands for Great-Britains 711 POE”. > 


The articles were theſe that follow. 
Fist, The een to the crown to be ac- 
; us = OED 
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Ge knowledged, according to the preſent eſtabliſn- 
« ment. 8 
&« Secondly, A new treaty: of commerce bes 
<« tween Great=-Britain and France, to be made. 
c after the moſt juſt and reaſonable manner. 
« Thirdly, Dunkirk to be demoliſhed. 
0: Fourthly, Gibraltar and Portmahon to con- 
© tinue in the hands of thoſe who now poſſeſs 
c them. 


3 /thly, The Aſſtento (or liberty of ſelling 


5 Negroes to the Spaniſb Weſt-Indies ) to be grant- 
* ed to the Engliſh, in as full a manner as the 
* French poſſeſs it at preſent; and ſuch places in 


te the ſaid Weft-lndies to be aſſigned to the per- 
* ſons concerned in this trade, for the refreſh- 
e ment and ſale of their Negroes, as ſhall 18 
* found neceſſary and convenient. 


6 Sixthly, Whatever advantages, e 
« and rights, are already, or may hereafter be 
granted, by Spain to the ſubjects of France, or 
© any other nation, ſhall be equally granted to 


ce the ſubjects of Great-Britain. 


e Seventhly, For better protecting theit 2 
in the Spaniſb Weſt-Indies, the Engliſh ſhall be 


«© put into poſſeſſion of ſuch places as ſhall be 


named in the treaty of peace. 
* Or, as an equivalent for this aeg that 


« the Aſſiento be granted to Britain, for the term 


&« of thirty years. That the iſle of S8. Chr: ilopher's 
be likewiſe ſecured to the Engliſh. 
„That the advantages and exemption from 
. duties, promiſed 1. Monſicur Me gaager, which, 


5 he. 
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& he affirms, will amount to fiſteen per cent. up- 


on all goods of the growth and manufacture of 


| « Great-Britain, be effectually allowed. 


© That whereas on the ide of the river of 
«© Plate, the Engli ;/b are not in poſſeſſion of any 


colony, a certain extent of territory be allowed 
ec them on the ſaid river, for refreſhing and keep- 


< ing their Negroes, till they are ſold | to the Spa- 
& niards; ſubject, nevertheleſs, to the inſpection 


of an officer appointed by Spain. 


KEighthly, Newfoundland, and the bay and 


4e ſtreights of Hudſon, ſhall be entirely reſtored to 
« the Engliſb; 


« ſeſſion of, when the ratification of this treaty 
4 ſhall be publiſhed in thoſe parts of the world.” 


The fix firſt articles were allowed without any 
difficulty, except that about Dunkirk, where 
France was to have an equivalent, to be ſettled in 


a general treaty : a. difficulty ariſing upon the ſe- 


venth article, the propoſed equivalent was allow- 


ed inſtead thereof. 


The laſt article was referred to the general 


treaty of peace; only the French were to have 
the power of fiſhing for cod, and drying them on 
the iſland of Newfoundland, 


Theſe articles were to be looked upon as con- 


ditions which the Moſt Chriſtian King conſented: . 
to allow; and, whenever a general peace ſhould 


be gned, they were to be digeſted into the uſual 
form. 


and Great-Britain and France 
“ ſhall reſpectively keep whatever dominions in 
North America each of them ſhall be in poſ- 


* 
po. 
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form of a en, to the fatisfaQtion, of | both. 


Crowns. 


The Queen Rods thus ri for ae "A 
rity and advantage of her kingdoms, whenever a 


peace ſhould be made, and upon terms no way 
interfering with the intereſt of her allies, the 
next thing in order was, to procure from France 
ſuch preliminary articles, as might be a ground 
upon which to commence à general * treaty. 
Theſe were adjuſted, and figned the fame day 


with the former; and, having been delivered to 


the ſeveral miniſters reſiding here from the 
powers in alliance with England, were quickly 


made public; bat the various conſtructions and 


cenſures which ' paſſed upon them, have made it 
neceſſary to give the reader the following tran- 
tcript ; 


“The King being willing to contribute all that 


© js in his power to the re- -cſtabliſhing of the gene- 


ral peace, his Majeſty declares, 


« I. That he wilt acknowledge the Queen of 


« Great Britain, in that quality; as alſo the ſuc- 


« ceſſion of that crown, — to the preſent 


© ſettlement. 
II. That he will freely, 40 bona fide, conſent 


«© to the taking all juſt and reaſonable meaſures 5 


« for hindering that the crowns of France and 


& gain may ever be united on the head of the 
© ſame Prince; his Majeity being perſuaded that 


* this exceſs of power would be contrary to the 


good and quiet of Europe. 


88 "The mane} s intention is, that all the par- 
ce ties 
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cc ties eds in the preſent war, wihane except= 
« ing any of them, may find their reaſonable ſa= 
e tis faction in the treaty of peace which ſhall be 


& made : That commerce may be re-eſtabliſhed 


«© and maintained for the future, to the advantage 


© commerce. 


IV. As the King will likewiſe maintain ex- 


66 actly the obſervation of the peace, when it ſhall 


ce be concluded; and the object the King pro- 


&« poſes to himſelf being to ſecure the frontiers of 
« his kingdom, without diſturbing in any manner 
© whatever the neighbouring ſtates, he promiſes 
«© to agree, by the treaty which ſhall be made, 


that the Dutch ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of 


« the fortified places which ſhall be mentioned in 
« the Netherlands, to ſerve hereafter for a barrier; 
«© which may ſecure the quiet of the republic of 
6 Holland againſt any enterprize om the part 
& of France. 


« V. The King combetith likewiſe, that a ſecure. 


and convenient barrier ſhould be formed for the 
ec Empire, and for the houſe of Auftria. - 


« VI. Notwithſtanding Dunkirk coſt the King 


oy very great ſums,as well to purchaſe it, as to fortify 
it; and that it is farther neceſſary to be at very 
5 conſiderable expence for razing the works; his 


« Majeſty is willing however to engage to cauſe 


them to be demoliſhed, immediately after the 


© concluſion of the peace; on condition, that, 


for the erte of that place, a proper e- 


” 
c quivalent, 


« of Great-Britain, of Holland, and of the other 
© nations who have been accuſtomed. to exerciſe | 


© Wy —— Wis @y 
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< quiyalent, that may content him, be given him: 
“And, as England cannot furniih that equivalent, 


the diſcuſſion of it ſhall be referred tothe confe- 
6 rences to beheld for the negociation of the Peace. 


« VII. When the conferehoes tor the negocia- 


tion of the peace ſhall be formed, all the pre- 
« tenſions of the princes and ſtates, engaged in 


< the preſent.war, ſhall be therein diſcuſſed Bona 


« fide, and amicably; and nothing ſhall be omit- 
« ted, to regulate and terminate them, to the ſa- 


& tisfaction of all the parties. 
Masx AER.“ 


Theſe overtures are N upon the eigbth 
article of the grand alliance, made in 1701, where= 
in are contained the conditions, without which a 
peace is not to be made; and whoever compares 
both, will find the raliminactes to reach every 
point propoſed in that article, which thoſe who 


cenſured them at home, if they ſpoke their 
7 thoughts, did not under ſtand: for nothing can be 


plainer than what the public hach often been told, 
that the recovery of Spain from the houſe of Bour- 
ben, was a thing never imagined when the war 


began, but a juſt and and reaſonable ſatisfaction 


to the Emperor; much leſs ought ſuch a condition 
to be held neceſſary at preſent; not only becauſe 


it is allowed on all hands to be impracticable, | 


but likewiſe becauſe, by the changes in the Au- 


Arian and Bourbon families, it would not be ſafe; 


neither did thoſe, who were loudeſt in blaming 


the French preliminaries, know any thing of the | 
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advantages privately ſtipulated for Pritair, whoſe 
intereſts, they aſſured us, were all made a facrifice 
to the corruption or folly of the managers: and. 
and therefore, becauſe the oppoſers of peace have 
been better informed by what they have ſince 
heard and ſeen, they have changed their battery, 
and accuſed the miniſters for betraying the Dutch. 
'The Lord Raby, her Majeſty's ambaſſador at 
the Hague, having made a ſhort journey to Eng- 
land, where he was created Earl of Straſford, went 
back to Holland, about the beginning of October 
1711, with the above preliminaries, in order to 
communicate them to the penſionary and other 
miniſters of the States. The Earl was inſtructed to 
let them know,“ That the Queen had, according 
de to their deſire, returned an anſwer to the firſt 
© propofitions ſigned by Monſieur Torch, ſigni fy- 
ce ing, that the French offers were thought, both 
by her Majeſty and the States, neither fo parti- 
« cular nor fo full as they ought to be, and infiſc- 
e ing to have a diſtinct project formed of ſuch a 
ce peace, as the moſt Chriſtian King would be wil- 
« ling to conclude: that this affair Having been for 
© ſome time tranſacted by papers, and thereby ſub- 
& ject to delays, Monſieur Meſnager was at length 
cc ſent over by France, and had figned thoſe pre- 
ce liminaries now communicated to them: that the 
&« ſeveral. articles did not indeed contain fuch 
* particular conceſſions as France muſt and will 
make in the courſe of a treaty ; but that, how- 
© ever, her Majeſty thought them a ſufficient 
c foundation 
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ec foundation whereon t to open the ware con- 
6 ferences. 


That her Majeſty was unwilling to be e 


'& with determining the ſeveral intereſts. of her 
& Allies, and therefore contented herſelf with ſuch 


e general offers as might include all the particular 


e demands proper to be made during the treaty, 


« where the confederates muſt reſolve to adhere 
* firmly together, in order to obtain from the 


enemy the utmoſt that could be hoped for in 
ce the preſent circumſtances - of affairs; which 


« rule, her Majeſty aſſured the States, ſhe AS 
© on her part firmly obſerve.” 

If the miniſters of Holland ſhould expreſs any 
uneaſineſs, that her Majeſty may have ſettled the 
intereſts of her own kingdoms in a future peace, 
by any private agreement, the ambaſſador was 
ordered to ſay, © Phat the Queen had hitherto re- 

fuſed to have the treaty carried on in her own 


© kingdom, and would continue to do fo, unleſs | 


« they (the Dutch } conſtrained her to take ano- 
de ther meaſure : that, by theſe means, the States, 


„and the reſt of the Allies, would have the op- 


„ portunity of treating and adjuſting their diffe- 
ce rent pretenſions, which her Majeſty would pro- 


„ mote, with all the zeal ſhe had ſhewn for the 
common good, and the particular advantage of 
ce that republic (as they mult do her the Juſtice to 
„ confeſs) in the whole courſe of her reign: that 
the Queen had made no ſtipulation for herſelf, 


© which might claſh with the intereſts of Holland; 


and that the articles to be inſerted in a future 
H 2. «© treaty, 
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© treaty, for the benefit of Britain, were for tlie 
*© moſt part ſuch as contained advantages, which 
* muſt either be continued to the enemy, or be 
e obtained by her Majeſty ; but however, that no 
« conceſſion ſhould tempt her to hearken to a 
© peace, unleis her good friends and allies the 
„States General, had all reaſonable ſatisfaction 
< as to their trade and bartier, as well as in all 
5 other reſpects. | 

After theſe afſurances given in the Queen” 8 

name, the Earl was to infinuate, “ That her Ma- 

jeſty ſhould have juſt reaſon to be offended, and 
eto think the proceeding between her and the 
„States very unequal, if they ſhould pretend to 
© have any further uneaſineſs upon this bead; 
that being determined to accept no advantages 

eto herſelf, repugnant to their intereſts, nor any 
*. peace without their reaſonable ſatis faction, the 
figure ſhe had made during the whole courſe of 
«the war, and the part ſhe had acted ſuperior to 
any of the Allies, who were more concerned in 
« danger and intereſt, might juſtly entitle her to 
& ſettle the concerns of Great- Britain Lore ſhe 
«© would conſent to a general negociation.“ 

If the States ſhould object the engagements the 
Queen was under, by treaties, of making no 
peace but in concert with them, or the particular 
obligations of the barrier treaty; the ambaſſador 
was to anſwer, © That as to the former, her Ma- 
jeſty had not in any ſort ated contrary there- 
% to; that ſhe was ſo far from making a peace 
„ without their conſent, as to declare her firm. res 
7 + folution, 
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ce ſolution not to als; it without. their ſatisfac- 
tion; and that what had paſſed between France 
and her, amounted to no more than an intro- 
* duction to a general treaty. As to the latter, 
c the Earl had orders to repreſent very earneſtly, 
«© how much it was even for the intereſt of Hol- 
and itſelf, rather to compound the advantage 
* of the barrier treaty, than to inſiſt upon the 
4 whole, which the houſe of Auſtria, and ſeveral 
Other Allies would never conſent to; that no- 
ce thing could be more odious to the people of 
5 England than many parts of this treaty, which 
© would have raiſed univerſal indignation, if the 
c ut moſt care had not been taken to quiet the minds 
of thoſe who were acquainted with the terms of 
that guaranty, and to conceal them from thoſe 
* who were not; that it was abſolutely neceſſary 
© to maintain a good harmony between both na- 
tions, without which it would be impoſſible at 
any time to form a ſtrength for redueing an ex 
5 orbitant power, or preſerving the balance of 
« Europe ; from whence it followed, that it could 
„not be the true intereſt. of either country, to 
5 inſiſt upon any conditions which might e 
juſt àpprehenſion to the other. 
„That France had propoſed Utrecht, Mme- 
« oven, Aix or Liege, wherein to hold the general: = 
ce treaty ; and her Majeſty was ready to ſend her 
ce plenipotentiaries to which ever of. thoſe towns 
ce the States ſhould approve.“ 

If the Imperial Minifters, or thoſe of the. other 

Allies, ſhould object againſt the preliminaries as 

1 e no 
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no fümeient ground for opening the conferences, 
and inſiſt that France ſhould conſent to ſuch ar- 
ticles as were ſigned on the part of the Allies in 
the year 1709; the Earl of Straſford was in an- 


ſwer directed to inſinuate, That the Freuch 


might probably have been brought to explain 
themſelves more particularly, had 'they- not per- 
ceived the uneaſineſs, impatience, and jealouſy a- 


mong the Allies, during our tranſactions with that 


court.” However he ſhould declare to them, in the 
Queen's name, That if they were determined 
to accept of peace upon no terms inferior to what 
were formerly demanded, her Majeſty was ready 
ro concur with them, but would no longer bear 


thoſe diſproportions of expence yearly. increaſed 


upon her, nor the deficiency of the confederates 
in every part of the war: that it was therefore 
incumbent upon them to furnith, for the future, 
fuch quotas of ſhips and forces as they were now 
wanting in, and to increaſe their expence, while 


her Oy reduced hers to a reaſonable and juſt | 


proportion.” 
That if the miniſters of Vienna and Holland 


ſhould urge their inability upon this head, the 
Queen inſiſted, “ They ought to comply with her, 
in war or in peace; her Majeſty deſiring no- 
thing, as to the firſt, but what they ought to per- 


form, and what is abſolutely neceſſary; and as to 
the latter, that ſhe had done, and would conti- 


nue to do the utmoſt in her power towards ob- 


taining ſuch a peace, as might be to the Tatisfac- 
tion of all her allies.” 


Some 
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Some days after the Earb of Strafford's depar- 
ture to Holland, Monſieur Buys, penſionary of An 
Herdam, arrived here from thence with inſtruc- 
tions from his maſters to treat upon the ſubj ect of 
the French preliminaries, and the eos for 
carrying on the war. In his firſt conference with 
a committee of council, he objected againſt all 
the articles as too general and uncertain, and a- 
gainſt ſome of them as prejudicial. He aid, 
The French promiſing that trade ſhould be re- 
eſtabliſhed and maintained for the future, was 
meant in order to deprive the Dutch of their ta- 
riff of 1664; for the plenipotentiaries of that 
crown would certainly expound the word reta- 
blir, to ſignify no more than reſtoring the trade of 
the States to the condition it was in Ry 
before the commencement of the preſent war.“ 
He faid, * That, in the article of Dunkirt, the 
deſtruction of the harbour was not mentioned, 
and that the fortifications were only to be razed 
upon condition of an equivalent, which miglit 
occaſion a difference between her MajeſtWind the 
States, ſince Holland would think it hard to have 
a town leſs in their barrier for the demolition of 
Dunkirk, and England would complain to have 
this thorn continue in their ſide, for the ſake of 
giving one town more to the Dutch.” 

Laſtly, he objected, That where the Prench 
promiſed effectual methods ſhould be taken to 
prevent the union of France and Spain under the 
lame king, they offered nothing at all for the ceſ- 
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ſion of Spain, which. was the maſt important | 4 
point of the war. ce 
For theſe reaſons, Monſieur Bay honed 1 55 xr 
Majeſty would alter her meaſures, and demand 
ſpecific articles, upon which the Allies might de- cc 
- bate wRether they would conſent to a negociation. cc 
or no.“ cc 
The Queen, ho looked upon all theſe difficul- 4 
ties raiſed about the method of treating, as en- bY. 
deavours to wreſt the negociation out of her -« 
hands, commanded the lords of the committee to «, 
let Monſieur Buys know, That the experience 
& ſhe formerly had of proceeding by particular 11 
e preliminaries towards a general treaty, gave her cor 
« no-encouragement to repeat the fame method ſte 
any more: That ſuch a preliminary treaty muſt na 
© be negociated either by ſome particular allies, hes 
cc or by all. The firſt, her Majeſty could never mat 
“ ſuffer, ſince ſhe would neither take upon her to mo! 
cc ſettle the intereſts of others, nor ſubmit that o- tor 
cc thers ſhould ſettle thoſe of her own kingdoms. poſt 
« As ti the ſecond, it was liable to Monſieur 1 
« Buys's objection, becaufe the miniſters of France bim 
« would have as fair an opportunity of ſowing di- 10 6 
& yifion among the Allies, when they were all aſ- obs 
c ſembled upon a preliminary treaty, as when the I te 
conferences were open for à negociation of and 
ce peace: That this method could therefore have wich 
© no other effect than to delay the treaty, with- io; 
* out any advantage: That her Majeſty was Tl 
8 heartily diſpoſed, both then and during the ne- gaint 
og . to inſiſt on every thing neceſſary for towa 


oF { ſecuring; 


40 ſecuring the barrier and commerce of the 


„ States, and therefore hoped the conferences 


1 might be opened, without farther difficulties. 


That her Majeſty did not only conſent, but 


« defire to have a plan ſettled for carrying on the 
war, as ſoon as the negociation of peace ſhould 
ce begin, but expected to have the burthen more 
« equally laid, and more agreeable to treaties, 
© and would join with the States in preſſing the 
Allies to perform their parts, as ſne had endea- 
voured to animate them by her example.” 
Monſieur Buys ſeemed to know little of his 
maſter's mind, and pretended he had no power to 
conclude upon any thing. Her Majeſty's mini- 
jter propoſed to him an alliance between the two 
nations, to ſubſiſt after a peace. To this he 
hearkened very readily, and offered to take the 


matter ad referendum, having authority to do no 


more. His intention was, that he might appear 


to negociate, in order to pain time to pick out, if 


poſſible, the whole ſecret of the tranſactions be- 
tween Britain and France; te diſcloſe nothing 


himſelf, nor bind his maſters to any conditions; 


to ſeek delays till the parliament met, and then 


obſcrve what turn it took, and what would be 


the iſſue of thoſe frequent cabals between himſelf 
and ſome other foreign miniſters, in conjunction 
with the chief leaders. of the diſcontented fac- 
tion. 

The Dutch hoped, that the mano raiſed]: a- 
gainſt the proceedings of the Queen's miniſters 
towards a peace, would. n the parliament diſ- 


. approve. 


4. 
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approve . had been done, whereby the States: 
would be at the head of the negociation, which. 
the Queen did not think fit to have any more in 
their hands, where it had miſcarried twice alrea- 

dy, although Prince Eugene himſelf owned, 


&© That France was then diſpoſed to conclude a 
peace upon ſuch conditions, as it was not worth 
the life of a grenadier to refuſe them.” As to 


inſiſting upon ſpecific preliminaries, her Majeſty 
thought her own method much better, for each 


Ally, in the courſe of the negociation, to advance 


and manage his own pretenſions, wherein ſhe 
would ſupport and aſſiſt them, rather than for 
two miniſters of one Ally to treat ſolely with the 
enemy, and report what they pleaſed to the reſt, 
as was praCtiſed by the Dutch at Gertruydenberg. 


One part of Monſieur Buys's inftructions was 


to deſire the Queen not to be ſo far amuſed by a 


treaty of peace, as to neglect her preparation for 


var againſt the next campaign. Her Majeſty, 


who was firmly reſolved againſt ſubmitting any 
longer to that unequal burthen of expence ſhe 


had hitherto lain under, commanded Mr. Seere- 
tary St. John to debate the matter with that mi- 
niſter, who ſaid he had no power to treat, only 
inſiſted that his maſters had fully done their part, 
and that nothing but. exhortations could he uſed 
to prevail on the other Allies to act with greater 
vigour. 

On the other fide, the Queen refuſed to con- 
cert any plan for the proſecution of the war, till 


the States would join with her in agreeing to o- 
| | 8 Pen 


A 


King of Spain. 8 
Auen 1711, with the utmoſt privacy, diſpatched 
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pen the conferences of peace; which therefore, 


by Monſ. Buys's application to them, was accord- 

ingly done, by a reſolution taken in Holland upon 

the twenty-firſt of November 1711, N.S. 
About this time the Count de Gallas was forbid 


the court, by order from the Queen, who ſent him 
word, that ſhe looked upon him no longer as a 


public miniſter. 


This gentleman thought fit to at a very e 


nourable part here in England, altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with the character he bore of envoy from 
the late and preſent Emperors; two princes un- 
der the ſtricteſt ties of gratitude to the Queen, 
eſpecially the latter, who had then the title of 
Count Gallas, about the end of 


an Haften one of his clerks, to Frankfort, where 
the Earl of Peterborough was then expected. This 
man was inſtructed to paſs for a Spamard, and 
inſinuate himſelf into the Earls ſervice ; which he 


accordingly did, and gave conſtant information _ 


to the laſt Emperor's ſe eretary at Frankfort, of all 
he could gather up in his lordſhip's family, as 
well as copies of ſeveral letters he had tranſcribed. 
It was likewiſe diſcovered that Gallas had, in his 


_ diſpatches to the preſent Emperor, then in Spain, 


repreſented the Queen and her miniſters as not to 


be confided in; that when her Majeſty had diſ- 


miſſed the Earl of Sunderland, ſhe promiſed to 
proceed no further in the change of her ſervants, 


yet ſoon afrer turned them all out, and thereby 


ruined the public credit, as well as abandoned 
Spain; 
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Spain; that the preſent miniſters wanted the abili- 


ties and good diſpoſitions of the former; were 


perſons of ill deſigns, and enemies to the common 
cauſe; and he {Gallas could not truſt them. In 


his letters to Count Zinzendorf,, he ſaid, «© That 


Mr. Secretary St. John complained of the houſe 
« of Auſtria's backwardneſs, only to make the 
&« King of Spain odious to England, and the people 
ee here deſirous of a peace, although it were ever 


« ſo bad a one;” to prevent which, Count Ga. 
las drew up a memorial, which he intended to 


give the Queen, and tranſmitted a draught of it 
to Zinzendorf for his advice and approbation. 


This memorial, among other great promiſes to 


encourage the continuance of the war, propoſed 
the detaching a good body of troops from Hungary, 
to ſerve in Taly or e as the Queen er 
think fit. 

Zinzendorf thought this too bold a ſtep, wan 
out conſulting the Emperor : to which Gallas re- 


plied, that his deſign was only to engage the 
Queen to go on with the war; that Zinzendorf 


knew how earneſtly the Engliſh and Dutch had 
prefſed to have theſe troops from Hungary; and 
therefore they ought to be promiſed, in order 
to quiet thoſe two nations, after which ſeveral 
ways might be found to elude that promiſe; and, 
in the mean time, the great point would be 
gained, of bringing the Eugliſb to declare for con- 


tinuing the war: That the Emperor might after- 


wards excuſe himſelf, by apprehenſion of a war 
in Hungary, or of that between the Turks and 
| Mu W 


garns | wy 
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Ayſcovites : That if theſe excuſes ſhould be at an 
end, a detachment of one or two. regiments. might 
be ſent, and the reſt deferred, by pretending want 


of money; by which the Queen would probably 


be brought to maintain ſome part of thoſe troops, 
and perhaps the whole body. He added, that 
this way of management was very common a= 
mong the Allies; and gave for an example, the 
forces which the Dutch had promiſed fer the ſer- 


vice of Spain, but were never lent; with ſeveral 
other inſtances of 'the ſame kind, which he laid 


might be produced. 


Her Majeſty, who had long ſuſpected that CR 


Gallas was engaged in theſe and the like practi- 
ces, having at laſt received authentic proofs of 
this whole intrigue, from original letters, and the 


voluntary - confeſſion of thoſe, who were prinei- 


pally concerned in carrying it on, thought it ne- 


ceſſary to ſhew her reſentment, by refuſing the 


Count any more acceſs to her perſon or her court. 
Although the Queen, as it hath been already 
obſerved, was reſolved to open the conferences 
upon the general preliminaries, yet ſhe thought 
it would very much forward the peace, to know 


what were the utmoſt conceſſions which France 
would make to the ſeveral Allies, but eſpecially 


to the States-General and the Duke of Savoy :, 

therefore, while her Majeſty was preſſing the for= 
mer to agree to a general treaty, the Abbe Gual- 
tier was ſent to France with a memorial, to de- 
ſire that the moſt Chriſtian King would explain 


himſelf upon thoſe preliminaries, particulary with 
Vor, XII. 2 ER relation 
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n to Sa voy aud Holland, whoſe latiskaction 
the Queen had moſt at heart, as well from her 
friendſhip to both theſe powers, as becauſe, if ſne 
might engage to them that their juſt prerenſions 
would be allowed, few difficulties would remain, 
of any moment, to retard the general peace. 

The French anſwer to this memorial contained 
ſeveral ſchemes and propoſals for the ſatisfa&tion 
of each Ally, coming up very near to what her 
Majeſty and her miniſters thought reaſonable. The 
greateſt difficulties ſeemed to be about the Elector 


of Bavaria, for whoſe intereſts France appeared 


to be as much concerned, as the Queen was for 
thoſe of the Duke of 8avey + however, thoſe were 
judged not very hard to be ſurmounted. 

The States having at length agreed to a gene- 
ral treaty, the following particulars were concerted 
between her Majeſty and that Republic. 

% hat the congreſs ſhould be held at Utrecht ; 
te that the opening of the congreſs ſhould be upon 
ce the 12th of January, N. 8. 1711-12. 

„ That for avoiding all inconveniencies of cere- 
© mony, the miniſters of the Queen and States, 
ce during the treaty, ſhould have only the charac- 
ce ters of plenipotentiaries, and not take that of 
tc ambaſſadors, till the day on which the h 
cc ſhould be ſigned. 
„ Laſtly, the Queen and States inſiſted, that 

« the miniſters of the Duke of Anjou, and the 
& late Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, ſhould 
© not appear at the congreſs until the points re- 
© lating to their maſters were W and were 

| firmly 
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te firmly reſolved not to ſend their paſſports for the 
« miniſters. of France, till the moſt Chriſtian 


« King. declared, that the abſence of the fore- 


c mentioned miniſters ſhould not delay the pro- 
&« preſs of the negociation.” 
Purſuant to the three former articles, hes Ma- 


jeſty wrote circular letters to all the Allies enga- 


ged with her in the preſent war; and France had 
notice, that as ſoon as the King declared his com- 


pliance with the laſt article, the blank paſſports : 


ſhould. be filled up with the names of the Mareſ- 
chal D'Uxelles, the Abbe de Polignac, and Monſ: 
Meſnager, who were appointed plenipotontianies 
for that crown. 

From what 1 have bieten deduced, the reader 


ſees the plan which the Queen thought the moſt 
_ effeCtual for advancing a peace. As the conferen- 


ces were to begin upon the general preliminaries, 


the Queen was to be empowered by France to-of- 


fer ſeparately to the Allies, what might be rea- 
ſonable for each to accept; and her own intereſts 
being previoully ſettled, ſhe was to act as a gene- 
ral mediator: a figure that became her beſt, from 


the part ſhe had in the war, and more uſeful] to 


the great end at which ſhe aimed, of giving a 
ſafe and; honourable peace to Europe. 


| Beſides, it was abſolutely neceſſary for thes in- 


teteſis . of Britain, that the Queen ſhould be at the 


head of the negociation, without which her Ma- 


jeſty could find no expedient to redreſs the inju- 


ries her kingdoms were ſure to ſuffer by the Bar- 
rier I e In order to ſettle this point with the 
12 States, 
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States, the miniſters be had a conference with 
Monſieur Buys, a few days before the parliament 
met. He was told, „how neceflary it was, by 
«* 2. previous concert between the Emperor, the 
© Queen, and the States, to prevent any dif- 
« ference which might ariſe in the courſe of the 


Utrecht treaty; that, under pretence of a bar- 
© rier- for the States- General, as their ſecurity a- 


« gainſt France, infinite prejudice might ariſe to 
ce the trade of Britain, in the Spaniſh Netherlands; 
< for, by the fifteenth article of the Barrier Trea- 
« ty, in conſequence of what was ſtipulated by 


e thatof Munfler, the Queen was brought to en- 


© gage, that commerce ſhall not be rendered 
% more eaſy, in point of duties, by the ſea- ports of 


« Flanders, than it is by the river Scheld, and by 


« the canals on the ſide of the Seven Provinces, 


£ which, as things now ſtood, was very unjuſt ; 


4 for while the towns in Flanders were in the 
hands of France or Spain, the Dutch and we 


traded to them upon equal foot; but now, ſince 


„by the Barrier Treaty thoſe towns were to be 
c poſſeſſed by the States; that republic might lay 
« what duties they pleaſed upon Br:tih goods, af- 
<« ter paſſing by Offend, and make their own cuſ- 
« tom free, which would Cas ruin our whole 


< trade with Flanders.” 


O Upon this the Lords told Monſieur Diego very 
frankly, <« 'That if the States expected the Queen 
« ſhould ſupport their Barrier, as well as their 


demands from France and the houſe of Auſtria 
1 . 3 head, they ought to agree, that the 


ſubjects 
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© ſubjects of Britain ſhould trade as freely to all 
c the countries and places which, by virtue of 
any former or future treaty, were to become 
ce the barrier of the States, as they did in the 
« time of the late King Charles the Second of 
5 Spain, or as the ſubjects of the States- General 
« themſelves ſhall do; and that it was hoped their 
„High Mightineſſes would never ſcruple to rec- 
ce tify a miſtake ſo injurious to that nation, wit h- 
out whoſe blood and treaſure they would have 
had no Barrier at all.“ Monſieur Buys had no- 
thing to anſwer againſt theſe objections, but ſaid, 

be had already wrote to his Maſters for further 
inſtructions. - 

Greater difficulties occurred about / ſettling 
what ſhould. be the barrier to the States after a 
peace, the envoy inſiſting to have all the towns 
that were named in the treaty of barrier and 
ſucceſhon 3 and the Queen's: miniſters excepting. 
thoſe tons, which, if they continued in the 

hands of the Dutch, would render the trade of 
Britain to Hlanders precarious. At length it was 
agreed i in general, that the States ought to have 
What is really effential to the ſecurity ef their 
barrier againſt France, and that ſome amicable 
expedient ſhould be found, for removing the fears 
both of Britain and Holland upon this point. 
But, at the ſame time, Monſ. Buys was told, 
© That although the Queen would certainly inſiſt 
{© to obtain all thoſe points from France, in be- 
« half of her allies the States, yet ſhe hoped his 
6 maſters. were too. reaſonable to break off the 
| "I'S 6 reatyy 
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cc treaty, rather than not obtain the very utmoſt 
< of their: demands, which could not be ſettled 
© here, unleſs he were fully inſtructed to ſpeak 
«and conelude upon that fubjeck: That her 
© Majefty thought, the beſt way of ſecuring the 
< common intereft, and preventing the diviſion 
of the allies, by the artifices of France, in the 
<£ courſe of a long negociation, would be, to con- 
« cert between the Queen's miniſters and thoſe 
of the States, with a due regard to the other 
© confederates, ſuch a plan as might amount to 
© a ſafe and honourable peace.” After which, 
the Abbe Polignac, who, of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, was moſt in the ſecret of his court, 
'might be told, „That it was in vai to amuſe 
«each other any longer; that, on-ſuch terms, 
© the peace would be immediately eoncluded; 
c and that the conferences muſt ceaſe, if thoſe 
4% conditions were not, en _— and with 
expedition, granted.“ 

A treaty between her Majeſty. and the States, 
to ſubſiſt after a peace, was now ſigned, Monſieur 
Buys having received full powers to that purpoſe. 
His maſters were deſirous to have a private ar- 
ticle added, ub ſperati, concerning thoſe terms of 
peace, without the granting of which, we ſhout 
ſtipulate, not to agree with the enemy. But 
neither the character of Buys, nor the manner in 
which he was empowered to treat, would allow 
the Queen to enter into ſuch an engagement. 

The congreſs likewiſe approaching, there was not 
time to ſettle a point a ſo great importance. 

| Neither, 
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Neither, laſtly, would her Majeſty be tied down 
by Holland, without previous fatisfaQtion upon 
ſeveral articles in the barrier treaty, ſo inconſiſtent 
with her engagement to other powers in the al- 
lance, and fo injurious to her own kingdoms. | 
The Lord Privy-Seal, and the Earl of Stra- 
ford having, about the time the parliament met, 
been appointed her Majeſty's plenipotentiaries for 
treating a general peace, I ſhall here break off the 
account of any further progreſs made in that great 


affair, until I reſume it in the laſt Won of 
nn py ä | Ks 3 : 
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HE houſe of commons Greed addin; | 
from the beginning of the ſeſſion, to en- 
quire ſtrictly, not only into all abuſes relating to 
the accounts of the army, but likewiſe into the 
ſeveral treaties between. us and our allies 3. upon 
what articles and conditions they were firſt agreed 
to; and how theſe had been ſince obſerved. In 
the firſt week of their fitting, they ſent an ad- 
dreſs to the Queen, to deſire that the treaty, 
whereby her Majeſty was obliged to furniſh fort 
thouſand men, to act in conjunction with the 
forces of her allies in the Low Countries, might 
be laid before the houſe. To which the ſecretary 
of ſtate brought an anfwer, That ſearch had 
been made, but no footſteps could be found of 
« any treaty or convention for that purpoſe.” 
It was this. unaccountable neglect in the former 
1 miniſtrp, 
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miniſtry, which firſt gave a pretence to the allies 
for leffening their quotas, ſo much to the diſad- 
vantage of her Majeſty, her kingdoms, and the 


common cauſe, in the courſe of the war. It had 
been ſtipulated by the grand alliance between the 


Emperor, Britain, and the States, that thoſe three 
powers ſhould aſſiſt each other with their whole 
force, and that the ſeveral proportions ſnould be 
ſpecified in a particular convention. But if any 
ſuch convention were made, it was never ratified ; 
only the parties agreed, by common conſent, to 
take each a certain ſhare of the burthen upon 
themſelves, which the late King Villiam com- 
municated to the houſe of commons by his ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and which afterwards, the other 


two powers, obſerving the mighty zeal in our 


miniftry for prolonging the war, eluded as they 
Pleaſed. | 

The commiſſioners far ſtating: the bite ac- 
counts of the kingdom, had, in executing their 
office the preceding ſummer, diſcovered ſeveral 
practices relating to the affairs of the army, 
which they drew up in a art, and delivered to-. 
the houſe. 
The commons began their examination of 4 
report, with a member of their own, Mr. Robert 
Walpole, already mentioned, who, during his be- 
ing ſecretary at war, had received five hundred 
guineas, and taken a note for five hundred 
pounds more, on account of two conttacts for 
forage of the Queen's troops quartered in Scot- 
land. He endeavoured to excuſe che firit con- 


rack | 
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tract; but had nothing to ſay about the ſecond. 
The firſt appeared ſo plain and ſo ſcandalous to 
the commons, that they voted the author of it 
guilty of a high breach of truſt, and notorious 
corruption; committed him priſoner to the 
Tower, where he continued to the end of the 
ſeſſion; and expelled him the houſe. He was a 
perſon much careſſed by the oppoſers of the 
Queen and miniſtry, having been firſt drawn into 
their party by his indifference to any principles, 


and afterwards kept ſteady by the loſs of his 


place. His bold forward countenance, altoge- 


ther a ſtranger to that infirmity which makes 


men baſhful, joined to a readineſs of ſpeaking in 
public, hath juſtly entitled him, among thoſe of 


his faction, to be a ſort of leader of the ſecond 
form. The reader muſt - excuſe me for being ſo 


particular about one, who 1 is otherwiſe GY 
obſcure. | at's 

Another part of the repors; i oviicernte the 
Duke of Marlborough, who had received large 


_ ſums of money, by way of gratuity, from thoſe 


who were the undertakers for providing the army 
with bread. This the Duke excuſed, in a letter 
to the commiſſioners, from the like practice of 


other generals; but that excuſe appeared to be of 


little weight; and the miſchievous conſequences 
of ſuch a corruption were viſible enough, ſince 


the money given by theſe undertakers were but 


bribes for connivance at their indirect dealings 
with the army. And as frauds that begin-at the 
top are 7 to ſpread through all the ſubordinate 

ranks 
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ranks of thoſe who have any ſhare i in the manage. 


ment, and to increaſe as they circulate; ſo, in this 
caſe, for every thouſand pounds given to the ge- 
neral, the ſoldiers, at leaſt, ſuffered: four-fold. 
Another article of this report, relating to the 
Duke, was yet of more importance. The greateſt 
part of her Majeſty's forces in Flanders, were 


mercenary troops, hired from ſeveral princes of 


Europe. It was found, that the Queen's general 


ſubtracted two and a half per cent. out of the pay | 
of thoſe troops, for his own uſe, which amounted 


to a great annual ſum. The Duke of Marlborough, 
in his letter already mentioned, endeavouring to 
extenuate the matter, told the commiſſioners, 


© That this deduCtion was a free gift from the 


« foreign. troops, which he had negoeiated with 
& them by the late King's orders, and had ob- 
© tained the Queen's warrant for reſerving and 


& receiving it: That it was intended for ſecret 


«ſervice, the ten thouſand pounds-a-year, given 
* by parliament, not proving ſufficient, and had 


6 all been laid out that way.” The commiſſion- 


ers obſerved in anſwer, * That the warrant was 
« kept dormant for nine years, as indeed no en- 
© try of it appeared in the ſecretary of ſtate's 
© books, and the deduction of it concealed all 
t that time from the knowledge of parliament; 
cc that if it had been a free gift from the foreign 


ce troops, it would not have been ſtipulated by 


agreement, as the Duke's letter confeſſed, and 


« as his warrant declared; which letter affirmed - 
. *6this. ſtoppage t to be intended for defraying X- 


9 25 traordinary 
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ce traordinary contingent expences of the troops, 


te and therefore ſhould not have been applied to 
das ſecret ſervices.” They ſubmittedito the houſe, 


whether the -warrant itſelf were legal, or duly 
counter-figned. The commiſſioners added,. That 


% no receipt was ever given for this deducted. 


© money, nor was it mentioned in any receipts 
* from the foreign troops, Which were always 
te taken in full. And laſtly, that the whole ſum, 
on computation, amounted to near three hun- 
e dred thouſand pounds.” 

The houſe, after a long debate;reſobred;- «6 That 
«the taking ſeveral ſums from the contractors 


for bread, by the Duke of Marlborough,' was 


« unwatrantable and illegal; and that the two 
© and a half per cent. deducted from the foreign 


© troops, was public money, and ought to be ac- 


© counted for.” Which reſolutions were laid 
before the Queen by the whole houſe, and her 
Majeſty promiſed to do her part in redreſſing 
what was complained of. The Duke and his 
friends had, about the beginning of the war, by 
their credit with the-Queen, procured a warrant 


from her Majeſty for this perquiſite of two and 4 
half per cent. The warrant was directed to the 
Duke of Marlborough, and counter-ſigned by Sir 


Charles Hedges, then ſecretary of ſtate; by virtue 
of which, the paymaſter-general of the army 
was to pay the ſaid deducted money to the gene- 


ral, and take ee in full from the foreign 
troops. i 


It was obſerved, as very commendable, and be- 


coming 


— 
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coming the dignity of ſuch an aſſembly, that this 
debate was managed with great temper, and with 
few perſonal reflections upon the Duke of Marl- 
berough. They ſeemed only deſirous to come at 


the truth, without which they could not anſwer 
the truſt repoſed in them, by thoſe whom they 


repreſented ; and left the reſt to her Majeſty's 
prudence. The attorney-general was ordered to 
commence an action againſt the Duke for the 
ſubtracted money, which would have amounted 
to a great ſum, enough to ruin any private per- 
ſon, except himſelf. This proceſs 1s {till depend- 
ing, although very moderately purſued, either by 
the Queen's indulgence to one whom ſhe had 
formerly ſo much truſted, or perhaps to be reviv= 
ed or ſlackened, according to the future demean- 


our of the defendant. 


Some time after, Mr. Cardonell, a member of 
parliament, and ſecretary to the general in Flan- 
ders, was expelled the houſe, for the offence of 
receiving yearly bribes from. thoſe who had con- 
tracted to furniſh bread for the army, and met 
with no farther puniſhment, for a practice voted 
to be unwarrantable and corrupt. 

Theſe were all the cenſures, of any moment, 
which the commons, under ſo great a weight of 
buſineſs, thought fit to make, upon the reports of 
their commiſhoners for inſpecting the public ac- 
counts. But having promiſed, in the beginning 


of this hiſtory, to examine the ſtate of the nation, 


with reſpect to its debts; by what negligence or 


corruption they firſt began, and, in proceſs. of 
time, 
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time, made ſuch a prodigious increaſe z and laſt- 
ly, what courſes have been taken under the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, to find out funds for anſwer- 
ing ſo many unprovided incumbrances, as well as 


put aſtop to new ones ; I ſhall endeavour to ſatis» 


fy the reader upon this important article. 

By all I have yet read of the hiſtory of our 
own country, it appears to me, that the national 
debt, ſecured upon parliamentary funds of inte- 
reſt, were things unknown in England before the 
jaſt revolution under the Prince of Orange. It is 
true, that in the grand rebellion, the King's ene- 
mies borrowed money of particular perſons, upon 
what they called the public faith; but this was 
only for ſhort periods, and the dure no more 
than what they could pay at once, as they con- 
ſtantly did. Some of our Kings have been very 


profuſe in peace and war, and are blamed in hiſ- 


tory for their oppreſſions of the people by ſevere 
taxes, and for borrowing money which they ne- 


ver paid; but national debts was a ſtyle which, I 
doubt, would hardly then be underſtood. When 


the Prince of Orange was raiſed to the throne, 

and a general war began in theſe parts of Europe, 
the King and his counſellors thought it would be ill 
policy to commence his reign with heavy taxes upon 
the people, who had lived long in eaſe and plenty, 


and might be apt;;to think their deliverance too 
dearly bought; wherefore, one of the firſt actions 


of the new government was to take off the tax 


upon chimnies, as a burthen very ungrateful to 


the commonalty. But money being wanted to 
Vo IL. XII. % ſupport | 
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ſupport the war (which even the convention par- 


liament, that put the crown upon his head, were 
very unwilling he ſhould engage in) the preſent 


| Biſhop of Saliſbury® is ſaid to have found out that 


expedient (which he had learned in Holland) of 
raiſing money upon the ſecurity of taxes, that 
were only ſufficient to pay a large intereſt. The 
motives which prevailed on people to fall in with 
this project, were many and plauſible ; for ſup- 
poſing, as the miniſters induſtriouſly gave out, 
that the war could not laſt above one or two 


_ campaigns at moſt, it might be carried on with 


very moderate taxes; and the debts accruing, 
would, in proceſs of time, be eaſily cleared after 
a peace. Then the bait of large intereſt would 


draw in a great number of thoſe whoſe money, 


by the dangers and difficulties of trade, lay dead 
upon their hands; and whoever were lenders to 


the government, would, by ſureſt principle, be 


obliged to ſupport it. Beſides, the men of eſtates 
could not be perſuaded, without time and diih- 
culty, to have thoſe taxes laid on their lands, 


which cuſtom hath ſince made fo familiar; and 


it was the buſineſs of ſuch as were then in power, 
to cultivate a monied intereſt, becauſe the gentry 
of the kingdom did not very much reliſh thoſe 


new notions in government, to which the King, 
who had imbibed his politics in his own country, 


was thought to give too much way. Neither, 


perhaps, did that Prince, think national incum- 
weaned to be any evil at all, ſince the flouriſhing 


republic 


Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 
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republic where he was born, is thought to owe 


more than ever it will be able or willing to pay. 
And I remember, when I mentioned to Monſ. 


Buys the many millions we owed, he, would ad- 
vance it as a maxim, that it was for the intereſt 
of the public to be in debt; which, perhaps, may 
be true in a commonwealth ſo crazily inſtituted, - 
where the governors. cannot. have too many 
pledges of their ſubjects fidelity, and where a 
great majority muſt inevitably be undone by any 
revolution, however brought about: but to pre- 
ſcribe the ſame rules to a monarchy, whoſe 
wealth ariſeth from the rents and improvements 
of lands, as well as trade and manufactures, is 
the mark of aconſined and cramped underſtanding. 
I was moved to ſpeak thus, becauſe I am very 
well ſatisfied, that the pernicious counſels of bor 
rowing money upon public funds of intereſt, as 
well as ſome other ſtate-leſſons, were taken indi- 
geſted from the like practices among the Dutch, 
without allowing in the leaſt for any difference in 
government, religion, law, cuſtom, extent of 
country, or manners and diſpoſitions of the people. 
But when this expedient of anticipations and 
mortgages was firſt put in practice, artful men in 
office and credit, began to conſider what uſes it 
might be applied to; and ſoon found it was likely to- 
prove the moſt fruitful ſeminary, not only toeftabliſh 


a faction they intended to ſet up for their own ſup- 
port, but likewiſe to raiſe vaſt wealth for them= 


ſelves in particular, who were to be the managers 
and directors in it. It was manifeſt, that nothing 
| 5 could. 
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could promote theſe two deſigns ſo much, as 

burthening the nation with debts, and giving 
encouragement to lenders : for, as to the firſt, it 
was not to be doubted, that monied men would 
be always firm to the party of thoſe who adviſed 


the borrowing upon ſuch good ſecurity, and with 


ſuch exorbitant premiums and intereſt ; and every 
new. ſum that was lent, took away as much pow- 


er from the landed men, as it added to theirs : ſo 


that the deeper the kingdom was engaged, it was 


ſtill the better for them. Thus, a new eſtate and 


property ſprung up in the hands of mortgagees, to 
whom every houſe and foot of land in England 


Paid a rent-charge, free of all taxes and defalca- 


tions, and purchaſed at lefs than half value: fo 
that the gentlemen of eſtates were, in effect, but 
tenants to theſe new landlords z many of whom 
were able, in time, to force the election of bo- 
roughs out of the hands of thoſe who had been 
the old proprietors and inhabitants. This was 


arrived to ſuch a height, that a very few years 
more of war and funds would have clearly caſt 


the balance on the monied ſide. 

As to the ſecond, this project of e | 
upon funds, was of mighty advantage to thoſe 
who were in the management of it, as well as to 
their friends and dependants; for, fundsprovingot- 


ten deficient, the government was obliged to ſtrike 


tallies for making up the reſt, which tallies were 
ſometimes (to ſpeak in the merchant's phraſe) at 
above forty per cent. diſcount. At this price, 
thoſe who were in the ſecret, bought them up, 
3 3 and 
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and then took care to have that deficiency ſupplied 
in the next ſeſſion of parliament, by which they 
doubled their principal in a few months; and, for 


the encouragement of lenders, every new proje& - 


of lotteries or. annuities propoſed ſome farther ad- 
vantage, either as to intereſt or premium. 

In the year 1697, a general mortgage was made 
of certain revenues and taxes already ſettled, 
which amounted to near a million a year. This 
mortgage was to continue till 1706, to be a fund 
for the payment of about five millions one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. In the firſt parliament of 
the Queen, the ſaid mortgage was continued 
till 1710, to ſupply a deficiency of two millions 


three hundred thouſand pounds, and intereſt of 
above a million; and, in the intermediate years, 


a great part of that fund was branched out into 


annuities for ninety- nine years; ſo that the late: 


miniſtry raiſed all their money to 1710, only by 
continuing funds which were already granted to 


their hands. This deceived the people in gene- 


ral, who were ſatisfied to continue the payments 
they had been accuſtomed to, and made the ad- 
miniſtration ſeem eaſy, ſince the war went on 


without any new taxes raiſed, except the very laſt | 
year they were in power; not conſidering what a. 


mighty fund was exhauſted, - and muſt be perpe-- 
tuated, although extremely injurious to trade,, 

and to the true intereſt of the nation. 
This great fund of the general mortgage was: 
not only loaded, year after year, by mighty-ſums; 
borrowed upon it, but with the intereſts due up- 
K33 en 
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'on thoſe ſums ; for which the treaſury was forced 
to ſtrike allies, payable: out of that fund, after 
-all the money already borrowed: upon it, there 
being no other proviſion. of intereſt for three or 
four years: till at laſt the fund was ſo overloads 
ed, that it could neither pay principal nor inte- 


reſt; and tallies were ſtruck for both, which oc- 
calioned their great diſcount. 


But, to avoid miſtakes upon a ſubject where 1 
am not very well verſed, either in the ſtyle or 
matter, I will tranſcribe an account ſent me by a 


| perſon * who is ticmughly inſtructed in theſe af- 
fairs. 


© In the year-1707, the funs of eight hundred 


© twenty-two thouſand three hundred and eighty- 


© one pounds hfteen ſhillings and ſixpence was 
© raifed, by continuing part of the general mort- 
gage from 1710 to 1712; but with no provi- 


| © ſion of intereſt till Auguſt the firſt, 1710, other- 
* wiſe than by ſtriking tallies for it on that fund; 


© payable after all the other money borrowed. 
© In 1708, the ſame funds were continued from 


1712 to 1714, to raiſe ſeven hundred twenty- 
nine thouſand: ſixty- ſeven pounds fifteen ſnil- 


lings and ſixpence; but no proviſion for intereſt 
© till Auguſt the firſt, 1712, otherwiſe than as be- 
fore, by ſtriking tallies for it on the fame fund, 
© payable after all the reſt of the money borrow- 


ed. And the diſcount of tallies then beginning 


© to riſe, great part of that money remains ſtill 


“ unraiſed; and chere! is nothing to pay intereſt 


8 © TX 
Sir John Blount, 
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© for the money lent, till Augiſt the firſt, 1712. 
© But the late lord treaſurer ſtruck tallies for the 
© full ſum directed by the a&t to be borrowed; 
© great part of which have been delivered in pay- 
ment to the navy and victualling-offices, and 
© {ome are ftill in the hands of the government. 
In 1709, part of the ſame fund was continu= 


ed from Augu/? the firſt, 1714, to Augiſt the 


„firſt, 1716, to raiſe ſix hundred forty-five thou- 
ſand pounds; and no proviſion for intereſt tifl 
* Augu/t the ſirſt, 1714, (which was about five 
years) but by borrowing money on the ſame 
fund, payable after the fums before lent ; 16 
© that little of that money was lent. But the tal- 
© lies were ſtruck for what was unlent, ſome of 
© which: were given out for the payment of the 
© navy and victualling, and ſome ſtill remain in 
the hands of the government. 
In 1710, the ſums which were before given 
© from 1714 to 1716, were continued from thence 
© to 1720, to raiſe 1, 296,5 52 J. 9s. 114 d. and no 
© immediate proviſion for intereſt till Auguſt the 
« firſt, 1716; only, after the duty of one ſhilling 
per buſhel, on ſalt, ſhould be cleared from the 
© money it was then charged with, and which 
© was not ſo cleared till Midſummer 1712 laſt, 
© then that fund was to be applied to pay the in- 
6 tereſt till August the firſt, 1716, which intereſt 
© amounted to about 77,793 o_— annum; and 
© the ſaid ſalt fund produceth but about'5 5,000 U 
© per annum ſo that no money was borrowed up- 
don the general mortgage in 1710, except 
150,000 4. 
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© 150,0007. lent by the Sit cantons; but tal. 
_ © lies were ſtruck for the whole ſum. Theſe all 
„remained in the late treaſurer's hands at the 
© time of his removal; yet the money was expend- 
ed, which occaſioned thoſe great demands up- 


© on the commiſſioners of the treaſury who ſuc- 


* ceeded him, and were forced to pawn thoſe tal- 
lies to the bank, or to remitters, rather than ſell 
© them-ar 20 or 25 per cent. diſcount, as the price 


© then was. About 200,000 J. of them they paid. 
© to clothiers of the army, and others; and all the 
© reſt, being above 90,000 /. have been ſub- 
© {ſcribed into the Scuth- Sea yy for the ule: 
© of the public.“. | 
When the Earl of Gedelphin was 8 bm 
his employment, he left a debt upon the navy, 
of millions, all contracted under his ad- 
miniſtration, which had no parliament-ſecurity,. 
and was daily increaſed. Neither could 1 ever 
learn, whether that lord had the ſmalleſt pro- 
ſpect of clearing this incumbrance, or whether 
there were policy, negligence, or deſpair at the 
bottom of this unaccountable management. But 
the conſequences were viſible and ruinous; for 


by this means navy- bills grew to be 40 per cent. 


diſcount, and upwards; and almoſt every kind of 
ſtores, bought by the navy and victualling- offices, 
coſt the government double rates, and ſometimes 
more; ſo that the public hath directly loſt ſeveral 
millions upon this one article, without : any ſort of 
neceſſity, that I could ever hear aſſigned by the a- 
bleſt vindicators of that party. 


32 
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- In this oppreſſed and entangled ſtate was the 


a with relation to its debts, when the 
Queen removed the Earl of Godolpbin from his 
office, and put it into commiſſion, of which the 
preſent treaſurer was one. This perſon had been 
choſen ſpeaker ſucceſſively to three parliaments, 
was afterwards ſecretary of ſtate, and always in 


great eſteem with the Queen, for his wiſdom and 


fidelity. The late miniſtry, about two years be- 


fore their fall, had prevailed with her Majeſty, 
much againſt 1 inclination, to diſmiſs him from 
her ſervice; for which they cannot be juſtly 


blamed, ſince he had endeavoured the ſame thing 


againſt them, and very narrowly failed; which 


makes it the more extraordinary, that he ſhould 


ſucceed in a ſecond attempt againſt thoſe very ad- 


verſaries, who had ſuch fair warning by the 


ſirſt, He is firm and ſteady in his reſolutions, 
not eafily diverted from them, after he hath once 
poſſeſſed himſelf of an opinion that they are 


right, nor very communicative where he can act 


by himſelf, being taught by experience, that a ſe- 
cret is ſeldom fafe in more than one breaſt, That 
which occurs to other men, after mature delibe- 
ration, offers to him as his firſt thoughts; ſo that 


he decides immediately what is beſt to be done; 


and therefore, is feldom at a loſs upon ſudden ex- 
igencies. He thinks it a more eaſy and ſafe rule 
in politics, to watch incidents as they come, and 
and then turn them to the advantage of what he 
purſues, than pretend to foreſee them at a great 


diſtance. Fear, cruelty, avarice, and pride, are 
5 | wholly 
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wholly ſtrangers to his nature; but he is not with- 


out ambition. There is one thing peculiar in his 


temper, which I altogether diſapprove, and do not 
remember to have heard or met with in any other 
man's charaQter : I mean, an eaſineſs and indiffe- 
Tence under any imputation, although he be never 
ſo innocent, and although the ſtrongeſt probabi- 
lities and appearances are againſt him; ſo that I 


have known him often ſuſpected by his neareſt 
friends, for ſome months, in points of the high= 
eſt importance, to a degree that they were ready 


to break with him, and only undeceived by time 
and accident. His detractors, who charge him 


with cunning, are but ill acquainted with his 
character; for, in the ſenſe they take the word, 
and as it is uſually underſtood, I know no man 
to whom that mean talent could be with leſs juſ- 


tice applied, as the conduct of affairs, while he 


hath been at the helm, doth clearly demonſtrate, 
very contrary to the nature and principles of cun- 
ning, which is always employed in ſerving little 


turns, propoſing little ends, and ſupplying daily 
exigencies by little ſhifts and expedients. But, 


to reſcue a prince out of the hands of inſolent. 


ſubjects, bent upon ſuch deſigns as muſt proba- 
bly end in the ruin of the government; to find 
out means for paying ſuch exorbitant debts as 
this nation hath been involved in, and reduce it 


to a better management; to make a potent enemy 
offer advantageous terms of peace, and deliver 


up the moſt important fortreſs of his kingdom, 
28 a lecurity 3 3 and this againſt all the oppoſition, 
mutually 


* 
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mutually cables and inflamed by parties and al- 


lies: | ſuch performances can only be called cun- 
ning by thoſe whoſe want of underſtanding, or of 


candour, puts them upon finding ill names for 


great qualities of the mind, which themſelves do 
neither poſſeſs, nor can form any juſt conception of. 
However, it muſt be allowed, that an obſtinate 


love of ſecrecy in this miniſter, ſeems, at diſtance, 


to have ſome reſemblance of cunning; for he is 


not only very retentive of ſecrets, but appears to 
be ſo too, which I number amongſt his defects. 


He hath been blamed by his friends, for refuſing 


to diſcover his intentions, even in thoſe points 


where the wiſeſt man may have need of advice 


and aſſiſtance; and ſome have cenſured him, up- 


on that account, as if he were jealous of power: 


but he hath been heard to anſwer, «© That he 


85 ſeldom did otherwiſe, without cauſe to re- 
$6 en,, 


However, ſo undiſtin guiſhed a caution cannot, in 


my opinion, be juſtified; by which the owner loſ- 


eth many advantages, and whereof all men, who 
deſerved to be confided in, may, with ſome rea- 
fon, complain. His love of procraſtination (where- 


in doubtleſs nature hath her ſhare) may probably 


be increaſed by the ſame means; but this 1s an 
imputation laid upon many other great miniſters, 
who, like men under too heavy a load, let fall 


that which is of the leaſt conſequence, and go 


back to fetch it when their ſhoulders are free 
for time is often gained, as well as loſt, by delay, 
wy at worſt, iS A fault on the ſecurer ſide. 
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Neither, probably, is this miniſter aſi be for 


half the clamour raiſed againſt him upon that ar- 
ticle : His endeavours are wholly turned upon the 


general welfare of his country, but perhaps with 


too little regard to that of particular perſons, 
which renders him leſs amiable, than he would 
otherwiſe have been from the goodneſs of his hu- 
mour, and agreeable converſation in a private ca- 
pacity, and with few dependers. Yet ſome al- 


| Jowance may perhaps be given to this failing, 


which is one of the greateſt he hath, ſince he can- 
not be more careleſs of other mens fortunes than 
he is of his own. He is maſter of a very great 


and faithful memory, which is of mighty uſe in 


the management of public affairs; and I believe 


there are few examples to be produced in any age, 


of a perſon who hath paſſed through ſo many 
employments in the ſtate, endowed with a great 


| ſhare both of divine and human learning. 


I am perſuaded that foreigners, as well as thoſe 


at home, who live too remote from the ſcene of 


buſineſs, to be rightly informed, will not be diſ- 
pleaſed with this account of a e who, in the 
ſpace of two years, hath been ſo highly inſtru- 
mental in changing the face of affairs in Europe, 


and hath deſerved ſo well of his own prince and 


country. 

In that perplexed condition of the public debts, 
which I have already deſcribed, this miniſter was 
brought into the treaſury and exchequer, and had 
the chief direction of affairs. His firſt regulation 
was that of exchequer bills ; which, to the great 

| diſcouragement 


ent 
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diſcouragement of public credit, and ſcandal to 


the crown, were three per cent. leſs in value than 


the ſums ſpecified in them, The preſent trea- 


ſurer, being then chancellor of the exchequer, 
procured an act of parliament, by which the bank 


of England thould be obliged, in conſideration of 


45,0001. to accept and circulate thoſe bills, with= 


out any diſcount, He then proceeded to ſtop the 
depredations of thoſe who dealt in remittances of 


money to the army, who, by unheard-of exac- 


tions in that kind of traffic, had amaſſed prodi- 
gious wealth at the public coſt, to e the Earl 


of Godolphin had given too much way *, poſſibly 
by negleft ; for I think be cannot be arſe & cor- 


ruption. 
But the new 3 s chief concern wa to 


reſtore the credit of the nation, by finding ſome 
ſettlement for unprovided debts, amounting in 
the whole to ten millions, which hung on the 


public as a load equally heavy and diſgraceful, 


without any proſpect of being removed, and which 


former miniſters never had the care or courage to 
inſpect. He reſolved to go at once to the bot- 


tom of this evil; and having computed and ſum- 
med up the debt a the navy, and victualling, ord- 


nance, and tranſport of the army, and tranſport 


debentures made out for the ſervice of the laſt 


war, of the general mortgage-tallies for the year 
1710, and ſome other deficiencies, he then found 


out a fund of intereſt ſufficient to anſwer all this, 


which, being applied to. other uſes, could not 
Added in the author's own hand-mriting, | 
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raiſe preſent money for the war, but, in a very 


few years, would clear the debt it was engaged 


for. The intermediate accruing intereſt was to 
be paid by the treaſurer of the navy; and, as a 
farther advantage to the creditors, they ſhould be 
erected into a company, for trading to the South- 


ſeas, and for encouragement of fiſhery. When 


all this was fully prepared and digeſted, he made 
a motion in the houſe of commons (who deferred 
extremely to his judgment and abilities) for pay- 


ing the debts of the navy, and other unprovided 


deficiencies, without entering into particulars, . 
which was immediately voted. But a ſudden 
ſtop was put to this affair by an unforeſeen acci- 
dent. 'The Chancellor of the Exchequer (which 
was then his title) being ſtabbed with a penkniſe, 
the following day, at the Cockpit, in the midſt 
of a dozen lords of the council, by the Sieur de 
Guiſcard a French papiſt; the circumftances of 


which fact being not within the compaſs of this 


hiſtory, I ſhall only obſerve, that, after two 


months confinement, and frequent danger of his 


life, he returned to his ſeat in parliament +. 

The overtures made by this miniſter, of pay- 
ing ſo vaſt a debt, under the preſſures of a long 
war, and the difficulty of finding ſupplies for 
continuing it, was, during the time of his illneſs, 
ridiculed by his enemies as an impracticable and 
viſionary project: and when, upon his return to 
the houſe, he had explained his propoſal, the very 
proprietors of the debt were, many of them, pre- 

vailed 

+ See the particular account in the Examiner, vol. III. 
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vailed on to oppoſe it; although the obtaining 
this trade, either through Old Spain, or directly 
to the Spaniſh We/t-Indies, had been one princi- 
pal end we aimed at by this war. However, the 
bill paſſed; and, as an immediate conſequence, 
the naval bills roſe to about twenty per cent. nor 
ever ſell within ten of their diſcount. Another 
good effect of this work appeared by the parlia- 
mentary lotteries, which have been ſince erected. 
The laſt of that kind, under the former miniſtry, 
was eleven weeks in filling; whereas the firſt, 
under the preſent, was filled in a very few hours, 
although it coſt the government leſs; and the o- 
thers, which followed, were full before the acts 
concerning them could . paſs. And, to prevent 
incumbrances of this kind from growing for the 
future, be took care, by the utmoſt parſimony, 


or by ſuſpending payments, where they ſeemed 
leſs to preſs, that all ſtores for the navy ſhould be 


bought with ready money; by which cent. per cent. 
hath been ſaved in that mighty article of our ex- 
pence, as will appear from an account taken at 
the victualling-office on the ninth of Auguſt 1712, 
and the payment of the intereſt was leſs a burthen 
upon the navy, by the ſtores 9 bought at ſo 
cheap a rate. 

It might look invidious to enter into farther 
particulars upon this head, but of ſmaller mo- 
ment. What I have above related, ' may ſerve to 


thew in how ill a condition the kingdom ſtood, 


with relation to its debts, by the corruption, as: 
well as negligence, of former management; and 
Ie L 2 . 
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what prudent, effectual meaſures have ſince been 


taken, to provide for old incumbrances, and hin- 
der the running into new. This may be ſuffici- 
ent for the information of the reader, perhaps al- 
ready tired with a ſubject ſo little entertaining as 
that of accounts: I ſhall therefore now return to 
relate ſome of the principal matters that paſſed! 


in parliament during this ſeſſion. 


Upon the eighteenth of January, the houſe of 
jords ſent down a bill to the commons, for fixing 
the precedence of the Hanover family, which 
probably had been forgot in the acts for ſettling 
the ſucceſſion of the crown. That of Henry VIII. 
which gives the rank to princes of the blood, car- 
ries it no farther than to nephews, nieces, and 
grand- children of the crown; by virtue of which 
the princeſs Schphia is a princeſs of the blood, as 
niece to king Charles I. of England, and precedes 
accordingly; but this privilege doth not deſcend: 
to her ſon the elector, or the eleCtoral prince. 
To ſupply which defect, and pay a compliment 
to.the preſumptive heirs of the crown, this bill, 
as appeareth by the preamble, was recommended 
by her Majelty to the Houſe of Lords; which the 
Commons, to thew their zeal for every thing 
that might be thought to concern the intereſt or 


honour of that illuſtrious family, ordered to be 


read thrice, and paſſed nemine contradicente, and 
returned to the Lords, without any rn N 


on the very day it was ſent down. 


But the houſe ſeemed to have nothing more at 


wg than a ſtrict N into o the ſtate of the 
ö | nation, 
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nation, with reſpect to foreign alliances. Some 
diſcourſes had been publiſhed in print, about the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, boldly complaining of 
certain articles in the Barrier-treaty concluded 
about three years ſince by the Lord Viſcount 
Townſend, between Great Britain and the States= 
General; and ſhewing, in many particulars, the 


 _ unequal conduct of theſe powers in our alliance, 


in furniſhing their quotas and ſupplies. It was 
aſſerted by the ſame writers, That theſe hard- 
“ ſhips, put upon England, had been countenan- 
e ced and encouraged by a party here at home, in 
order to preſerve their power, which could be 

© no otherwiſe maintained than by continuing 
« the war, as well as by her Majeſty's general a- 
« broad, upon account of his own peculiar inte- 
c reſt and grandeur.” Theſe loud accuſations: 
ſpreading. themſelves throughout the kingdom, 
delivered in facts directly charged, and thought, 
whether true or not, to be but weakly confuted, 
had ſuſficiently prepared the minds of the people; 
and, by putting arguments into every body's. 
mouth, had filled the town and country with con- 
troverſies, both in writing and diſcourſe. The 
point appeared to be of great conſequence, whe- 
ther the war continued or not: for, in the former 
caſe, it was neceflary that the Allies ſhould be- 
brought to a more equal regulation; and that the 
States in particular, for whom her Majeſty hae; 
done ſuch great things, ſhould explain and cor 
rect thoſe articles in the barrier-treaty which were 
prejudicial to Britain, and, in either caſe, it was 
2 L 3 | fd 
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fit the people ſhould have at leaſt the fatisfaQtiorr 
of knowing by whoſe counſels, and for what de- 
figns, they had been ſo hardly treated: 

In order to this great enquiry, the barrier-trea- 
ty, with all other treaties and agreements, enter- 
ed into between her Majeſty and her Allies, du- 
ring the preſent war, for the raiſing and aug- 
menting the proportions for the ſervice thereof, 
were, by the Queen's directions, mit An 9d the 

. houſe. | a 

Several reſolutions were drawn up, and report- 
ed at different times, upon the deficiencies of the 
Allies in furniſhing their quotas, upon certain 
articles in the barrier-treaty, and upon the ſtate. 
of the war; by all which it appeared, that what= 
ever had been charged, by public diſcourſes in 
print, againſt the late miniſtry, and the conduct 
of the Allies, was much leſs than the truth. 
Upon theſe reſolutions (by one of which the Lord «7 
Viſcount Townſhend, who negociated and ſigned 
the bärrier-treaty, was declared an enemy to the = 
Queen and kingdom, ) and upon ſome farther di- | 
rections to the committee, a repreſentation Was 1 
formed; and ſoon after the Commons, in a body, f 
preſcnted it to the Queen, the endeavours of the | 
adverſe party not prevailing to have it recommitted. a 

This repreſentation (ſuppoſed to be the work of ' 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's pen) is written with much aE- 
energy and ſpirit, and will be a very uſeful 
authentic record, for the aſſiſtance of thoſe who 
at any time ſhall undertake to write the biſtory 0 
of the preſent times. 
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I did intend, for brevity's ſake, to have given 


the reader only an abſtract of it; but, upon trial, 


found myſelf unequal to ſuch a taſk, without m- 
juring fo excellent a piece : and, although I think 


hiſtorical relations are but ill patched up with 
long tranſcripts already printed, which, upon that. 


account, I have hitherto avoided ; yet, this being. 
the ſum of all debates and reſolutions of the 
Houſe: of Commons, in that great affair of the: 


war, I conceived it could not be well omitted. 


« 


a Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
c We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and Joya? 
5 ſubjects, the Commons of Great- Britain in par- 
{© liament aſſembled, having nothing ſo much at 


heart as to enable your Majefty to bring this 


long and expenſive war to an honourable and 


happy concluſion, have taken it into our moſt 


5 ſerious conſideration, how the neceſſary fup= 
te plies to be provided by us may be beſt applied; 


and how the common: cauſe may in the moſt _ 


c effectual manner be carried on, by. the united 
“force of the whole confederacy: . we have 
thought ourſelves obliged; in duty to your Ma- 


*« jeſty, and in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in 


us, to inquire into the true ſtate of the war, in 
„all its parts: we have examined what ſtipula- 
i tions have been entered into between your Ma- 


„ jeſty and your allies, and how far ſuch en- 
„ gagements have on each fide been made good: 
«© we have confidered the different intereſts 


n the confederates haye i in the ſucceſs of 
5 «this: 
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ee this war, and the different ſhares they have 


ce contributed to its ſupport : we have, with our 
ec utmoſt care and diligence, endeavoured to diſ- 


© cover the nature, extent, and charge of it, to 


the end, that, by comparing the weight there- 
te of with our own ſtrength, we might adapt the 
© gne to the other in ſuch; meaſure, as neither to 
* continue your Majeity's ſubjects under a hea- 
vier burthen, than in reaſon and juſtice they 


E ought to bear; nor deceive your Majeſty, your 


& allies, and ourfelves, by undertaking more than 


* the nation, in its preſent inne! 18 able 


« to perform. 
«© Your Majeſty has 1588 praciouſly pleaſed, 


“ upon our humble applications, to order ſuch 


6c materials to be laid before us, as have furniſh» 
, ed us with the neceſſary information upon the 
“% particulars we have inquired into; and, when 


we ſhall have laid before your Majeſty our ob- 
s ſervations, and humble advice upon this ſub- 


« ject, we promiſe to ourſelves this happy fruit 
«© from it, that if your Majeſty's generous and 
good purpoles, for the procuring a ſafe and 


„ Jaſting peace, ſhould, through the obſtinacy of 
„the enemy, or by any other means, be unhap- 
“ pily defeated, a true knowledge and underſtand- 


ing of the paſt conduct of the war, will be the 
e beſt foundation for a more frugal and equal 
“management of it for the time to come. 

In order to take the more perfect view of what 


e have propoſed, and that we might be able 
& to 125 the whole before your Majeſty in a true 
| 6. light, | 
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cc light, we have thought it neceſſary to go back 


to the beginning of the war, and beg leave to 


4 obſerve the motives. and reaſons upon which 
{© his late Majeſty King William firſt engaged in 


« it. The treaty of the grand alliance explains 


© thoſe reaſons to be, for the ſupporting the pre- 
* tenſions of his Imperial Majeſty, then actually 
* engaged in a war with the "French King, who 
© had uſurped the entire Span;/b- monarchy for. 


© his grandſon the Duke of Anjou; and for the 
* aſſiſting the States-General, who, by. the loſs 
& of their barrier againſt France, were then in 


*© the ſame, or a more dangerous condition, than 
ce if they were actually invaded. As theſe were 
the juſt and neceſſary motives for undertakin 


© this war, ſo the ends propoſed to be obtained 
© by it, were equally wiſe and honourable ; for, 
© as they are ſet forth in the eighth article of 
the ſame treaty, they appear to have been, he 


© procuring an equitable and reaſonable fatisfa@tion 
«© to bis Imperial Majeſty, and fu ufficient fecurities 


* for the dominions, provinces, navigation, and com- 


e merce of the King of Great-Britain, and the 
« States-General, and the making effetual proviſion, 
ee that the two kingdoms of France and Spain ſhould 
« never be united under the ſame government ; and 
©« particularly, that the French. ſhould never get 


into the poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Weft-Tndies, or 


© be permitted to ſail thither, upon the account of 


© traffic, or under any pretence whatſoever :_ 


* and laſtly, the ſecuring to the ſubjects of the 
C we. of Great- Britain, and the States-General, 


| me all. 
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« all the "ws privileges, and rights of commerce} 


throughout the whole dominions of Spain, 
e as they enjoyed before the death of Charl#s the 


Second, King of Spain, by virtue of any treaty, 


agreement, or cuſtom, or any other way what- 
© ſoever. For the obtaining theſe ends, the 
« three confederated powers engaged to aſſiſt one 


* another with their whole. force, according to 


«ſuch proportions as ſhould be ſpecified in a 
60 particular convention, afterwards to be made 
„ for that purpoſe : we do not find that any 
« ſuch convention was ever ratified ; but it ap- 
te pears, that there was an agreement concluded, 
© which, by common conſent, was underſtood to 
©. be binding upon each party reſpectively; and 
60 according to which, the proportions of Great- 
% Britain were from the beginning regulated and 
& founded. The terms of that agreement were, 


& that, for the ſervice at land, his Imperial Ma- 


ce jeſty ſhould furniſh ninety thouſand men, the 
« King'of Great-Britain forty thouſand, and the 
« States-General one hundred and two thouſand ; 
© of which there were forty- two thouſandintended 


“e to ſupply their garriſons, and ſixty thouſand to 
„ac againſt the common enemy in the field s 


« and with regard to the operations of the war 
ce at ſea, they were agreed to be performed joint- 
ce ly by Great- Britain and the States-General ; 
ce the quota of ſhips to be furniſhed for that ſer- 
ce vice being five-eighths on the part of Great- 
6 Britain, and three-eighths on the part of the 
6 States-General. 


tie 21 « Upan, 
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«© Upon this foot, the war began in the year 


1702; at which time, the whole yearly ex- 


e pence of it to England amounted to three mil- 
lions ſeven hundred and fix. thouſand four hun- 


e qred ninety-four pounds; a very great charge, 
as it was then thought by your Majeſty's ſub- 
4 Jets, after the ſhort interval of eaſe they had 


« enjoyed from the burthen of the former waTr, 
but yet a very moderate proportion, in compa- 
* riſon with the load which hath ſince been laid 
a" upon them: for it appears, by eſtimates given 
„in to your commons, that the ſums neceffary to 
© carry on the ſervice for this preſent year, in 
be the ſame -maner as it was performed the laſt 
&© year, amount to more than fix millions nine 


© hundred and fixty thouſand pounds, beſides in- 


© tereſt for the public debts, and the deficiencies 
& accruing the laſt year; which two articles re- 
ce quire one million one hundred and forty-three 
© thouſand pounds more: ſo that the whole de- 
„ mands upon your Commons are ariſen to more 


© than eight millions for the preſent annual ſup- 


« ply. We know your Majeſty's tender regard for 
ce the welfare of your people, will make it uneaſy 
© to you to hear of ſo great a prefſure as this upon 


« them; and as we are aſſured, it will fully con- 
„ vince your Majeſty of the neceſſity of our pre- 


& ſent inquiry; ſo we beg leave to repreſent to 
you, from what cauſes, and by what ſteps, this 
© immenſe charge appears to have grown upon us. 
* ERC ſervice at ſea, as it has been very large 

* and extenſive in itſelf, ſo it has been carried 
« on, 
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on, through the whole courſe. of the war, in 2 
© manner highly diſadvantageous to your Majeſty 


* and your kingdom: for, the neceſſity of affairs 
« requiring that great fleets ſhould be fitted out 


BY every year, as well for the maintaining a ſupe- 


“ riority in the Mediterranean, as for oppoſing 


© any force which the enemy might prepare, ei- 
ce ther at Dunkirk, or in the ports of Wet France, 
your Majeſty's example and readineſs, in fit- 
ce ting out your proportion of ſhips, for all parts 
ce of that ſervice, have been fo far from prevail- 


© ing with the States-General to keep pace with 


« you, that they have been deficient every year 
ce to a great degree, in proportion to what your 


« Majeſty hath furniſhed; ſometimes no leſs 


* than two-thirds, and generally more than half 
« of their quota: from hence, your Majeſty has 
« been obliged, for the preventing diſappoint- 
« ments in the moſt preſling ſervice, to ſupply 
ce thoſe deficiencies by additional reinforcements 


of your own ſhips; nor hath the ſingle in- 


&« creafe of ſuch a charge been the only ill conſe- 
© quence that attended it; for, by this means, 
tc the debt of the navy hath been enhanced, fo 
cc that the diſcounts ariſing upon the credit of it 
cc have affected all other parts of the ſervice, 
ce from the ſame cauſe. Your Majeſty's ſhips of 
ce war have been forced in greater numbers to 
© continue in remote ſeas, and at unſeaſonable 


times of the year, to the great damage and 
decay of the Britiſb navy. This alſo hath been 


© the occaſion that your Majeſty hath been ſtrait- 
& ened 
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x / | | | 
*ened in your convoys for trade; your coaſts 


© have been expoſed, for want of a ſufficient 
© number of cruizers to guard them; and you 
ec have been diſabled from annoying the enemy, 
c jn their moſt beneficial commerce with the 


% Weft-Indies, from whence they received thoſe 


te vaſt ſupplies of treaſure, without which, they 
© could not have e the expences of this 
© war. 

ce That part of the war which hath been car- 
© ried on in Flanders, was at firſt immediately 
** neceſſary to the ſecurity of the States-General, 
e and hath ſince brought them great acquiſitions, 
© both of revenue and dominion ;j yet even there, 
© the original proportions have been departed 
c from, and, during the courſe of the war, have 
& been ſinking, by degrees, on the part of Hol- 
« land: fo that, in this laſt year, we find the 
* number in which they fell ſhort of their three- 
« fifths, to your Majeſty's two-fifths, have been 


twenty thouſand eight hundred and thirty- 


c ſeven men. We are not unmindful, that in 
© the year 1703, a treaty was made between the 


two nations, for a joint augmentation of twen= 


* ty thouſand men, wherein the proportions were 
5e varied, and England conſented to take half up- 
« on itſelf. But it having been annexed as an 


«expreſs condition to the grant of the ſaid aug- | 


«© mentation in parliament, that the States-Ge- 


cc neral ſhould prohibit all trade and commerce 
. © with France; and that condition having not 


been performed by them, the Commons think it 
Vor. XII. NM 1 ** reaſonable, 
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& reaſonable, that the firſt rule, of three to two, 
e ought to have taken place again, as well in that, 
« as in other ſubſequent augmentations; more e- 
* ſpecially when they conſider, that the revenues 
of thoſe rich provinces which have been con- 
4e quered, would, if they were duly applied, 
© maintain a great number of new additional 
forces againſt the common enemy; notwith- 
© {ſtanding which, the States-General have raiſed 
© none upon that account, but make uſe of thoſe 
e freſh ſupplies of money, only to eaſe themſelves 
* in the charge of their firſt eſtabliſhed quota. 
As in the progreſs of the war in Flanders, 

“ difproportion was ſoon created to the prejudice 
* of England ; ſo the very beginning of the war 
e in Portugal brought an unequal ſhare of bur- 
« den upon us; for although the Emperor and 
© and the States-General were equally parties 
with your Majeſty in the treaty with the king 
© of Portugal, yet the emperor neither furniſhing 
c his third part of the troops and ſubſidies ſtipulat- 
© ed for, nor the Dutch conſenting to take an e- 
qual ſhare of his Imperial Majeſty's defect upon 
ce themſelves, your Majeſty hath been obliged to 
ce furniſh two thirds of the entire expence created 
ce by that ſervice. Nor has the inequality ſtop- 
bo abt there; for ever ſince the year 1706, when 
ee the Engl; 55 and Dutch forces marched out of 
« Portugal into Caſtile, the States-General have 
cc entirely abandoned the war in Portugal, and 
© left your Majeſty to proſecute it ſingly at your 
on charge which you have accordingly done, 


* by 
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© by replacing a greater number of troops there, 


&« than even at firſt you took upon you to provide. 


« At the ſame time, your Majeſty's generous en- 
„ deavours for the ſupport and defence of the 


“King of Portugal, have been but ill ſeconded by 
ce that Prince himſelf; for notwithſtanding that 
by his treaty he had obliged himſelf to furniſh 
« twelve thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, 


% upon his own account, beſides eleven thoufand 


{© foot, and two thouſand horſe more, in conſide- 
© ration of a ſubſidy paid him; yet, according to 
& the beſt information your commons can pro- 
& cure, it appears, that he hath ſcarce at any time 
« furniſhed thirteen thouſand men in the whole. 

In Spain the war hath been yet more une- 
© qual and burthenſome to your Majeſty, than in 
c any other branch of it; for being commenced 


„ without any treaty whatſoever, the allies have 


« almoſt wholly declined taking any part of it 


c upon themſelves. A ſmall body of Engliſb and 


D Dutch troops were ſent thither in the year 1705, 


not as being thought ſufficient to ſupport a re- 


«gular war, or to make the conqueſt of ſo large 
«a country; but with a view only of aſſiſting the 
&« Spaniards to ſet King Charles upon ihe throne ; ; 


c occaſioned by the great aſſurances which were 


&« given of their inclinations to the houſe of Au- 
« /tria : but this expeCtation failing, England was 
© inſenfibly drawn into an eſtabliſhed war, under 
« all the diſadvantages of the diſtance of the place, 


6 and the feeble efforts of the other allies. The 


& account we have to lay before. your Majeſty, 
. «© upon 
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& upon. this head, is, that although the under- 


c taking was entered upon at the particular and 


<« earneſt requeſt of the imperial court, and for a 
'« cauſe of no leſs importance and concern to 


them, than the reducing the Spaniſh monarchy 


< to the houſe of Ay//ria; yet neither the late 
< emperors, nor his preſent imperial Majeſty, 
< have ever had any forces there on their account, 
till the laſt year; and then, only one regiment 
«© of foot, conſiſting of two thouſand men. 


< Though the States-General have contributed 


„ ſomething more to this ſervice, yet their ſhare 
< alſo hath been inconſiderable; for in the ſpace 
« of four years, from 1705 to 1708, both inelu- 
<« ſive, all the forces they have ſent into that 
« country have not exceeded twelve thouſand two 
<« hundred men; and from the year 1708 to this 
time, they have not ſent any forces or recruits 
vc whatſoever. To your Majeſty's care and charge, 
cc the recovery of that kingdom hath been in a 
« manner wholly left, as if none elſe were intereſt- 
« ed or concerned in it. And the forces which your 
% Majeſty hath ſent into Spain, in the ſpace of 
« ſeven years, from 1705 to 1711, both inclu- 
<« five, have amounted to na leſs than fifty- ſeven 
& thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy-three men, 
ce beſides thirteen battalions and eight ſquadrons, 


“ for which your Majeſty hath paid a ſubũdy to 


Fithe Emperor.” 

« How great the eſtabliſhed expence of a num- 
eber of men hath been, your Majeſty very well 
knows, and your commons Ny ſenſibly feel; 

| has but 
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cc but the weight will be found much greater, 
« when it is conſidered how many heavy articles 
© of unuſual and extraordinary charge have at- 
cc tended this remote and difficult ſervice, all 
cc which have been entirely defrayed by your Ma- 
© jeſty, except that one of tranſporting the few 
ec forces, which were fent by the States-General, 
© and the victualling of them, during their tranſ- 
„ portation only. The account delivered to 
your commons ſhew, that the charge of your 
« Majeſty's thips and veilels, employed in the 
„ ſervice of the war in Spain and Portugal, recs 
“ koned after the rate of four pounds a man per 
ce month, from the time they failed from hence, 
60 till they returned, were loſt, or put upon other 
„ ſervices, hath amounted to fix millions five 
hundred forty thouſand nine hundred and fixty= 
ce fix pounds fourteen ſhillings : the charge of 
« tranſports on the part of Great-Britain, for 
carrying on the war in Spain and Portugal, 
_ « from the beginning of it till this time, hath a- 
© mounted to one million three hundred thirty- 
c fix thouſand ſeven hundred and nineteen pounds 
«© nineteen ſhillings and eleven pence; that of 
« yictualling land-forces for the ſame ſervice, to 
«© five hundred eighty-three thouſand ſeven hun- 
« dred and ſeventy pounds eight ſhillings and 
« ſixpence; and that of contingencies, and other 
cc extraordinaries for the ſame ſervice, to one 
te million eight hundred forty thouſand three 
« hundred and ifty-three pounds. | 
a" We mould take notice to your Majeſty of 
| * 2 . & ſeveral 
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cc ſeveral ſums paid upon account of contingen- 
& ies, and extraordinaries in Flanders, making 
„together the ſum of one million one hun- 
% dred ſeven thouſand and ninety-fix pounds: 
ce but we are not able to make any compariſon of 
© them, with what the States General have ex- 
cc pended upon the ſame head, having no ſucti 
ce ſtate of their extraordinary charge before us. 
„There remains therefore but one particular 
©& more for your Majeſty's obſervation, which a- 
& riſes from the ſubſidies paid to foreign princes. 
e Theſe, at the beginning of the war, were borne; 
& in equal proportion, by your Majeſty and the 
c States-General.z but in this inſtance alſo, the 
te balance hath. been caſt in prejudice of your 
„ Majeſty : for it appears that your Majeſty hath 
* ſince advanced more than your equal propor- 
tion, three millions one hundred and fifty-five 
ce thouſand crowns, beſides extraordinaries paid 
& in 1taly, and not included in any of the forego- 
f ing articles, which ariſe to five hundred thirty- 
& nine thouſand five hundred and en, 
« pounds. 

« We bave laid theſe ſeveral particulars before 
te your Majeſty in . the ſhorteſt manner we have 
c been able; and by an eſtimate grounded on 
ce the preceding facts, it doth appear, that over 
& and above the quotas on the part of Great- Bri- 
ce tam, anſwering to thoſe contributed by your al- 
& lies, more than nineteen millions have been 
* expended by your Majeſty, during the courſe 
E of chis war, by way of lurpluſage, or Exceod- 
«c — ing 
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«ing in balance, of which none of the confede- 
e rates have furniſhed any thing whatſoever. 

It is with very great concern, that we find fo 
much occaſion given us, to repreſent how ill an 
uſe bath been made of your Majeſty's and your 
ſubjects zeal for the common cauſe; that the 
intereſt of that cauſe hath not been proportion- 
ably promoted by it, but others only have been 


Cc 
Cc. 
cc 
cc 


* eaſed at your Majeſty's and your ſubjects coſt; 


c and have been connived at, in laying their part 
„of the burden upon this kingdom, although 

ee they have upon all accounts been equally, and, 
© in moſt reſpects, much more nearly concerned 
© than, Britain in the iſſue of the war. We are 
cc perſuaded your Majeſty. will think it pardonable 
c in us, with ſome reſentment to complain of the 
c little regard, which ſome of thoſe, whom your 
6 Majeſty of late years entruſted, have ſhewn to 


oo 


* 


e the intereſts of their country, in giving way, 


«at leaſt, to ſuch unreaſonable impoſitions upon 
cc it, if not in ſome meaſure. contriving them. 


„The courſe of which impoſitions hath been ſo 


&« {ſingular and extraordinary, that the more the 
&« wealth of this nation hath been exhauſted, and 
ce the more your Majeſty” s arms have been attend- 
« ed with. ſucceſs, the heavier hath been the 
& burthen laid upon us; whilſt, on the other hand, 

ce the more vigorous your Majeſty” 9 efforts 9 
« been, and the greater the advantages which 
“have redounded thence to your allies, the more 
* thoſe allies have abated in the: ſhare. of the 
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« At the firſt entrance into this war, the com- | 


cc mons were induced to exert themſelves in the 
« extraordinary manner they did, and to grant 
« {uch large ſupplies, as had been unknown to 
„ former ages, in hopes thereby to prevent the 
& miſchiefs of a lingering war, and to bring that, 
in which they were neceſſarily engaged, to a 
c ſpeedy concluſion; but they have been very unhap= 
« py in the event, whilit they have ſo much reaſon 


© to ſuſpect, that what was intended to ſhorten 


« the war, hath proved the very cauſe of its long 
« continuance ; for thoſe to whom the profits of 
« jt have accrued, have not been diſpoſed eaſily 
| © to forego them. And your Majeſty will from 


ce thence diſcern the true reafon, why fo many have 


delighted in a war, which brought in fo rich an 
« harveſt yearly from Great Britain. 

« We are far from deſiring, as we know your 
« Majeſty will be from concluding any peace, 
« but upon ſafe and honourable terms; and we 


« are far from intending to excuſe ourſelves from 
cc raifing all neceſſary and poſſible ſupplies for an 


© effectual proſecution of the war, till ſuch a 


c peace can be obtained: all that your faithful 
&« commons aim at, all that they wiſh, is an e- 


ce qual concurrence from the other powers, en- 
« paged in alliance with your Majeſty; anda juſt 
«© application of what hath been already gained 
« from the enemy, towards promoting the com- 


„ mon cauſe. Several large countries and terri- 


© tories have been reſtored to the houſe of Au- 
£ Aria, ſuch as the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy 


© meaſure by our blood and treaſure, may, we 


Spain. And therefore we make it our earneſt 


applied; and as to the other parts of the war, 


« your Majeſty, and to. your people, there is no- 


ever farther ſhall. appear to be neceſlary for 
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« of Milan, and other places in Italy; W 
© have been conquered, and added to their domi- 
& nions, as the two electorates of Bavaria and 
© Cologn, the dutchy of Mantua, and the biſhopric 
« of Liege; theſe, having been reduced in great 


* humbly conceive, with great reaſon, be claimed 
« to come in aid towards carrying on the war in 


«© requeſt to your Majeſty, that you will give in- 
o ſtruCtions to your miniſters, to inſiſt with the 
Emperor, that the revenues of thoſe ſeveral 
* places, excepting only ſuch a portion thereof 
* as is neceflary for their defence, be actually ſo 


&« to which your Majeſty hath obliged yourſelf by 
<« particular treaties to contribute, we humbly 
ce beſeech your Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed 
be to take effectual care, that your allies do per- 
form their parts ſtipulated by thoſe treaties; 
* and that your Majeſty will, for the future, no 
© otherwiſe ſurniſh troops, or pay ſubſidies, than 
© in proportion to what your allies ſhall actually 
&« furniſh and pay: when this Juſtice is done to 


„thing which your commons will not chearfully 
*« grant, towards ſupporting your Majeſty in the 
. cauſe in which you are engaged. And what- 


& carrying on the war, either at ſea or land, we 
cc will effectually enable your- Majeſty to bear 
your reaſonable ſhare of any ſuch. expence, and 
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4 will ſpare no ſupplies which your ſubjeQs are 
« able, with their utmoſt efforts, to afford. 


After having enquired into, and conſidered 
ec the ſtate of the war, in which the part your 


Majeſty has borne, appears to have been, not 


only ſuperior to that of any one ally, but even 


&« equal to that of the whole confederacy; your 
commons naturally inclined to hope, that they 


& ſhould find, care had been taken of ſecuring 
e ſome particular advantages to Britain, in the 
© terms of a future peace; ſuch as might afford 
© a proſpect of making the nation amends, in 
cc time, for that immenſe treaſure which has 
© been expended, and thoſe heavy debts which 
© have been contracted, in the courſe of ſo long 


c and burthenſome a war. This reaſonable ex- 


te pectation could no way have been better an- 
« ſwered, than by ſome proviſion made for the 
6 farther ſecurity, and the great improvement of 


© the commerce of Great-Britain ; but we find 


s gurſelves ſo very far diſappointed in theſe hopes, 


« that in a treaty not long ſince concluded be- 


* tween your Majeſty and the States-General, 


& under a colour of mutual guarantee, given for 
© two points of the greateſt importance to both 
© nations, the ſucceſſion, and the barrier ; it ap- 
ce pears, the intereſt of Great-Britain hath been 
„& not only neglected, but ſacrificed ; and that ſe- 
«© yeral articles in the ſaid treaty, are deſtructive 


© to the trade and welfare of this kingdom, and 
& therefore highly diſhonourable to your Majeſty. 
% Your commons obſerve, in the firſt place, 
| | 6 that 
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© that ſeveral towns and places are, by virtue of 


ce this treaty, to be put into the hands of the 


ce States- General, particularly Newport, Dender. 


mond, and the caſtle of Ghent, which can in no 
te ſenſe be looked upon as a part of a barrier a- 
„ gainſt France, but, being the keys of the Ne. 


cc therlands towards Britain, muſt make the trade 
« of your Majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe parts preca- 


© rious, and, whenever the States think fit, totally 
© exclude them from it. The pretended neceſſity 


© of putting theſe places into the hands of the 


© States-General, in order to ſecure to them a 


© communication with their barrier, muſt ap- 


« pear yain and groundleſs; for the ſovereignty 


© of the Low Countries being not to remain to 


an enemy, but to a friend and an ally, that 


© communication muſt be always ſecure and un- 
6 interrupted ; beſides that, in caſe of a rupture, 


«© or an attack, the ſtates have full liberty allow= 


© ed them to take poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſb Ne- 
* therlands, and therefore needed no particular 
© {tipulation for the towns above-mentioned. 


Having taken notice of this conceſſion made 
ce to the States-General for ſeizing upon the 
« whole ten provinces, we cannot but obſerve to 


your Majeſty, that in the manner this article is 
„ framed, it is another dangerous ciicumſtance 


ce which attends this treaty; for had ſuch a pro- 
c viſion been confined to the care of an apparent 


cc attack from France only, the avowed deſign of 


ce this treaty had been fulfilled, and your Ma- 


e jeſty's inſtructions to your ambaſlador had 


cc been 


— 
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te been purſued : but this neceſſary reſtriction 


© hath been omitted, and the ſame liberty is 


66 granted to the States, to take poſſeſhon of all 
© the Netherlands, whenever they ſhall think 


© themſelves attacked by any other neighbouring 


© nation, as when they ſhall be in danger from 


c France ; ſo that if it ſhould at any time hap- 


© pen (which your commons are very unwilling 
to ſuppoſe) that they ſhould quarrel, even with 
« your Majeſty, the riches, ſtrength, and advan- 
ce tageous ſituation of theſe countries, may be 
© made uſe of againſt yourſelf, without whoſe 


ce generous and powerful aſſiſtance they had ne- 


« yer been conquered. 


„To return to thoſe ill conſequences which re- | 


late to the trade of your kingdoms, we beg 
&« leave to obſerve to your Majeſty, that though 
de this treaty.revives, and renders your Majeſty a 
© party to the fourteenth and fifteenth articles of 
© the treaty of Munſter, by virtue of which, the 


© impoſitions upon all goods and merchandizes 
© brought into the Spaniſh low countries by the 


© ſea, are to equal thoſe laid on goods and 
© merchandizes imported by the Scheld, and the 
„ canals of Saſs and Swynn, and other mouths 

cc of the ſea adjoining; yet no care is taken to 


c preſerve that equality upon the exportation of 


. © thoſe goods out of the Span; provinces, into 
« thoſe countries and places, which, by virtue of 
ce this treaty, are to be in poſſeſſion of the States; 


F 


« the conſequerice of which muſt in time be, 
* and your commons are informed, that, in ſome 
5 inſtances, 


+, thoſe countries and plac 
the States- General, Will be taken off, while 
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<<'inſtances, it has already proved. to be the caſey 
<< that the impoſitions N mow carried into 
aces, | by the ſubjects of 


© thoſe, upon the goods imported by your Ma- 
ce jeſty's ſubjects, remain: by which means, 
& Great-Britain will entirely loſe this moſt bene- 
ce ficial branch of trade, which it has in all ages 


© been poſſeſſed of, even from the time when 


5 thoſe countries were governed by the houſe of 
© Burgundy, one of the moſt ancient, as well as 
© the moſt uſeful allies to the crown of England. 
With regard to the other dominions and 
< territories:of Spain, your Majeſty” s ſubjects have 
t always been diſtinguiſhed in their commerce 
© with them, and both by ancient treaties, and 
7 uninterrupted cuſtom, have enjoyed greater 
privileges and immunities of trade, than either 
the Hollanders, or any other nation whatſoever. 
« And that wiſe and excellent treaty: of the 
< grand alliance, provides effeCtually for the ſe⸗ 


* curity and continuance of theſe valuable privi- 


© leges to Britain, in ſuch àa manner, as that each 


c nation might be left, at the end of the war, up- ; 
con the ſame foot as it ſtood at the commence- 


«© ment of it: but this treaty we now complain 
« of, inſtead of confirming your ſubjects rights, 
e ſurrenders and deſtroys them: for although by 
ce the ſixteenth and ſeventeeth articles of the 
9 treaty of Munſter, made between his Catholic 
« Majeity and the States General, all advantages 
< of trade are ſtipulated for, and granted to the 
Vox. XII. N 9 Om © HI 
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&« Hollander, equal to what the Engliſh enfojed 3 y 


e yet the crown of England not being a party to 
that treaty, the ſubjects of England have never 
4 ſubmitted to thoſe articles of it, nor even the 
c Spaniards themſelves ever obſerved them; but 


« this treaty revives thoſe articles in prejudice of 


„ Great=Britain, and makes your Majeſty a party 


© to them, and even a guarantee to the States- 


« General, for privileges againſt yourown people. 


In how: deliberate and extraordinary a man- 


te ner your Majefty's ambaffador: conſented to de- 


1c prive your ſubjects of their ancient rights, and 
s your Majeſty of the power of procuring to them 
tc any new advantage, moſt evidently appears from 
© his own letters, which, by your Majeſty's direc- 
tc tions, have been laid before your Commons: 


for when matters of advantage to your Majeſty, 


« and to your kingdom, had been offered, as pro- 
per to be made parts of this treaty, they were 
© refuſed to be admitted by the States-General, 
t upon this reaſon and principle, that nothing 
cc foreign to the guarantees of the ſucceſſion, and 


ec of the barrier, ſhould be mingled with them; 


© notwithftanding which, the States-General 
© had no ſooner received notice of a treaty of 
& commerce concluded between your Majeſty and 
© and: the preſent Emperor, but they departed 
tom the rule propoſed before, and inſiſted up- 
cn the article of which your commons now com- 
plain; which article your Majeſty's ambafſador 
« allowedof, although equally foreign to the ſuc- 
85 arenen or the — and Rach he had for that 
. 6 reaſon 
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* n other articles, wbich would 
ec have been for the ſervice of his own country. 
We have forborne to trouble your Majeſty 
<« with general obſervations upon this treaty, as 
i it relates to and affects the empires and other 
„parts of Euroe. The miſchiefs which ariſe 
« fromiit to Great: Brituin, are what only we 
have preſumed humbly: to repreſent to you, as 
e they are very evident, and very great: and as 
< it appears, that the Lord Viſcount Townſend 
had not any orders, or authority, for conclud- 
ing ſeveral of thoſe articles, which are moſt 
prejudicial to your Majeſty's ſubjects; we have 
thought we could do no leſs than declare your 
« ſaid ambaſſador, who negociated and ſigned, and 
« all others who adviſed the ratifying of this treaty, 
© enemies to your Majeſty and your kingdom. 
Upon theſe faithful informations, and” ad- 
vices from your Commons, we aſſure ourſelves 
* your Majeſty, in your great goodneſs to your 
<< people, will reſeue them from thoſe evils, which 
© the private counſels of ill deſigning men have 
« expoſed them to; and that in your great wiſ- 
dom you will find ſome means for the explain- 
ing and amending the ſeveral articles of this 
«© treaty, ſo as that they may conſiſt with the in- 
ec tereſt of Great. Britain, and with real and laſt - 
« ing friendſhip between your Majeſty a oo 
« States-General.” - 
Between the repfoſeintudlchs and the Feſt Abies 
upon the ſubject of it, ſeveral weeks had paſſed; 
iy: which time the parliament tad bther mat- 
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ters likewiſe before them; that deſerve to b men- 


tioned. For on the ninth of February was repeal- 
ed the act for naturalizing foreign proteſtants, 


which had been paffed under the laſt miniſtry, 


and, as many people thought, to very ill purpoſes. 
By this act any foreigner who would take the 


oaths to the government, and profeſs himſelf a 


proteſtant of whatever denomination, was imme- 

diately naturalized, and had all the privileges of 

an Eng liſi- born ſubject, at the expence of a ſhil- 
ling. Moſt proteſtants abroad differ from us in 
the points of church- government; ſo that all the 
-acquiſitions by this act would increaſe the num- 
ber of diſſenters; and therefore the;propoſal, that 
ſuch' foreigners. ſhould be obliged to conform to 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip, was rejected. But be- 


cauſe ſeveral perſons were fond of this project, as 


a thing that would be of mighty mate to the 
kingdom, 1 ſhall ſay a few words upon it. | 


The maxim, “ That people are the riches of 


« A+ nation,“ hath- been crudely underſtood by 
many writers and reaſoners upon that ſubject. 


There are ſeveral ways by which people are brought 


into a country. Sometimes a nation is invaded 
and ſubdued; and the conquerors ſeize the lands, 


and make the natives their underrtenants or ſer- 
vants. Colonies have been always planted where 
the natives were driven, out, or deſtroyed, or the 
land uncultivated and waſte. In thofe countries, 


where the lord of the ſoil is maſter of the labour 
and liberty of his tenants, or of flaves bought by 


his money, mens diele are e reckoned by the num- 
ber 
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ber of their valſels. And Side liest in govern- | 
ments newly inſtituted, where there are not people” 
to till the ground, many laws have been made to 
encourage and allure numbers from the neigli- 
bouring countries. And, in all theſe caſes, the new 
comers have either lands allotted" them; or are 
ſlaves to the proprietors. But to invite helpleſs 
families, by thouſands, into x kingdom inhabited 
like oürs, without lands to give them, and where 
the laws will not allow that they ſhould be part 

of the property, as ſervants, is a wrong applica- 
tion of the maxim, and the fame thing, in great, 
as infants dropped at the doors, which are only a 
burthen and charge to the pariſh. The true way 
of multiplying mankind to public advantage, in 
ſuch a country as England, is to invite from abroad 
only able handicraftſmen and artificers, or ſuch 
who bring over a ſufficient ſhare of property to 
ſecure them from want; to enact and enforce 
ſumptuary laws againſt luxury, and all exceſſes in 
cloathing, furniture, and the like; to encourage 
matrimony, and reward, as the OR did, thoſe 
who have a certain number of children. Whe- 
ther bringing over the Palatines were a mere con- 
ſequence of this law for a general naturalization ; 
or whether, as many ſurmiſed, it had ſome other 

meaning, it appeared' manifeſtly, by the iſſue, | 
that the public was a loſer by every individual a- 
mong them; and that a kingdom can no more be 
the richer by ſuch an importation, than a man 
can be fatter by a wen, which is unſightly and 
troubleſome, at beſt, and intercepts that nouriſhe- 
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ment, wh ich would eee ee iefelf if through 


- the whole body. FT 


About a ee after, che commons «font; up 
2 x bill. for ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by 
limiting the number of members in that houſe, 
who. ſhould. be allowed to. poſſeſs. employments. 
under the crown. Bills to the ſame effect, pro- 
moted by both parties, had, after making the like 
progreſs, been rejected? in former parliaments 
the court and miniſtry, who will ever be againſt 
ſuch a law, having uſually a greater influence 
in the houſe of lords, and ſo it happened now. 
Although that influence were leſs, I am apt to 
think that ſuch a law would be too thorough a re- 


formation in one point, while we have ſo many 


corruptions in the reſt ;- and perhaps the regula- 
tions, already made-on that article, are ſufficient, 


by which ſeveral employments incapacitate a man 


from being choſen a. member, and all of them 
bring it to a new election. 


For my own part, when I conſider. the ee 


of particular perſons, and by what maxims they 
have acted (almoſt without exception) in their 
private capacities, I cannot conceive how ſuch a 
bill ſhould obtain a majority, unleſs every man 
expected to be one of the fifty, which, I think, 

was the limitation intended. 


About the ſame time, likewiſe, the houſe of 
commons advanced one conſiderable ſtep towards 


ſecuring us againſt farther impoſitions from our 
allies, reſolving that the additional forces ſhould 


be cantinned 3 but with a condition, that the Dutch 


ſhould. 
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ſhould make good their proportion of three fifths 


to two fifths, which ; thoſe eonfederates had ſo 


long, and in ſo great degree neglected. The 
Duke of Marlborough's deduction of two» and a 


half per cent. from the pay of the foreign troops, 
was alſo applied for carrying on the war. 
Laſtly, within this period is to be included. the 


add paſſed to prevent the diſturbing thoſe of the 


epiſcopal communion in Scarland in the exerciſe - 


of their religious worſhip, and in the uſe of the 


liturgy of the church of England. It is known 
enough, that the moſt conſiderable of the nobility 
and gentry there, as well as great numbers of the 


people, dread the tyrannical diſeipline of thoſe 


ſynods and preſbyteries; and at the ſame time 
have the utmoſt contempt for the abilities and te- 
nets of their teachers. It was beſides thought an 
inequality, beyond all appearance of reaſon or juſ- 
tice, that diſſenters of every denomination here, 
who are the meaneſt and moſt illiterate part a- 
mongſt us, ſhould poſſeſs a toleration by law, un- 


der colour of which. they might, upon occaſion, 


be bold enough to inſult the religion. eſtabliſhed, 
while thofe of the epiſcopal chureh in Scotland 
groaned under a real perſegution. The only ſpe. 
cious objection againſt this bill was, that it ſex 
the religion by law, in both parts of the iflandz 


upon a different foot, directly contrary to the 


union; becauſe, by an act paſſed this very ſeſſion 


againſt occaſional conformity, our diſſenters were 


mut out from all employments. A petition from 


Carflairs, and other Scotch profeſſors, againſt. this 
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bill, was offered to the houſe, but not e "2 


and a motion made by the other party, to receive a 
elauſe, that ſhould reſtrain all perſons, who have any 


office in Scotland, from going to epiſcopal meetings, 


paſſed in the negative. It is manifeſt, that the 
promoters of this clauſe were not moved by any 
regard for Scotland, which is by no means their 
favourite at preſent; only they hoped, that, if it 
were made part of a law, it might occaſion ſuch 


a choice of repreſentatives in both houſes, from 


Scotland, as would be a conſiderable ſtrength to 
their faction here. But the propoſition was in 


| itſelf extremely abſurd, that ſo many lords, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, who have great em- 


ployments, penſions, poſts in the army, and other 
places of profit, many of whom are in frequent 
or conſtant attendance at court, and utterly dif- 


like their national way of worſhip, ſhould be de- 


prived of their liberty of conſcience at home; not 
to mention thoſe who are ſent thither from hetice 
to take care of the revenue, and other affairs, who 
would ill digeſt the changing of their er for 
that of Scotland. 

With a farther view of favour 60 08e the epiſ- 
copal clergy of Scotland, three members of that 
country were directed to bring i in a bill for reſto- 
ring the patrons to their ancient rights of preſent · 


ing miniſters to the vacant churches there, which 


the Kirk, during the height of their power, had 
obtained for themſelves. And, to conclude this: 
fubject at once, the Queen, at the cloſe of the ſeſ- 
ion, commanded Mr. Secretary St. John to ac- 
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quaint the houſe, “That, purſüant to their addreſa, > 


the profits ariſing from the biſhops eſtates in Scor- 
land, which remained in the crown, ſhould be ap- 
plied to the fupport of ſuch of the epiſcopal.clergy 
there, as would take the oaths to her Majeſty.“ 
Nothing could more amply juſtify the proceed- 


ings of the Queen and her miniſters, for two 


years paſt, than that famous repreſentation above 
at large recited; the unbiaſſed wiſdom of the na- 
tion, after the ſtricteſt! inquiry, confirming thoſe 


facts upon which her Majeſty's counſels ' were 


grounded: and many perſons, who were before 


inclined to believe, that the Allies and the late 


miniſtry had been too much loaded by the. malice, 
.miſrepreſentatigns, or ignorance, of writers, were 


now fully. convinced of their miſtake by ſo great 


an authority. Upon this occaſion, I cannot for- 

bear doing juſtice, to Mr. St. John, who had been 

ſecretary of war, for ſeveral years, under the for- 

mer adminiſtration, where he had the advantage 

N of obſerving how affairs were managed both at 


p home and abroad. He was one of thoſe who 


ſhared in the preſent treaſurer's fortune, ' reſigning 


— = 


oe: his employment at the ſame time; and upon that 

KL - miniſter's. being again taken into favour, this 
b gentleman was ſome. time. after made ſecretary of 

4 ſtate. There he began afreſh, by the opportuni- 

1 ties of his ſtation, to look into paſt miſcarriages; 

4 and, by the force of an extraordinary genius, and 

$: application to public affairs, joined with an in- 

4 vincible eloquence, laid open the ſcene of miſcar= 
- 11ages. and corruptions through the whole courſe 
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Houſe of Commons ſeemed principally directed 


in their reſolutions, upon this inquiry, by his in- 
formation and advice. Ina ſhort time after the 


repreſentation v was publiſhed, there appeared a me- : 
-morial in the Ditch Gazette, as by order of the 


States, reflecting very much upon the ſaĩd repre- 


ſentation, as well as the reſolutions on which it 
was founded, pretending to deny ſome of the 
facts, and extenuate others. This memorial, 
tranſlated into Engliſh, a common writer of news 


had the boldneſs to infert in one of his papers. 


A complaint being made thereof to the Houſe of 
Commons, they voted the pretended memorial to 
be a falſe, ſcandalous malicious libel, and order- 
ed the printer to be uten Inte bäldvuy. amen 


It was the misfortune of the miniſters, that 


while they were baited by their profeſſed adver- 


aries of the diſcontented faction, acting in con- 


federacy with emiffaries of foreign powers, to 


break the meaſures her Majeſty had taken to- 


wards a peace, they met at the ſame time with 


frequent difficulties from thoſe who agreed and 
engaged with them to purſue the ſame general 


end; but ſometimes diſapproved the methods as 


too. ſlack and remiſs, or, in appearance; now and 


then perhaps a little dubious. In the firſt ſeſſion 
of this parliament, a conſiderable number of 


| gentlemen, all members of the. Houſe 'of Com- 


mons, began to meet by themſelves, and conſult 
wht courſe they ought to ſteer in this new 

world. "ET intended to revire a new country- 
a . party 
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party in parliament, which might, as in former 
times, oppoſe the court in any proceedings they 


diſliked. The whole body was of ſuch: who pro- 
fefs what is commonly called High- church prin- 
ciples, upon which account. they were trrecon- 


cileable: enemies to the late miniſtry. and all its 


adherents. On the other ſide, conſidering the 
temper of che new men in power, that they were 


perſons who had formerly moved between the 


two extremes, thoſe gentlemen, Who were impa- 


tient for an entire change, and to ſee all their ad- 


verſaries laid at once as low as the duſt; began to 
be apprehenſive that the work would be done by 


halves. But the juncture of affairs at that time, 


both at home and abroad, would by no means 


admit of the leaſt precipitation, although: the 
queen and her firſt miniſter had been diſpoſed to 


it, which certainly they were not. Neither did 
the court ſeem at all uneaſy at this league, form- 


ed in appearance againſt it, but compoſed of ho- 


neſt: gentlemen who wiſhed well to their coun- 
try, in which: both were entirely agreed, although 
they might differ about the means: or, if ſuch a 
ſociety ſhould begin to grow reſty, nothing was 


caſier than to divide nn and render * en 


endeavours ineffectual. ; 
But in the courſe. of that firſt ſeffion,'# ater of 


this ſociety! became gradually reconciled to the 


new miniſtry, whom they found to be greater ob- 
jects of the common enemy's hatred than them 


ſelves; and the attempt of Guiſcard, as it gained . 
Farther t time for the „er the diſpoſal of em- 
1 ployments, 
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ployments, ſo it much endeared;that- perſon to 
the kingdom, who was fo near falling a — Far 85 
to the ſafety of his country. Upon the laſt ſeſ⸗ 
ſion of which I am now writing, this October club 
(as it was called) renewed their uſual meetings, 
but were now very much altered from their ori- 
ginal inſtitution, and ſeemed to have wholly 
dropped the deſign, as of no further uſe. They 
ſaw a point carried in the Houſe of Lords againſt 
the court, that would end in the ruin of the 
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kingdom ; and they obſerved the enemy's whole | 
artillery directly levelled at the treaſurer's head. N 
In ſhort, the majority of the club had ſo good an { 
underſtanding with the great men at court, that -” 
two of the latter, to ſhew to the world: how fair a I 
correſpondence there was between the court and r 
country-party, conſented to be at one of their v 
dinners; but this intercourſe had an event very D 
different from what was expected: for immedi- 1 
ately the more zealous members of that ſociety jÞ 
broke off from the reſt, and compoſed a new one, e. 
made up of gentlemen, who ſeemed to expect "© 
little of the court; and perhaps, with a mixture | {1 
| of others who thought themſelves diſappointed, * 
1 or too long delayed. Many of theſe were obſer- ſt 
6 ved to retain an incurable jealouſy of the treaſur- ec 
kj er, and to interpret all delays, which they could - 
0 not comprehend, as a reſerve of favour in this mi- 6 
1 niſter to the perſons and e of the ae | 5 
N doneil part. Bend ia 0 % t, MM 
bi! Upon an occaſion offered 1 3 5 N th 
11 ſome perſons, out of diſtruſt to the treaſurer, en- * 
: . deavoured 
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deavoured to obtain'a point, which could: not 
have been carried without putting all into confu- 
fon. A bill was brought into the Houſe of 


Commons, appointing commiſſioners to examine 


into the value of all lands, and other intereſts 
granted by the crown ſince the thirteenth day of 
February, 1688, and upon what conſideration 
ſuch grants had been made. The united coun- 
try-intereſt in the houſe was extremely ſet upon 


paſſing this bill. They had conceived an opi- 


nion, from former precedents, that the court 
would certainly oppoſe all ſteps towards a re- 


ſumption of grants; and thoſe, who were appre- 


henſive that the treaſurer inclined the ſame way, 
propoſed the bili thould be tacked to another, for 
raiſing a fund by duties upon ſoap and paper, 
which hath been always imputed, whether juſthy 

or no, as a favourite expedient of thoſe called the 
Tory party. At the ſame time it was very well 
known, that the Houſe of Lords had made a fix- 


ed and unanimous reſolution againſt giving their 


concurrence to the paſſing ſuch united bills : ſo 
that the conſequences of this project muſt have 
been, to bring the miniſtry under difficulties, to 
ſtop the neceſlary ſupplies, and endanger the good 
correſpondence between both houſes; notwith- 
ſtanding all which the majority carried it for a 
tack; and the committee was inſtructed accord- 
ingly to make the two bills into one, whereby the- 
worſt that could happen would have followed, if 
the treaſurer had not convinced the warm leaders 
in this affair, by undeniable reaſons, that the 

Vor. XII. O means 
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means they were uſing would certainly Klappe 
the end: that neither himſelf, nor any other of 
the Queen's ſervants, were at all againſt this en- 
quiry; and he promiſed his utmoſt credit to help 
forward the bill in the Houſe of Lords. He pre- 
vailed at laſt to have it ſent up ſingle; but their 
lordſhips gave it another kind of reception. 
Thoſe who were of the ſide oppoſite to the court, 
withſtood it to a man, as in a party-caſe: among 
the reſt, ſome very perſonally concerned, and o- 
thers by friends and relations, which they ſuppoſ- 
ed a ſufhcient excuſe to be abſent, or diſſent. E- 
ven thoſe, whoſe grants were antecedent to this 
intended inſpection, began to be alarmed as men 
whoſe neighbours houſes are on fire. A ſhew of 
zeal for the late king's honour, occaſioned many 
reſlections upon the date of this enquiry, which 
was to commence with his reign : and the Earl of 
Nottingham, who had now flung away the maſk 
which he lately pulled off, like one who had no 
other view but that of vengeance againſt the 
Queen and her friends, acted conſiſtently enough 
with his deſign, by voting as a Lord againſt the 
bill, after he had directed his ſon in the Houſe of 
Commons to vote for the tack. 

Thus miſcarried this popular bill for appoint- 
ing commiſſioners to examine into royal grants; 
but whether thoſe chiefly- concerned did rightly. 
conſult their own intereſt, hath been made a 
queſtion, which, perhaps, time will reſolve. - It 
was agreed, that the Queen, by her own authori- 
Yo might have iſſued out a commiſſion for ſuch 

# £2 3% | an 
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an inquiry 3 ; and every body believed, that the 
intention of the parliament was only to tax the 
grants with about three years purchaſe, and at 


the ſame time eſtabliſh the proprietors in poſfeſ- 
| fion of the remainder for ever: ſo that, upon the 
whole, the grantees would have been great gainers 


by ſuch an act, ſince the titles of thoſe lands, as 
they ſtood then, were hardly of half value with 
others, either for fale or ſettlement. Beſides, the 
examples of the 1r;/þ forfeitures might have 
taught theſe precarious owners, that when the 
Houſe of Commons hath once engaged in a pur- 
ſuit, which they think is right, although it be 
ſtopped or ſuſpended for a while, they will be 


ſure to renew it upon every opportunity that of- 
fers, and ſeldom fail of ſucceſs; For inſtance, if 


the reſumption ſhould happen to be made part of 
a ſupply, which can be eaſily done, without the 
objection of a tack, the grantees might - poſſibly 
then have much harder conditions given them ; 


and I do not ſee how they could prevent it. 


Whether the reſuming of royal. grants be con- 
ſiſtent with good policy or, juſtice, would be too 
long a diſquiſition. Beſices, the profuſion of 
kings is not like to be a grievance for the future, 
becauſe there have been laws ſince made to pro- 
vide againſt that evil; or, indeed, rather becauſe 
the crown has nothing left to give away. But 
the objection made againſt the date of the in- 
tended enquiry, was invidious and trifling; for 
King James II. made very few grants: he was 


a better manager; and ſquandering was none of 
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his Kühe! whereas, the late King, who came 
over here a perfect ſtranger to our laws, and our 
people, regardleſs of poſterity, wherein he was 
not likely to ſurvive, thought he could no way 
better ſtrengthen a new title, than by purchaſing 
friends at the expence of every thing which . 
In his power to part with. N 
The reaſonableneſs of uniting to a motiey:bill 
done of a different nature, which is uſually called 
tacking, hath been hkeways much debated, and 
will admit of argument enough. In ancient 
times, when a parliament was held, the Com- 
mons firſt propoſed their grievances to be re- 
drefled, and then gave their aids; ſo that it was 
a perfect bargain between the King and the ſub- 
| Jet. This fully anſwered the ends of tacking. 
Aids were then demanded upon occaſions which 
would hardly paſs at preſent : fuch, for inſtance, 
as thoſe for making the King's ſon a knight, 
marrying his eldeft daughter, and ſome others of 
the like ſort. Moſt of the money went into the 
King's coffers for his private uſe ; neither was he 
accountable for any part of it. Hence aroſe the 
form of the King's thanking his ſubjects for their 
benevolence, when any ſubſidies, tenths, or fit- 
teenths, were given him. But the ſupplies now 
granted, are of another nature, and cannot be 
-properly called a particular benefit to the crown, 
"becauſe they are all appropriated to their ſeveral 
'uſes : ſo that, when the Houſe of Commons tack 
toa money-bill what is foreign and hard to be 
digeſted, if it be not Palled, they put W 
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and their country in as great difficulties as the 
prince. On the other ſide, there have been ſe- 


veral regulations made, through the courſe of 


time, in parliamentary proceedings; among 
which it is grown a rule, that a bill once reject- 


ed ſhall not be brought up again the ſame ſeſſion; 
whereby the Commons ſeem to have loſt the ad- 
vantage of purchaſing a redreſs. of their griev- 
ances, by granting ſupplies z which, upon ſome 
emergencies, hath. put them upon this expedient 
of tacking : ſo that there is more to be ſaid on: 
each ſide of the caſe, than is convenient for me: 
to trouble the reader or myſelf in deducing. 


Among the matters of importance during this 


ſeſſion, we may juſtly number the proceedings of 
the Houſe of Commons with relation to the preſs, 


ſince her Majeſty's meſſage to the houſe, of 7a 
nuary the 17th, concludes with a paragraph, repre- 


ſenting the great licences taken in publiſhing; 


falſe and ſcandalous libels, ſuch as are a reproach: 


to any government; and recommending to them 
to find a remedy. equal to the miſchief, The 


meaning of theſe words, in the meſſage, ſeems to 
be confined to theſe weekly and daily papers and: 
pamphlets, reflecting upon the perſons and the 
management of the miniſtry. But the Houſe of 


Commons, in their addreſs, which anſwers this: 
meſſage, makes an addition of the blaſphemies a- 
gainſt God and religion; and it is certain, that 
nothing would be more for the honour of the le- 


giſlature, than ſome effectual law for putting a: 
Rop to this univerſal miſchief ;. but, as the per- 
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fon * who adviſed the Queen in that part of her 
meſſage, had only then in his thoughts the re- 
dreſſing of the political and factious libels, I 
think he ought to have taken care, by his great 
credit in the houſe, to have propoſed ſome ways. 
by which that evil might be removed; the law 
for taxing ſingle papers having produced a quite 
contrary effect, as was then foreſeen by many 
perſons, and hatk ſince been found true by ex- 
perience. For the adverſe party, full of rage and 
leiſure fince their fall, and unanimous in defence 
of their cauſe, employ a ſet of writers by ſubſcrip- 
tion, who are well verſed in all the topics of de- 
famation, and have a ſtyle and genius levelled to 
the generality of readers: while-thoſe who would 
draw their pens on the ſide of their prince and 
country, are diſeouraged by this tax, which ex- 
ceeds the intrinſic value both of the materials and 
the work, a thing, if I be not miſtaken, without 
example. 
It muſt be acknowiddizes; that the bad prac- 
- tices of printers have been ſuch, as to deſerve the 
ſevereſt animadverſions of the public; and it is 
to be wiſhed, the party-quarrels of the pen were 
always managed with decency and truth: but in 
the mean time, to open the mouths of our ene- 
mies, and ſhut our own, is a turn of politics that 
wants a little to be explained. Perhaps, the mi- 
niſtry now in pofſſeihon, becauſe they are in poſ- 
ſeſſion, - may deſpiſe ſuch trifles as this; and it is 
not to be Ames that acting as they do, upon a 
national 
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national intereſt, they may ſeem to ſtand in lefs 


need of ſuch ſupports, or may fafely fling them 


down, as no longer neceſſary. But if the lead- 


ers of the other party had proceeded by this 
maxim, their power would have been none at all, 


or of very ſhort duration: and had not ſome ac- 
tive pens fallen in, to improve the good diſpoſr- 
tions of the people, upon the late change, and 


continued fince to overthrow the falfhood, plen- 


tifully, and ſometimes not unplaufbly, ſcattered 
by the adverſaries, I am very much in doubt, 


whether thoſe at the helm would now have rea- 
ſon to be pleaſed with their ſucceſs. A particu- 


ar perſon may, with more ſafety, deſpiſe the o- 
pinion of the vulgar, becauſe it does a wiſe man 
no real harm or good, but the adminiſtration a 
great deal; and whatever ſide has the ſole ma- 


nagement of the pen, will ſoon find hands e- 


now to write down their enemies as low as 


they pleafe. If the people had no other idea of 


thoſe whom her Majeſty truſts in her greateſt af- 
fairs, than what is conveyed by the paſſions of 
fuch as would compaſs ſea and land for their de- 
ſtruction, what could they expect, but to be torn 


in pieces by the rage of the multitude? How 


neceſſary therefore was it, that the world ſhould, 
from time to time, be undeceived, by true repre- 
ſentations of perſons and facts, which have kept 
the kingdom ſteady to its intereſt, againſt all the 
attacks of a cunning and virulent faction N 
However, the miſchiefs of the preſs were too 


exorbitant to be cured, by fuch a remedy, as a tax 


upon 
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upon the ſmaller papers; and a bill for a rauck- | 


more effeCtual regulation of it, was brought into 
the houſe of commons, but ſo late in the ſeſſion, 
| that there was no time to paſs it; for there hath. 
hitherto always appeared an ene to 
eramp overmuch the liberty of the preſs, whether 
from the inconveniencies apprehended from do- 
ing too much, or too little; or whether the be- 
— propoſed by each party to themſelves, from 


the ſervice of their writers, towards recovering 


or preſerving of power, be thought to outweigh 6 


the diſadvantages. However it came about, this 
affair was put off from one week to another, and 


the bill not brought into the houſe till the eighth 


of June. It was committed three days, and then. 
heard of no more. In this bill there was a clauſe 
inſerted, (whether induſtrioufly, with deſign to 


overthrow it) that the author's name, and place of 


abode, ſhould be ſet to every printed book, pamph- 


let, or paper; which I believe no man, Who hath 


the leaſt regard to learning, would give his con- 
ſent to; for, beſides the objection to this clauſe, 
from the practice of pious men, who, in publiſn- 
ing excellent writings, for the ſervice of religion, 
have choſen, out of an humble Chriſtian ſpirit, 
to conceal their names, it is certain, that all per- 
ſons of true genius or knowledge, have an invin- 
eible modeſty and ſuſpicion of themſelves, upon 
their firſt ſending their thoughts into the world, 

and that thoſe who are dull or ſuperficial, void 


of all taſte and judgment, have diſpoſitions di- 


rectiy contrary; ſo that if this clauſe had made 


Re 
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patt of a law, there would have been an end, in 
all likelihood, of : any valuable production for the 
future, cher in wit or learning; and that inſuf 
ferable race of ſtupid people, who are now every 
day loading the preſs, would then reign alone, 
in time deſtroy our very firſt principles of rea- 
ſon, and introduce barbarity amongft us, which 
is already kept out with o We ne by ſo | 
few hands. | | 
Having given an account of the ſeveral ſteps 
made towards a peace, from the firſt overtures 
begun by France, to the commencement of the 
ſecond ſeſſion, I ſhall, in the fourth book, relate 
the particulars of this great negociation, from the 
period laſt mentioned, to the preſent time; and 
becauſe there happened ſome paſſages in both 


| houſes, occaſioned by the treaty, I ſhall take 


notice of them under that head. There only re- 
mains to be mentioned one affair of another na- 


ture, which the lords and commons took into 


their cognizance, after a very different manner, 


wherewith I ſhall cloſe this part of my ſubject. 


The ſect of Quakers amongſt us, whoſe ſyſtem 
of religion, firſt founded upon enthuſiaſm, hath _ 
been many years growing into a craft, held it an 
unlawful action to take an oath to a magiſtrate. 


This doQtrine was taught them by the author of 


their ſect, from a literal application of the text, 


Swear not at all; but being a body of people, 


wholly turned to trade and commerce of all kinds; 
they found themſelves on many occaſions depriv- - 
ed of the benefit of the law, as well as of voting 


* 
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at elections, by a fooliſh Gags which their ob= 
ſtinacy would not ſuffer them to get over. To 
prevent this inconvenience, theſe people had cre- 
dit enough in the late reign, to have an act paſſ- 
ed, that their ſolemn affirmation and declaration 
ſhould be accepted, inſtead of an oath in the uſual 
form. The great concern in thoſe times, was to 
lay all religion upon a level; in order to which, 

this maxim was advanced, that no man ought to 
be denied the liberty of ſerving his country, up- 
on account of a different belief in ſpeculative o- 
pinions, under which term people were apt to in- 
clude every doctrine of Chriſtianity: however, 
this act, in favour of the Quakers, was only tem- 
porary, in order to keep them in conſtant depen- 


dence, and expired, of courſe, after a certain 
term, if it were not continued. Thoſe people 


had, therefore, very early in the ſeſſion, offered a 
petition to the houſe of commons, for a continu- 


ance of the act, which was not ſuffered to be 
brought up; upon this, they applied themſelves 


to the Lords, who. paſſed a bill accordingly, and 
Tent it down to the commons, where it was not ſo 
much as allowed a firſt reading. | 

And, indeed, it is not eaſy to conceive, upon 
what motives the legiſlature of ſo great a king- 
dom could deſcend ſo. low, as to be miniſterial 
and ſubſervient to the caprices of the moſt abſurd 


hereſy that ever appeared in the world; and this. 


in a point, where thoſe deluding or deluded peo- 
ple ſtand ſingular from all the reſt of mankind, 


who hve under civil government ; but n 
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of an aſpiring party, at that time, were not others 


wiſe to be compaſſed, than by undertaking any 
thing that would humble and mortify the church; 
and I am fully convinced, that if a ſect of ſceptic 


. philoſophers (who profeſs to doubt of every thing) 
had been then among us, and mingled their te- 


nets with ſome corruptions of Chriftianity, they 
might have obtained the ſame privilege; and that 
a law would have been enacted, whereby the ſo- 


lemn doubt of the people called ſceptics, ſhould 


have been accepted, inftead of an oath in the uſual 
form ; ſo abſurd are all maxims formed upon the 


inconſiſtent principles of faction, when once they 
are brought to be examined bg the ſtandard of 


truth and reaſon. 


B O O K IV. 


2 left the Seni of the Allies, 
and thoſe of the enemy, preparing to aſ- 


ſemble at Utrecht, on the firſt of January, N. 8. 


in order to form a congreſs for negociating a ge- 
neral peace, wherein, although the Dutch had 
made a mighty merit of their compliance with the 


Queen, yet they ſet all their inſtruments at work, 
to inflame both houſes againſt her Majeſty's mea- 


ſures. Monſ. Bothmar, the Hanover envoy, took 
care to print and diſperſe his memorial, of which 


I have formerly ſpoken : Hoffman, the Emperor's 
reſident, was ſoliciting for a yacht and convoys 
to bring over Prince Eugene at this juncture, for- 
uked, as it was given out, 5 great propoſals 
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from the imperial court: the Earl af Mad 
became a convert, for reaſons already mentioned; 
money was diſtributed where occaſion required; 
and the Dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough, to- 
gether with the Earl of Godolphin, had put them- 
ſelves at the head of the junto, and their adhe · 
rents, in order to attack the court. 

Some days after, the vote paſſed the houſe of 


lords, for admitting into the addreſs the Earl of 


Nottingham's clauſe, againſt any peace without 
Spain. Monſ. Buys, the Dutch envoy, who had 


been deep in all the conſultations with the diſcon- 
tented party for carrying that point, was deſired 


to meet with the Lord -privy-ſeal, the Earl of 
Dartmouth, and Mr. Secretary Sr. John, in order | 
to ſign a treaty between the Queen and the States, 
to ſubſiſt after a peace. There the enyoy took + 


_ occaſion to expoſtulate upon the advantages ſti- 
pulated for Britain with France; faid, © It was 


© his opinion, that thoſe miniſters ought, in re- 


„ ſpect of the friendſhip between both nations, to 


© acquaint him what theſe advantages were; and 
t that he looked upon his country to be entitled, 
te by treaty, to ſhare them equally with us: that 
te there was now another reaſon why we ſhould 
© be more diſpoſed to comply with him upon this 


& head; for ſince the late reſolution of the houſe 


&« of lords, he took it for granted, it would be a 
*« dangerous ſtep in us to give Spain to a prince 
© of the houſe of Bourbon; and therefore, that 
&« we ſhould do well to induce the States, by ſuch! 


* a conceſſion, to help us out of this difficulty.” 


Lo 
* 
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Mr. S7. John made anſwer, © That there was 
te not a man in the Queen's council capable of 
«fo baſe a thought: that if Buys had any thing 
«to complain of, which was injurious to Hol- 
land, or juſtly tending to hurt the good corre- 
© fpondence between us and the States, he was 
_ * confident, her Majeſty would at all times be 
« ready to give it up; but that the miniſters 
& ſcorned to ſcreen themſelves at the expence of 
© their country: that the reſolution Bu men- 
« tioned, was chiefly- owing-to foreign miniſters 
* intermeddling in our affairs, and would pers 
e haps have an effect the projectors did not fore- 
| « ſee: that, if the peace became impracticable, 
To « the houfe of commons would certainly put the 
| war upon another foot, and reduce the public 


: da expence within ſuch a compaſs as our treaties" 
. ce required, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and as our pre- 
"3 © ſent-condition would admit, leaving the che 
"2 | « ſans/for war to fupply the reſt? “ | 
) Although the ſecretary . believed this ahh 
1 Vould put an end to ſuch infamous propoſals, it 
5 fell out otherwiſe; for ſhortly after, Monſ. Buyr 
t applied himſelf to the treaſurer, promiſing to uns 
d dertake, | * That his maſters ſhould give up the 
EE. « article of Spain, provided they might ſhare with 
e Vs in the Aſſiento for negroes?” To which the 
is _ treaſurer's anſwer was ſhort, That he would 
e « rather lofe lis eme TOA conſent : to ſuch an 
at | LL offer. 48334103; 35 36% tl: 2 
h It is TY by this men that whate 
155 ever ſchemes were forming here at home, in this 


[rs | | Vox. XII. | * Te | 
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juncture, by the enemies to the peace, the Dutch 
dnly deſigned to fall in with it, as far as it would 
anfwer their own account; and, by a ſtrain of 
the lower polities, wherein they. muſt be allowed, 
to excel every country in Chriſtendom, lay upon 
the watch for a good bargain, by taking advan- 
tage of the diſtreſs they themſelves had brought 
upon their neareſt neighbour and ally. 
But the Queen highly reſented this indignity 
from a republic, upon whom ſhe bad conferred 
fo many obligations. She could not endure, that 
the Dutch ſhould employ their inſtruments to 
act in confederacy with a cabal of factious peo- 
ple, who were prepared to ſacrifice the ſafety. of 
their prince and country, to the recovery of that 
power they had ſo long poſſeſſed and abuſed. 
Her Majeſty knew very well, that whatever were 
the miſtaken or affected opinion of ſome people 
at home, upon the article of Spain, it was a point 
the States had long given up, who had very open- 
ly told our miniftry, -* That the war in that 
i country was only our concern, and what their 
a 6 republic had nothing to do with.“ It is true, 
the. party-leaders were equally. convinced, that 
the recovery of Spain was impracticable; but ma- 
ny things may be excuſed in a profeſſed adverſa- 
ry, fallen under difgrace, which are highly crimi- 
nal in an ally, upon whom we are that very in- 
ſtant conferring new favours. Her Majeſty, 
therefore, thought it high time to exert herſeM, 
and at length put a ſtop to foreign influence up- 
ou e conneils; o 8 after the Earl of 
8 Eo” . 8 
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" Nettingham's clauſe againſt any peace without 
Spain, was carried in the houfe of lords, direc- 
tions were immediately ſent to the Earl of Straf= 
ford at the Hague, to inform the Dutch, That 
© jt was obtained by a trick, and would conſe- 
"PF quently turn tothe diſappointment and confu- 


« gon of the contrivers, and the actors.“ He 


was likewiſe inſtructed, to be very dry and re- 
ſerved to the penſionary and Durch miniſters; to 


let them know, The Queen thought herſelf ill 
treated; and that they would ſoon hear what 
c effects thoſe meaſures would have upon a mild 
&« and good remper, wrought up to reſentment” by 
6 repeated provocations: that the States might 


« have the war continued, if they pleaſed; but 


te that the Queen would not be foreed to carry it 


eon after their manner, nor would ſuffer then 


6e to make her peace, or to ſettle, the eee of | 
. her kingdoms.” 2 


Jo others in Holland, ahi vppeired to- be more 
moderate; the Earl was directed to ſay, That 


the States were upon a wrong ſcent: that their 


e miniſter here miſtook every thing that we had 
e promiſed: that we would perform all they could 


** reaſonably aſk from us, in relation to their bat= 


te rier and their trade; and that Monſ. Buys dealt 


* very unfairly, if he had not told them as much :: 
e but that Britain proceeded; in ſome reſpects, 


e upon a ne ſcheme of politics, would no long- 
« er ſtruggle for impoſſibilities, nor be amuſed 
e by words: that our people came more and m 


Sto en ſenſes; and that the ſingle diſpute 50 
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© was, whether the Dutch would j join witha ab 
tion, againſt. the Qucans: i or wats the Horry 
Net her. ei i 0404153 þ 148 777 

The court likewiſe calakreds to. e Na 
Eugene from his journey to England, which he 
was about this time undertaking, and of which 1 
have ſpoken before. He was told, „That the 
<* Queen wanted no exhortations to carry on the 
<© war; but the project of it ſhould be agreed a- 
4 broad, upon which her Majeſty's reſolutions 
< might ſoon be ſignified z but until ſhe ſaw what 
< the Emperor and allies were ready to do, ſhe 
«© would neither promiſe nor engage for any 
40 thing.“ At the ſame time, Mr. S7. John told 
Hoffman, the Emperor's reſident here, That if 
the prince had a mind to divert himſelf in Lon- 
< don, the miniſters would do their part to enters 
< tain him, and be ſure. to. able him with no 
4 manner of buſineſs.“ | 

This coldneſs retarded the prince's journey: for 
Core days, but did not prevent it, although he 
had a ſecond meſſage by the Queen's order, with 
this farther addition, „That his name had late- 
<C ly been made uſe of, on many occaſions, to 
s create a ferment, and ſtir up ſedition; and that 
< her Myjeſty judged it would be aces ſafe for 
% him, nor convenient for her, that he ſhould 
ec come over at this time,” But all would not 
do: it-was enough, that the Queen did not ab- 
ſolutely forbid him, and the party-confederates, 
both foreign and domeſtic, thought his preſence 


would be highly en for their ſervice. 
＋ owards 
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Towards the end of L a the Lord Privy» 
Seal * ſet. out for Holland. He was orderetl to 
ſtop at the Hague, and, in conjunction with the 
Earl of Straford, to declare to the States, in 
her Majeſty's name, * her reſolutions to conclude: 
no peace, wherein the allies in general, and 
« and each confederate in particular, might not 


« find their ample ſecurity, and their reaſonable 


« ſatisfaction: that the was ready to inſiſt upon 
« their barrier, and advantages in their trade, in 
c the manner the States themſelves ſhould de- 

« firez, and to concert with them ſuch a plan of 
« treaty,” as both powers might be under mutual 
„ engagements never to recede from: that no- 
thing could be of greater importance, tlran for 
« the miniſters of Greut Britain and Holland to 

e enter the congreſs,” under the ſtricteſt ties 
« of confidence, and entirely to concur through 
e gut the courſe of theſe negoeistions. To which 
« purpoſe, it was her Majeſty's pleaſure, that 
« their lordſhips ſhould adjuſt, with the Dutch, 
© miniſters, the beſt maniier/and' method for o 
« peting-and' carrying on the Conferentes, and 
« declare themſelves inſtructed to communicate 
te freely their thoughts and meaſures to the ple- 


64 nipotentiaries of the States, Who; gf hoped, 


«© had received the fame inftruftions.” 

Laſtly, the two Lords were to ignify to cke. 
penſionary, afid the other mitiſters, 4 That her 
Majeſty's pteparations for the next campaign, were: 
carried on with * ne diſpatch and vigour, which, 
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. _ Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol,” 
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the preſent circumſtances would allow; and to 
inſiſt, that the ſame might be done by the States, 
and that both powers ſhould join in preſſing the 
Emperor, and other Allies, to make greater efforts 
than they had hitherto done; without which the 
war muſt languiſh, and the terms of Hoes Wonen 75 
every day more diſadvantageous.“ 8 
The two Britiſh plenipotentiarics v went to v | 
recht with very large inſtructions, and, after the 
uſual manner, were to make much higher de- 
mands from France (at leaſt in behalf of "the. Al 
lies) than they could have any hope to obtain. 
The ſum of what they had in charge, beſides 
matter of form, was, to concert with the miniſ- 
ters of the ſeveral powers engaged againft France, 
© That all differences ariſing among them ſhould 
be accommodated between themſelves, without 
ſuffering the French to interfere : That whatever 
were propoſed to France by a miniſterof the alliance, 
Thould be backed by the whole confederacy: That 
a time might be fixed for the concluſion, as there 
had been for the commencement of the treaty.” 
Spain was to be demanded out of the hands of the 
Bourbon family, as the moſt effectual means for 
preventing the union of that kingdom with France; 
and whatever conditions the Allies could agree 
upon for hindering that union, their nnn 
were peremptorily to inſiſt on. 
As the intereſts of each Ally in . the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain were to demand 
60 Straſburgb, the fort of Kebl, with 1 its dependen- 
cies, and the town of . with its ene for 
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the Emperor: That France ſhould poſſeſs Alſatia, 
according to the treaty of Weftphaha, with the 


right of the prefecture only over the ten imperial 


cities in that country: That the fortifications of the 


ſaid ten cities be put into the condition they were in 
at the time of the faidtreaty, except Landau, which 
was to be demanded for the Emperor and Empire, 


with liberty of demoliſhing the fortifications : That 
the French King ſhould, at a certain time, and at his 


own expence, demoliſh the fortreſſes of Huningen, 


New Briſac, and fort Lewis, never to be rebuilt. 


© That the town and fortreſs of Rhinfelt ſhould 
be demanded for the Landgrave of NG 
until that matter be otherwiſe ſettled. _ 

That the clauſe relating. to religion, in the 
fourth article of the treaty of Ry/wick, and con- 


trary to that of V. efiphalia, ſhould be annulled, 


and the ſtate of religion in Germany reſtored 1 to 


the tenor of the treaty. of W efiphalia. | 
„That France ſhould acknowledge the King 


of Pruſſia, and give him no diſturbance in Ma- 


chatel and Valengin: That the principality of O- 


range, and other eſtates belonging to the late King 
William, ſhould be reſtored, as law ſhould direct. 

„“ That the Duke of Hanover n be ac- 
knowledged Elector. 

That the King of Portugal ſhould ej all the 
advantages ſtipulated between him and the Allies. 

© That the States ſhould have for their barrier, 
Furnes, Fort Knock, Menin, Ipret, Liſle, Tournay, 
Conde, Valenciennes, Maubeuge, Douay, | Bethune 


Avie, St. Venant, and Bouchain, with their can- 
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| non, c. That the French King ſhould teftote 


all the places belonging to Spain, now or during 
this war in his poſſeſſion in the Netherlands: 
That ſuch part of them as ſhould be thought fit, 


might be allowed likewiſe for a barrier to the 
States: That France ſhould grant the tariff of 


1664 to the States; and exemption of fifty pence 


per tun upon Dutch goods trading to that kingdom. 
„ But that theſe articles in favour of the 
States ſhould not be concluded, till. the barrier- 
treaty were explained to _ 2 8 ſatisfac· 


tion. Nn F 


That the Duke as Bauer ſhould has put - 


poſſeſſion of all taken from him in this war, and 


enjoy the places yielded to him by the Naber 
and other Allies: That France ſhould likewiſe 


Meld to him Exiles, Fenzftrelles, Chaumont, the 
valley of Pregata, and the land lying between: 
Predmont and mount Genu. 
That the article about deroliſhing 0 of Dun 
ir ſhould be explained.” ' 


As to Britain, the pletipotentiatics were to "Fg 


pit, That Nieuport, Dendermond, Ghent; and all 
places which appear to be a barrier rather againſt 


England than France, ſhould either not be given 


to the Dutch, or at leaſt in ſuch a manner, as not 


to hinder the Queen's ſubjects free E to and 
from the Ler- Countries. 

„That the ſeventh article of the BurridiCttes." 
ty, which empowers the States, in caſe of an at- 
tack, to put troops at diſcretion in all the _ : 


. 
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of the Low-Countries, ſhould be ſo explained as to 
be underſtood only of an attack from France. 
That Britain ſhould trade to the Lotu- Coun- 


tries with the lame reer as the State agar 


ſelves. 

That the moſt Chriſtian King ſhould + ac- 
knowledge the. ſucceſſion. of Hanover, and imme 
diately oblige the Pretender to leave France: and: 
that the ſaid King ſhould promiſe, for himſelf 

and his heirs, never to acknowledge any perſon 
for King or Queen of England, otherwiſe. ark 
according to the ſettlements now in force. 

c That a treaty. of commerce ſhould be com- 
menced, as ſoon as poſſible, between France and 
Britain; and, in the mean time, the | neceflary 
points reduc to it be ſettled... 

„ That the Iſle of Sz. Chriflopher's. mould be 
ſurrendered to the Queen, Hudſon's bay reſtoted, 
Placentia and the whole iſland of Newfoundland 
yielded to Britain, by the moſt Chriſtian King; 
who was likewiſe to quit all claim to Nova un 


and Annapolis Royal. 


That Gibraltar and ee ſhould be an- 
nexed to the Britiſh crown. _ 

“That the Aſſiento ſhould be granted. to Bri 
zain for thirty years, with the ſame advantage as- 
to France; with an extent of ground on the ri- 


ver of Plata, for bring and refreſhing the ne- 


groes. 
“That Spain ſhould grant to the fubjeQts of 
Britain as large privileges as to any other nation 


whatſoever 3 5 As likewiſe an exemption of duties, 


amounting 
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| 8 to an advantage of at leaſt aden ber 


cent. 8 


„ That ſatisfaction mould be Leindiaden for "I 


ſhould appear to be juſtly due to her Majeſty 2 


from the Emperor and the States. 
- & Laſtly, That the plenipotentiaries ſhould 


eonfult with thoſe of the proteſtant Allies, the 
molt effectual methods for reſtoring the proteſ- 


tants of France to their religious and civil liber- 


ties, and for the immediate releaſe of thoſe vw 
are now in the galleys.“ 


What part of theſe demands were to be inſiſted 


on, and what were to be given up, will appear 
by the ſequel of this negociation. But there was 
no difficulty, of moment enough, to retard the 


peace, except a method for preventing the union 


of France and Spain under one prince, and the 


ſettling the barrier for Holland, which laſt, as 


| claimed by the States, could, in prudence and 
abe be no more allowed by us than by France. 
The States- General having appointed Monf: 


Buys to be one of their plenipotentiaries at . 


recht, that miniſter left Hngland a few days after 
the Lord Privy-Seal. In his laſt conference with 


the Lords of the council, he abſolutely declared, 


cc That his maſters had done their utmoſt, both 
ec by ſea and land: That it was unreaſonable to 
expect more: That they had, exceeded their 
6 proportion, even beyond Britain, and that as 


ce to the Emperor, and other allies, he knew no 


6 een left for Tags, them act with more 


e vigour 
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« vigour; than to pale Wera vid ebenen ex- 


9 hortation s.. 


This miniſter Was fat: over n inllructed 
and empowered by halves. The ferment raiſed 
by the united endeavours of our party-leaders, a» 
mong whom he was a conſtant fellow-labourer- to 
the utmoſt of his fkill, had wholly confounded 
him ; and thinking to'take the advantage of. nes 
gociating well for Holland at the expence of Bris | 
tain, he acted but ill for his own country, and 


worſe for the common cauſe. However the 


Queen's miniſters and he parted with the greats 
eſt civility z and her Majeſty” $ preſerit was double 
the value of what” 18 uſual to the A be 
bote, ld $45 

As the l was ; Jani to alles her 
meaſures in making war, ſo ſhe thought nothing 


| would fo much convince the States of the neceſ- 
| fity of a peace, as to have them frequently put in 


mind of this reſolution, which ber ambaffador 


| Strafford, then at the Hague, was accordingly di- 


rected to do: And if they ſhould object, of what 


ill conſequence it would be for the enemy to 


know her Majeſty deſigned to leſſen her expen- 
ces, he might anſwer, „ That the miniſters here 
*« were ſorry for it; but the Dutch could only 
« blame. themſelves, for forcing into ſuch a ne- 
« ceſfity a princeſs, to whoſe friendſhip they ow. 
ed the preſervation and grandeur of their re- 
* public; and chuſing to lean on a broken faction, 
rather than place their I agua” in the | 
BY Queen.” pe Fat ha SLUTS OL - 

. | It 


* 
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It was her Majeſty's earneſt deſire, that there 
ſhould be a perfect agreement at this treaty be- 
tween the miniſters of all the Allies; than which, 
nothing could be more effeCtual to make France 
comply with their juſt demands: Above all, ſhe 
directed her plemipotentiaries to enter into the 
ſtricteſt confidence with thoſe of Holland; and 
that, after the States had conſented to explain 
the Barrier - Treaty to her reaſonable ſatisfaction, 
both powers ſhould form between them a plan of 
general peace, from which they would not re- 
cede, and ſuch as might ſecure the quiet of Eu. 
rope, as well as the A N eer en of each 
confederate. ' «+ 

The Dutch were accordingly prefied, before the 
congreſs opened, to come to ſome temperament 
upon that famous treaty; becauſe the miniſters 


here expected it would be ſoon laid before the 


- Houſe of Commons, by which the reſentment of 
the nation would probably appear againſt. thoſe 
who had been actors and adviſers in it; but 
Monſ. Buys, who uſually ſpoke for his colleagues, 
was full of oppoſition, began to expoſtulate 
upon the advantages Britain had ſtipulated with 
France, and to inſiſt, that his maſters ought to 
ſhare equally in them all, but eſpecially the 
Aſſiento contract: So that no progreſs was made 
in fixing a previous good correſpondence between 

Britain and the States, which her nn had ſo 
earneſtly recommended. 

Certain regulations having "I agroed upon, 


for avoiding of . and other inconvenien- 
| cies, 
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cies, the conferences began at Utrecht, . upon the 
twenty-ninth of January, N. S. 1711-12, at ten 


in the morning. The miniſters of the allies 


going into the-town-houſe at one door, and thoſe 


of France, at the ſame inſtant, at another, they 


all took their ſeats without diſtinction; and the 


Biſhop of Briftol, Lord Privy-Seal, rſt plenipo- 


tentiary of Britain, opened the aſſembly with a 


ſhort ſpeech, directed to the miniſters of France 
in words to the following elerkz 


« Meer, | 
« We are here met to-day in the name of God, 
to enter upon a treaty of general peace, between 
the high Allies and the King your maſter. We 


bring ſincere intentions, and expreſs. orders from 


our ſuperiors, to concur on their part, with what- 
ever may advance and perfect ſo ſalutary and 
chriſtian a work. On the other ſide, we hope 


you have the ſame diſpoſition; and that your or- 
ders will be ſo full, as to be able, without loſs of 


time, to anſwer the expectation of the high Al- 


lies, by explaining yourſelves clearly and roundly 


upon the points we ſhall have to ſettle in theſe 
conferences; and that you will perform this in ſs 
plain and ſpecific a manner, as every Prince and 


State in the confederacy may find a juſt and rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction.“ 
The French began, by promiſi ing to explain the 
overtures, which Monſ. Meſnager had delivered to 
the Queen ſome months before, and to give in a 
ſpecific project of what their maſter would yield, pro- 
vided the Allies would each give a fpecific anſwer, 
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by making their ſeveral demands; which method, 
after many difficulties, and affected delays of the 
Dutch, was at length agreed to. 
But the States, who had, with the utmoſt dif 
content, ſeen her Majeſty at the head of this nego- 
tiation, where they intended to have placed theme | 
ſelves, began to diſcover their ill-humour upon e- 
very occaſion; they raiſed endleſs difficulties about 
ſettling the Barrier-Treaty, as the Queen deſired; 
and in one of the firſt general conferences, they 
would not ſuffer the Britiſh ſecretary to take the 
minutes, but nominated ſome Duzch profeſſor for 
that office, which the Queen refuſed, and reſent- 
ed their behaviour as an uſeleſs cavil, intended 
only to ſhew their want of reſpect. The Britiſh 
plenipotentiaries had great reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the Dutch were, at this time, privately endeavour- 
ing to engage in ſome ſeparate meaſures with 
France, by the intervention of one Moleau, a buſy 
factious agent at Amſterdam, who had been often 
employed in ſuch intrigues : that this was the 
cauſe which made them ſo litigious and flow in 
all their ſteps, in hopes to break the congreſs, and 
find berter terms for their trade and barrier, from 
the French, than we ever could think fit to allow 
them. The Dutch miniſters did alſo apply them- 
ſelves, with induſtry, to cultivate the imperial 
plenipotentiary's favour, in order to ſecure all 
advantages of commerce with Spain and the Ve- 
Indies, in caſe thoſe dominions could be procured for 
the Emperor : For this reaſon, they avoided ſettling 
any general * of peace, in concert with the 
plenipotentiaries = 


trade of Spain. 
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plenipotentiaries of Britain, which her Majeſty 


deſired; and Monſ. Buys plainly told their Lords 
ſhips, that it was a point, which neither he nor 
his colleagues could conſent to, before the States 
were admitted equal ſharers with Britain in the 

The court, having notice of this untractable 
temper in the Dutch, gave direct orders to the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain, for preſſing thoſe of 


the States to adjuſt the groſs inequalities of the 


Barrier-Treaty, ſince nothing was more uſual or 
agreeable to reaſon, than for princes, who find 
themſelves aggrieved by prejudicial contracts, to 


expect they ſhould be modified and explained. 


And ſince it now appeared by votes in the houſe 
of commons, that the ſenſe of the nation agreed 
with what her Majeſty deſired, if the Dutch mi- 
niſters would not be brought to any moderate 
terms upon this demand, their lordſhips were di- 


rected to improve and amend the particular con- 


ceſſions made to Britain by France, and form 
them into a treaty z for the Queen was determi- 
ned never to allow the States any ſhare in the Af- 


fiento, Gibraltar, and Port-Mahon ; nor could 


think it reaſonable, that they ſhould be upon an 
equal foot with her in the trade of Spain, to the 
conqueſt whereof they had contributed ſo little. 
Nor was the conduct of the Imperial, miniſter 
at this time leſs perplexing than that of the States, 
both thoſe powers appearing fully bent, either 
upon breaking off the negociation, or, upon for- 


cing from the Queen thoſe advantages ſhe expec- 


; ” Q 2 ted 
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ted by it for her own kingdoms. Her Majeſty 
therefore thought fit, about the beginning of 
March, to fend Mr. Thomas Harley, a near rela- 
tion of the treaſurer's, to Uzrecht, fully informed 
of her mind, which he was directed to communi- 
cate to the plenipotentiaries of Britain. 
Mr. Harley ſtopped in his way to Utrecht at the 
Hague, and there told the Penſionary, That 
nothing had happened lately in England, but what 
was long ago foretold him, as well as the other 
miniſters of the Allies : 'That the proceedings of 
the houſe of commons, particularly about the Bar- 
Tier-treaty, muſt chiefly be afcribed to the man- 
ner in which the Queen and the nation had been 
treated by Monſieur Bathmar, Count Gallas, 
Buys, and other foreign miniſters : 'That if the 
States would yet enter into a ſtrict union with the 
Queen, gve her ſatisfaction in the ſaid treaty, 
and join in concert with her plenipotentiaries at 
"Utrecht, a ſafe and advantageous peace might be 
obtained for the whole alliance otherwile, her 
Majeſty muſt fave her own country, and join with 
ſuch of her Allies as would join with her. 5 
As to the war, that the conduct of the Allies, 
and their oppoſition to the Queen, by private in- 
trigues carried on among her own ſubjects, as 
well as by open remonſtrances, had made the 
"houſe of commons take that matter out of the 
hands of the miniſters, 8 
„ Laftly, that in caſe the preſent treaty were 
broken off by the Dutch refuſing to comply, her 
{Majeſty thought it reaſonable to inſiſt, that ſome 
cautionary | 
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: cautionary places be put into her hands, as pledges 


that no other negociation | ſhould be entered 


into by the States- General, without ber us ; 


pation,” 

Mr. Harley 8 inftruQtions to the N 8 pleni- 
potentiaries were, That they ſhould preſs thoſe 
of France, to open themſelves as far as poſſible, 
in concerting ſuch a plan of a general peace, as 


might give reaſonable ſatisfaction to all the Con- 
federates, and ſuch as her parliament would ap- 
prove: That the people of England believed France 


would conſent to ſuch a plan; wherein, if they 
have found themſelves deceived, they would be 
as eager for proſecuting the war as ever.” 

Their Lordſhips were to declare openly to the 
Dutch, & That no extremity ſhould make her 
Majefty depart from inſiſting to have the Aſſiento 
for her own ſubjects, and to keep Gibraltar and 
Port- Mahon; but if the States would agree with 
her upon theſe three heads, ſhe would be content 
to reduce the trade of Spain and the Weft-Tndies, 
to the condition it was in under the late Catho- 
lic King Charles II.“ 

The French were farther to be vrefſed, 6 That 
the Pretender ſhould be immediately ſent out of 
that kingdom; and that the moſt effectual me- 


thod ſhould be taken, for n the n 


of France and Spain under one prince.“ 
About this time, her Majeſty's miniſters, and 
thoſe of the Allies, at Utrecht, delivered in the 


ſeveral poſtulata, or demands of their maſters to 
the French plenipotentiaries, which having been 


hnce 
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ſince made public, and all of them, except thoſe 


of Britain, very much varying in the courſe of 
the negociation, the reader would be but ill enter- 


tained with a tranſcript of them here. 
Upon intelligence of the laſt Dauphin's . 


the father, ſon, and grandſon, all of that title, 


dying within the compaſs of a year, Monſieur 


Gualtier went to Frauce with letters to the Mar- 
quis of Torcy to propoſe her Majeſty's expedient 
for preventing the union of that kingdom with 
Spain; which, as it was the moſt important ar- 
ticle to be ſettled, in order to ſecure peace for 


Europe, fo it was a point that required to be 


ſpeedily. adjuſted under the preſent circumſtances 


and fituation of the Bourbon family, there being 


only left a child of two years old to ſtand between 
the Duke of Anjou and his nnn to the 


crown of France. 


Her Majeſty lihemile profes Sconce by the fe 
diſpatches, to fend full inſtructions to their ple- 
nipotentiaries, empowering. them to offer to the 


Allies ſuch a plan of peace, as might give reaſon- 


ble ſatisfaction to all her Allies. | | = 
The Queen's propoſal for preventing an union 
between France and Spain, was, That Philip 
ſhould formally renounce the kingdom of France 
for himſelf and his poſterity ; and this renuncia- 
tion ſhould be confirmed by the courts or ſtates 
of Spain, who, without queſtion, would heartily 


- concur againſt ſuch an union, by which their coun- 


try mult ene a me to France.” In like 
| n. | 
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manner, the French princes of the blood were 
ſeverally to renounce all title to Spain. 


The French raiſed many difficulties upon fo 


veral particulars of this expedient; but the Queen 


perſiſted to refuſe any plan of peace before this 


weighty point were ſettled in the manner ſne pro- 
poſed, which was afterwards ſubmitted to, as 


in proper place we thall obſerve. In the mean 


time, the negociation at Uzrecht proceeded with 
a very ſlow pace; the Dutch interpoſing all 
obſtructions they could contrive, refuſing to come 
to any reaſonable temper upon the Barrier- treaty, 
or to offer a plan, in concert with the Queen, for 
a general peace. Nothing leſs would ſatisfy them, 


than the partaking in thoſe advantages we had 
ſtipulated for ourſelves, and which did no ways 


interfere with their trade or fecurity. They ſtill 


expected ſome turn in England; their friends 


on this fide had ventured to aſſure them that the 
Queen could not live many months, which, in- 


deed, from the bad ſtate of her Majeſty's health, 
was reaſonable to expect. The Briti/h plenipo- 
tentiaries daily diſcovered new endeavours of Hol. 


land to treat privately with France; and, laſtly, 
thoſe among the States, who deſired the war 


ſhould continue, ſtrove to gain time, until the 


campaign ſhould open; and, by reſolving to en- 


ter into action with the firſt opportunity, render 
all things deſperate, and break up the congreſs. 
This ſcheme did exactly fall in with Prince 


Eugené's diſpoſitions, whom the States had cho— 
ſen . their general, and of whoſe conduct, in this 


con luncture, 
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conjuncture, the Queen had fo much reaſon to he 
_ Jealous; but her Majeſty, who was reſolved to 
do her utmoſt towards putting a good and ſpeedy 
end to this war, having placed the Duke of Or- 
mond at the head of her forces in Flanders, whi- 
ther he was now arrived, directed him to keep 
all the troops in Briti/h pay, whether ſubjects or 
foreigners, immediately under his own command; 
and to be cautious, for a while, in engaging in 
any action of importance, unleſs upon a very ap- 
parent advantage. At the ſame time, the Queen 
determined to make one thorough trial of the diſ- 
poſition of the States, by allowing them the ut- 
moſt conceſſions that could any way ſuit either 
with her ſafety or honour. She therefore directed 
her miniſters at Utrecht, to tell the Dutch, 
That, in order to ſhew how deſirous ſhe was to 
„live in perfect amity with that Republic; ſhe 
& would reſign up the fifteen per cent. advantage 
. © upon Engliſh goods ſent to the Spaniſh domi- 
% nions, which the French King had offered her 
« by a power from her grandſon, and be con- 
te tent to reduce that trade to the ſtate in which 
* it was under the late King of Spain. She would 
accept of any tolerable ſoftening of thoſe words 
* in the ſeventh article of the Barrier-treaty,, 
c where it is ſaid, the States ſhall have power, 
« in caſe of an apparent attack, to put as many 
„troops as they pleaſe into all the places of the 
« Netherlands, without ſpecifying an attack from 
c the fide of France, as ought to have been done; 

— ne the Queen _ juſtly think they 
| were 
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« were preparing themſelves. for a rupture with 
« Britain. Her Majeſty likewiſe conſented that 


c the States ſhould keep Nieuport, Dendermond, 


6 Barrier, although ſhe were ſenſible how mju- 


„ r50us thoſe conceſhons would: be to the trade of 
* her ſubjects; and would wave the demand 1 2 


“ Oftend being delivered into her hands, which ſh 
© might with juſtice inſiſt on. In return of all 
this, that the Queen only deſired the miniſters. 


of the States would enter into a cloſe corref- 


ce pondence with hers, and ſettle between them 
« ſome plan of a general peace, which might 
« give reafonable content to all her Allies, and 
© which her Majeſty would endeavour to bring 
& France to conſent to. She deſired the trade of 
© her kingdoms to the Netherlands, and to the 
«© towns of their barrier, might be upon as 
« good a foot as it was before the war began: 
That the Dutch would not inſiſt to have a ſhare 


in the Aſſiento, to which they had not the leaſt 
* pretenſions; and that they would no longer en- 


courage the intrigues. of a faction againſt her 
« government. Her Majeſty aſſured them, in 
« plain terms, that her own future meaſures, 
&© and the conduct of her plenipotentiaries, ſhould 
© be wholly governed by their behaviour in theſe 
Is points; and that her offers were only conditi- 


© onal, in caſe of their compliance with what ſhe 
bas Jefivad T 


But all theſe proofs of the Queen's kindneſs 
and lincerity would not avail. The Dutch mini- 
"ern. 
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ſters pleaded, they had no power to concert the 


plan of general peace with thoſe of Britain: how- 


ever, they aſſured the latter, that the Aſſiento was 
the only difficulty which ſtuck with their maſters. 
Whereupon, at their deſire, a contract for that 


traffic was twice read to them; after which they 
appeared very well ſatisfied, and ſaid, they would 
go to the Hague for further inſtructions. Thi- 
ther they went; and, after a week's abſence, re- 
turned the ſame anſwer, © That they had no 


© power to ſettle a ſcheme of peace; but could 


* only diſcourſe of it, when the difficulties of the 
” Barrier- treaty were over.” And Monf. Buys 
took a Journey to Amſterdam, on purpoſe to ſtir 
up that city, where he was penſionary, againſt 


yielding the Aſſiento to Britain; but was unſuc- 
ceſsful in his negociation; the point being yield- 


ed up there, and in moſt other towns in Holland. 
It will have an odd ſound in hiſtory, and ap- 
pear hardly credible, that in ſeveral petty repub- 


lics of ſingle towns, which made up the States- 
General, it ſhould be formally debated, whether 
the Queen of Great Britain, who preſerved the 


commonwealth, at the charge of ſo many mil- 
lions, ſhould be ſuffered to enjoy, after a peace, 


the liberty granted her by Spain, of ſelling Afri- 
can flaves in the Span;/h dominions of America. 


But there was a prevailing faction at the Hague, 
violently bent againſt any peace, where the Queen 
muſt act that part which they had intended for 


themſelves. Theſe politicians, who held conſtant 
correſpondence with their old dejeCted friends in 


England, 
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England, were daily fed with the vain hopes of the 
Queen's death, or the party's reſtoration. They 


likewiſe endeavoured to ſpin out the time, till 


Prince Eugene's activity had puſhed on ſome 
great event, which might govern or perplex the 
conditions of peace: therefore, the Dutch pleni- 


potentiaries, who proceeded by the inſtructions 


of thoſe miſtaken patriots, acted in every point 


with a ſpirit of litigiouſneſs, than which nothing 


could give greater advantage to the enemy; a 
ſtrict union between the allies, but eſpecially 


Britain and Holland, being doubtleſs the only 
means for procuring ſafe and honourable terms 


from France. 


But neither was this the worſt; for the Queen 
received undoubted intelligence from Utrecht, 
that the Dutch were again attempting a ſeparate 
correſpondence with France. And by letters, 
intercepted here, from Vienna, it was found, that 


the imperial court, whoſe miniſters were in the 
utmoſt confidence with thoſe of Holland, expreſ- 
fed the moſt furioùs rage againſt her Majeſty, for 


the ſteps ſhe had taken to advance a peace. 


This unjuſtifiable treatment, the Queen could 
not digeſt from an ally, upon whom ſhe had con- 


ferred ſo many ſignal obligations, whom ſhe had 
uſed with ſo much indulgence and lincerity, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the negociation, and had 


ſo often invited to go along with her in every 
motion towards a peace. She apprehended like- 
wiſe, that the negociation might be taken out of 

Her hands, if France could be ſecure of eaſier 
conditions 
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conditions in Holland, or might think that Bri- 
tain wanted power to influence the whole confe- 
deracy. She reſolved, therefore, on this occaſion, 
to exert herſelf with vigour, ſteadineſs, and diſ- 
patch; and, in the beginning of May, ſent her 


commands to the Earl of S:rafford, to repair im- 


mediately to England, in order to conſult with 
her miniſters what was proper to be done. 

The propoſal above-mentioned, for preventing 
the union of France and Spain, met with many 
difficulties ; Monſ. de Torcy raiſing objeCtions a- 
gainſt ſeveral parts of it. But the Queen refuſed 
to proceed any farther with France, until this 


weighty point were fully ſettled to her ſatisfac- 


tion; after which, ſhe promiſed to grant a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms, pe the town and citadel 
of Dunkirk might be delivered as a pledge into 
her hands: and propoſed that res might be ſur- 
rendered to the Dutch, if they would conſent to 


come into the ſuſpenſion. France abſolutely re- 


Fuſed the latter; and the States-General having 
acted in perpetual contradiction to her Majeſty, 
ſhe preſſed that matter no farther 3 becauſe ſhe 
doubted they would not agree to a ceſſation of 


arms. However, ſhe reſolved to put a ſpeedy 


end, or at leaſt intermiſſion, to her own ſhare in 
the war: and the French having declared them- 
ſelves ready to agree to her expedients, for pre- 
venting the union of the two crowns, and con- 
ſented to the delivery of Dunkirk ; poſitive orders 
were ſent to the Duke of Ormond, to avoid en- 
Saging in any battle or ſiege, until he had fur- _ 
e 
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ther inſtructions; bit he was directed to conceal 
his orders, and to find the beſt excuſes he nn 


if any preſſing occaſion ſhould offer. 
The reaſons ſor this unuſual proceeding, winch 
made a mighty noiſe, were of ſufficient weight to 


juſtify it; for, purſuant to the agreement made 


between us and France, a courier was then diſ- 
patched from Fortainbleau to Madrid, with the 
offer of an alternative to Philip, either of reſign- 
ing Spain immediately to the Duke of Savoy, up- 
on the hopes of ſucceeding to France, and ſome 
preſent advantage, which, not having been ac- _ 
cepted, is needleſs to dilate on; or of adhering to 
Spain, and renouncing all future claim to  Francty 


for himſelf and his poſterity. 


Until it could be known which part Philip 
would accept, the Queen would not take poſ- 
ſeſhon of Dunt:rk, nor ſuffer an armiſtice to be 
declared. But, however, fince the moſt Chriſtian 


King had agreed, that his grandſon ſhould be 


forced, in caſe of a refuſal, to'make his choice 


immediately, her Majeſty could not endure to 


think, that perhaps ſome thouſands of lives of her 
own ſubjects and allies might be ſacrificed, with. 


out neceſſity, if an occaſion ſhould be Wund dr 


ſought for fighting a battle; which, ſhe very well 


knew, Prince Eugene would eagerly attempt, and 


put all into confuſion, to gratify his own ambi- 
tion, the enmity of his new maſters the Dutch, 
and the rage of his court. 5 
But the Duke of Ormond, who, with every o- 
ther quality that can accompliſh or adorn a great 
Vor. XII. "i man, 
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man, inherits all the valour afid loyalty: of his an- 

ceſtors, found it very. difficult to acquit himſelf 
of his commiſſion; for Prince Eugene, and all the 
field-deputies of the States, had begun already 
to talk either of attacking the enemy, or beſieg- 
ing 2wueſney, the confederate army being now all 
Joined by the troops they expected. And accord- | 
ingly, about three days after the Duke had re- 
ceived thoſe orders from court, it was: propoſed: 
to his Grace, at a meeting with the Prince and 
- deputies, that the French army ſhould be attack- 
ed, their camp having been viewed, and a great 
opportunity offering to do it with ſucceſs : for 
the Mareſchal de Yi/lars, who had notice, ſent 
him by Monſ. de Torcy, of what was paſſing, and 


had ſignified the ſame by a trumpet to the Duke, 


ihewed. leſs vigilance than was uſual to that ge- 
neral, taking no precautions to, ſecure his camp, 
or obſerve the. motions of the allies, probably on. 
purpoſe to provoke them. The Duke ſaid, 
That the Earl of: Straford's ſudden departure 
&« for England, made him believe there was ſome- 
5 thing of conſequence now tranſacting, which 
« would be known in four or five days; and 
ce therefore, deſired they would defer this, or any. 
© other undertaking, until he could receive freſh 
ce letters, from England,” Whereupon the Prince 
and deputies. immediately told the Duke, That 
they looked for an anſwer as he had given 
them: that they had ſuſpeQed our, meaſures. 
for ſome time; and their ſuſpicions were con- 
<« firmed, by: th n his Grace had fo late- 
9} 7 


wy 
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« ly received, as well as by the negligence. of 
« Monſ. Villars.” They appeared extremely diſ- 


| ſatisfied; and the deputies told the Duke, that 


they would immediately ſend an account of his 
anſwer to their maſters, which they accordingly 
did; and ſoon after, by order from the States, 


wrote him an expoſtulating letter, in a ſtyle leſs 
reſpectful than became them; deſiring him, a- 
mong other things, to explain himſelf, whether 


he had poſitive orders not to fight the French; 


and afterwards told him, “They were ſure he 
c had ſuch orders, otherwiſe he could not anſwer 


&« what he had done.” But the Duke ſtill wav⸗ 


ed the queſtion, faying, He would-be glad to 
have letters from England, before he entered 


« upon action, and that he expected them daily.” 
Upon this incident, the miniſters and generals 


of the allies immediately took the alarm, vent- 


ing their fury in very violent expreſſions againſt 
the Queen, and thoſe ſhe employed in her coun- 
cils; ſaid, they were betrayed by Britain, and 
aſſumed the countenance of thoſe who think they 


have received an r and were eee to re- 
turn it. 


The Duke of WN army conſiſted of 


eighteen thouſand of her Majeſty's ſubjects, and 


about thirty thouſand hired from other princes, 
either wholly by the Queen, or jointly by her and 
the States. The Duke immediately informed 


the court of the diſpoſitions he found among 


\ 


the foreign generals upon this occaſion; and that. 


bow: an agen, he could only depend on the 
B. 2. 4 
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Britiſh troops adhering -to him; thoſe of Ham 


over having already determined to deſert to the 
Dutch, and tempted the Danes to do the like; and 
that he had reaſon to ſuppoſe the ſame of the reſt. 
Upon the news arriving at Utrecht, that the 
Duke of Ormond had refuſed to engage in any 
action againſt the enemy, the Dutch miniſters 
there, went immediately to make their complaints 
to the lord privy-ſeal; aggravating the ſtrange- 
neſs of this proceeding, together with the corfſe- 


quence of it, in the loſs of a moſt favourable op- 


portunity for ruining the French army, and the 
diſcontent it muſt needs create in the whole bo- 
dy of the confederates : adding, how hard it 
was, that they ſhould be kept in the dark, and 
have no communication of what was done in a 
point which ſo nearly concerned them. They 


concluded, that the Duke muſt needs have act- 
ed by orders; and deſired his lordſhip to write 


both to deus and to his Se what they had 
now ſaid. n 

The biſhop ee FF That be leder nothing 
<« of this fact, but what they had told him; and 


<< therefore, was not prepared with a reply to 
e their repreſentations; only, in general, he could 


< venture to ſay, that this caſe appeared very like 
v the conduct of their field-deputies upon for- 
c mer occaſions: that if ſuch orders were given, 
ce they were certainly built upon very juſtifiable 
foundations, and would ſoon be fo explained, 


„ 25 to convince the States, and all the world, 


6 * that the common intereſt would be better pro- 
23 8 vided 
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E vided for another way, than by a battle or 


&© ſiege: that the want of communication, which: 
« they.complained of, could not make the States 
c ſo uneaſy, as their. declining to receive it, had 
made the Queen, who had uſed her utmoſt en- 
cc deavours to perſuade them to concur with her, 
in concerting every. ſtep towards a general 
© peace, and ſettling ſuch a plan as both ſides 
e might approve, and adhere to; but, to this 
« day, the States had not thought fit to accept 
e thoſe offers, or to authoriſe any of their mini- 
© ſtersto treat with her Majeſty's: plenipotentia-- 
* ries upon that affair, although they had been 

preſſed to it ever ſince the negociation began: 
that his lordſhip, to ſhew that he did not ſpeak: 
his private ſenſe alone, took this opportunity: 
* to execute the orders he had received the even- 
ing before, by declaring to them, that all her 
Majeſty's offers for adjuſting the differences be- 
« tween her and the States, were founded upon 
<« this expreſs condition, That they ſhould come 
immediately into the Queen's meaſures, and: 
act openly and fincerely with: her; and that, 
from their conduct, ſo directly contrary, ſhe: 
*© now looked upon N to be under no obli-- 
« gation to them.“ : 

Monſ. Buys and his e were — 

with this declaration, made to them at a time: 
when they pretended to think the right: of com- 
plaining to be on their ſide, and had come to the 
biſhop upon that errand. But after their ſurpriſe: 
Was. ae and ** long reaſonings at an end, 


R 3 _ theyy” 


they 8 to think how: matters "addi be re- 
trieved; and were of opinion, that the States 
ſhould immediately diſpatch a miniſter to Eng- 
land, unleſs his lordſhip were empowered to treat 
with them; which, without new commands, he 
faid he was not. They afterwards deſired to 
know of the biſhop, what the meaning was of 
the laſt words in his declaration, That her Ma- 
“ jeſty looked upon herſelf to be under no obli- 
<* gation to them.“ He told them his opinion, 
4 That as the Queen was bound by treaty, to 
concert with the States the conditions of a 
peace; ſo, upon their declining the concert fo 
frequently offered, ſhe was acquitted of that 
obligation: but that he verily believed, what- 
« ever meaſures her Majeſty thould take, ſhe 
© would always have a friendly regard to the in- 
« tereſt of their commonwealth z and that as their 
© unkindneſs had been very ended and dif- 
* agreeable to her Majeſty, ſo their compliance 
would be equally pleaſing.“ 
I have been the more citcumRtandial i in tels 
this affair, becauſe it furniſhed abundance of dif- 
courſe, and gave riſe to many wild conjectures 
and miſrepreſentations, as well here as in Hol- 
land, eſpecially that part which concerned the 
Duke of Ormond; for the angry faction in the 
houſe of commons, upon the firſt intelligence 
that the Duke had declined to act offenſively a- 
gainſt France, in concurrence with the allies, 
moved for an addreſs, wherein the Queen ſhould 
be informed of the deep concern of her com- 
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* mons, for the dangerous. conſequences to the 


«© common cauſe, which muſt ariſe from this pro- 
e ceeding of her general; and to beſeech Her, 


d that ſpeedy inſtructions might be given to the 


« Duke, to proſecute the war with vigour, in or- 
der to quiet the minds of her people,” Wc. 


But a great majority was againſt this motion, 


and a reſolution drawn up and preſented to the 
Queen, by the whole houſe, of a quite contrary 
tenor, © That they had an entire confidence in 
« her Majeſty's moſt gracious promiſe, to com- 
« municate to her parliament the terms of the 


peace, before the ſame ſhould be concluded; 
« and that they would ſupport her Majeſty, in 


obtaining an honourable and ſaſe peace, againſt 
ce all ſuch perſons, either at home or abroad, who 


« have endeavoured, or ſhall endeavour to ob- 
© ftruct the ſame.” ? 


The courier, ſent with the alternative to Shack, 


was now returned, with an account that Philip 
had choſen to renounce France, for himſelf and 
his poſterity ; whereof the Queen having receiv- 


cd notice, her Majeſty, upon the fixth of June, 
in a long ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, 


Jaid before them the terms of a general peace, 


ſtipulated between her and France. This ſpeech, 
being the plan whereby both France and the al- 


lies have been obliged to proceed in the ſubſe- 


quent courſe of the treaty, I ſhall defire the read - 


er's leave to inſert it at length, although I believe 
it hath been already in moſt hands. 
7 a « My 
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« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


1 The making peace and war is the 1e A 
e ed prerogative of the crown; yet ſuch is the 
170 HO confidence I place in you, that at the open- 


« ing of this ſeſſion, I acquainted you that a ne- 

« gociation for a general peace was begun; and: 
« afterwards, by mieflages, I promiſed to com- 
© municate to you the terms of peace, diere the 
t ſame ſhould be concluded. 


In purſuance of that promiſe, I now come 


cc to let you know, upon what terms. a e 

& peace may be made. 

I need not mention the difficulties ok a- 
« riſe from the very nature of this affair; and it 
eis but too apparent, that theſe difficulties have 
been increaſed by other obſtructions, artfully- 
« contrived to-hinder this great and good work. 

Nothing, however, has moved me from ſtea- 
« dily purſuing, in the firſt place, the true inte- 


s reſts of my own. kingdoms; and I have not o- 


„ mitted any thing which might procure to all 


© our allies what is due to them by treaties, and 


« what is neceſſary for their ſecurity. | 
The aſſuring of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as 


by law eſtabliſned, in the houſe of Hanover, 


& to theſe kingdoms, being what I have neareſt. 
cat heart, particular care is taken, not only to 


have that acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
but to have an additional ſecurity, by the re- 
© moval of that perſon out of the dominions of 
France, who has pretended to diſturb this. ſet-- 


6 tlement, 


« The : 


"PE 
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“The apprehenſion chat Spain and che We Tl 


Indies might be united to France, was the chief 


« jnducement to begin this war, and the effec- 


« tual preventing of ſuch an union, was the prin- 


« ciple I laid down at the commencement of this 2 


« treaty.: former examples, and the late negocia- 
« tions, ſufficiently ſhew how difficult it is to 
6 find means to accompliſh this work. I would 
not content myſelf with ſuch as are ſpecula- 
« tive, or depend on treaties only: I inſiſted on 
« what was ſolid; and to have at hand the power 
« of executing what ſhould be agreed- 


* 


« ] can therefore now tell you, | that France at 


« Jaſt is brought to offer, that the Duke of Anjou 


„ ſhall, for himſelf and his deſcendants, renounce 
for ever all claim to the crown of France; and, 
* that this important article may be expoſed to 


* no hazard, the ane is to eee 10 
« the promiſe. 0: 41s , e 20: ei N 

« At the ſame time the been to the crown 
« of France is to be declared, after the death of 


the preſent Dauphin and his ſons, to be in the 
* Duke of Berry and his ſons, in the Duke. of 


Orleans and his ſons, and ſo on to the reſt of 
„the houſe of Bourbon. 


As to Spain and the Indies, the facoelfion to 


„ thoſe dominions, after the Duke of Anjou and 


* his children, is to deſcend to ſuch prince as 
« thall be agreed upon at the treaty, for ever ex- 


« cluding the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon. 
For confirming the renunciations and ſettle- 
60 ments before· mentioned, it is further offered, 
” * that 
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< that they ſhould be ratified in the moſt Revo 


and ſolemn manner both in France and Spain; 
© and that thoſe kingdoms, | as well as all -the 


other powers engaged in the preſent __ ſhall 


be guarantees to the ſame. _ 


_ © The nature of this propoſal is ſurh, age "= 


&« executes itſelf : the intereſt of Spain is to ſup- 
« port it; and in France, che perſons to whom 


ce that ſucceſſion is to belong, will be ready and 


** powerful enough to vindicate their own right. 
France and Spain are now more effeCtually 


divided than ever. And thus, by the bleſſing 


of God, will a real balance of power be fixed 


in Europe, and remain liable to as few acci- 
„ dents as human affairs can be exempted from. 


© A treaty of commerce between theſe king- 


„ doms and France, has been entered upon; but 


« the exceſſive duties laid on ſome goods, and 


the prohibitions of others, make it impoſlible to 
| © finiſh this work ſo. ſoon as were to be deſired. 
Care is however taken to eſtabliſh a method of 
„ ſettling this matter; and in the mean time, 
c proviſion is made, that the ſame privileges and 


© advantages, as ſhall be granted to any other na- 


tion by France, ſhall be granted! in like man- 


© ner to us. | 
6 'The diviſion of he iſland of St. Chriſtopher, 
© between us and the French, having been the 


e cauſe of great inconveniency and damage to my 


&« ſubjects, I have demanded to have an abſoſute 
« ceſſion made to me of the whole iſland ; and 
France agrees to this demand. 


« ou 
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* Our intereſt is ſo deeply concerned in the 


r trade of North: America, that I have uſed my 
_ © utmoſt endeavours to adjuſt that article in the 
« moſt beneficial: manner. France confents to 


« reſtore to us the whole bay and ſtreights of 
* Hudſon : to deliver up the iſland of Newfound- 
and, with Placentia; and to make an abſolute 
« ceſſion of Annapolis, with the reſt of Nova Scotia, 
« or Accadie: the ſafety of our home trade will 
« be better . wa by the nee of 
« Dunkirk. 

„Our 3 trade, and che Briti 59 in- 
« tereſt and influence in thoſe parts, will be ſe- 


« cured by the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Port- 
C Mahon, with the whole iſland of nora. which | 


© are offered to remain in my hands. 


« The trade to Spain and the of Indies may 
© in general be ſettled, as it was in the time of 
the late King of Spain, Charles the IId, and a 
" particular proviſion be made, that all advanta- 
© ves, rights, or privileges, which have been 


granted, or may hereafter be granted, by Spain 


to any other nation, ſhall be in like manner 


« oranted to the ſubjects of Great- Britain. 
„But the part which we have borne in the 
* proſecution of this war, entitling us to ſome 
diſtinction in the terms of peace, 1 have inſiſt- 
ed, and obtained, that the Aſſiento, or contract 
for furniſhing the Spaniſb Weſt-Indies with ne- 
groes, ſhall be made with us for the term of thirty 


years, in the ſame manner as it has been en- 


-' Joyed by the French wh ten years paſt. 


« 1 have 
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I have not taken upon me to determine the 
cc intereſts of our confederates; theſe muſt be 
« adjuſted in the congreſs at Utrecht, where my 


«© beft . endeavours ſhall be employed, as they 


© have hitherto conſtantly been, to procure to e- 
ce yery one of them all juſt and reaſonable ſatis- 


« faction. In the mean time, I think it proper 
eto acquaint you, that France offers to make the 
Rhine the barrier of the empire; to yield Bri- 
« ſack, the fort of Kehl, and Landau, and to raſe 


ce all the fortreſſes, both on the other ſide of the 
cc Rhine, and in that river. 


As to the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, 
ce there will be on the part of France no objection 
« to- the reſettling thereof, on the yaog: of ch 
ce treaty of Weſiphalia. | 3 


„The Spaniſh Low Countries may go to his 
Imperial Majeſty : the kingdoms of Naples and 


« Sardinia, the dutchy of Milan, and the places 


ce belonging to Spain on the coaſt of Tiſcany, may 
© likewiſe be yielded by the _ of peace to 
ce the Emperor. 

56 As. to. the kingdom of Sicily, n there 


te remains no diſpute, concerning the ceſſion of it 
„by the Duke of Anjou, yet the Gilppadion: ae. 


c of is not yet determined. 
„ The intereſt of the States-General, with re- 
« ſpect to commerce, are agreed to, as they have 


* been demanded by their own miniſters, with 


© the exception only of ſome very few ſpecies of 


66 * merchandize z and the entire barrier, as de- 
cc „ manded | 
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* matrices by. the States. in 1709” from France 
« except two or three places at l;, tons 


As to theſe. exceptions, ſeveral expedients 


* are propoſed; and I make no doubt but this 


barrier may be ſo ſettled, as to render that re- 
<« publick perfectly ſecure againſt any enterprize 


on the part of France; which 1 is the foundation 


* of all my engagements _ this head with the 


66 8 tates. 


ee The N of Portugal FH ag on age 
« diſpoſition of Spain, and that article having 
* been long in diſpute, it has not been yet poſſi- 
« ble to make any conſiderable progreſs therein; 
© but my plenipotentiaries will now have an op- 

« portunity to aſſiſt that King in his pretenſions. 

% Thoſe of the King of Pruſſia are ſuch as, I 
© hope, will admit of little difficulty on the part 
of France; and my utmoſt endeavours ſhall not 


© be wanting to procure all I am able to ſo good 


« an ally 7... h 

<« The difference botween the barrier 3 
ed for the Duke of Savoy in og, and the of- 
fers now made by France, is very ineonſider- 
« able : but, that Prince having ſo ſignally diſ- 


e tinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of the common | 


« cauſe, I am endeayouring to procure for him 
« {till farther advantages. 
c France has conſented that the Elector Pala- 


tine ſhall continue his preſent rank among the 


* EleCtors, and remain in poſſeſſion of the upper _. 
Palatinate. | 
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«The electoral dignity is likewile' Zcktd ch 
6 ledged in the houſe of Hanover, according to 


« the article inſerted, at that Prince's deſire,” 1 in = 
«© my demands. | 


« And as to the reſt of the allies, I make no 


4 doubt of being able to ſecure their ſeveral in- 
„ | | 


« My Lords and Gentlewien, 


I have now communicated to you, not only 


« the terms of peace, which may, by the future 
e treaty, be obtained for my own ſubjects; but 
„ likewiſe the propoſals of France, for fatisfying 
our allies. 


c The former are ſich as I have read to ex- 
ce pect, to make my people ſome amends for that 
e oreat and unequal burden which they have 


'© lain under, through the whole courſe of this 
x0 War; ; and I am willing to hope, that none of 
.** our confederates, and eſpecially thoſe to whom 


c fo great acceſſions of dominion and power are 
ce to accrue by this peace, will envy Britain. her 


te ſhare in the glory and advantage of it. 


ce The latter are not yet ſo perfectly adjuſted, 
« as alittle more time might have rendered them; 


but the ſeaſon of the year making it neceſſary 


eto put an end to this ſeſſion, I reſolved no long- 

tec er to defer communicating theſe matters to you · 

“I can make no doubt but you are all fully 

we perſuaded, that nothing will be neglected on 

my part, in the progreſs of the negociation, to 

FE bring the peace to an happy and ſpeedy 2 
$6 an 
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© and I depend on your entire confidence in me, 
« and your chearful concurrence with me.“ | 

The diſcontented party in the Houle as Cam- 
mons, finding the torrent againſt them not to be 
ſtemmed, ſuſpended their oppoſition 3 by which 
means an addreſs was voted, nemine contradicente, 
to acknowledge her Majeſty's condeſcenſion, to 
expreſs their ſatisfation in what ſhe had already 
done, and to deſire ſne would pleaſe to proceed 
with the preſent nee for the ae a 
ſpeedy peace. 

During theſe tianſadtbna at; N the Duke 
of Ormond was in a very uneaſy ſituation at the 
army, employed in practiſing thoſe arts which 
perhaps are fitter for a ſubtle negociator than a 
great commander. But as he had always proved 
his obedience, where courage or conduct could 
be of uſe; ſo the duty he profeſſed to his prince, 


made him ſubmit to continue in a ſtate of inacti- 
vity at the head of his troops, however contrary 


to his nature, if it were for her Majeſty's ſervice. 
He had ſent early notice to the miniſters, that he 


could not depend upon the foreign forces in the 
Queen's pay; and he now found ſome n Dh 


were already begun to ſeduce them. _.- 
While the courier was expected from Madrid, 

che Duke had orders to inform the Mareſchal de 

Villars of the true ſtate of this affair; that his 


Grace would have deciſive orders in three or four 
days. In the mean time, he deſired the Mare 


ſchal would not oblige him to come to any action, 
either. to defend himſelf, or to join with prince 
8 2 Eugene's 
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Eugene's army; which he muſt neeefarily do, if 
the Prince were attacked. 2271 ; 
When the courier was arri od with the account, 
that Philip had choſen to accept of Spain, her 
Majeſty had propoſed to France a ſuſpenſion of 


arms for two months (to be prolonged three or 


four,) between the armies now in bene n 5 


- the following conditions. | ; 


That, during the ſufpenſion, ben 


ſhould be uſed for concluding a general peace; 
s or, atleaſt, the article for preventing the union 


< of France and Spain, ſliould be punctually ex- 
* ecuted-by Philip's renouncing France, for bim- 
« {elf and his poſterity ;z and the princes of Bour- 
von, in like manner renouncing Spain: and 
* that the town, citadel, and forts of Dunkirk 

© ſhould be immediately delivered into the 
Queen's hands.“ Her Majeſty at the ſame time 
endeavoured: to get Cambray for the Dutch, pro- 
vided they would come into the ſuſpenſion. But 
this was abſolutely rejected by France: which 
that court would never have ventured to do, if thoſe 
Allies could have been prevailed on to have acted 


with ſincerity and openneſs in concert with her 


Majeſty, as her plenipotentiaries had always de- 
fixed. However, the Queen promiſed, that if 
the States would yield to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
they ſhould have ſome valuable pledge 25 . 
their poſſeſſion. 

But now freſh Amelie daily arrived, hot 
from Utrecht and the army, of attempts to make 
the — in het Oe s pay, deſert her ſervice; i 
and 
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and a:defi ign even of ſcizing the Britiſh forces, 


was whiſpered about, and with reaſon ſuſpected. 


When the Queen's ſpeech was publiſhed. in Hol- 
land, the Lord Privy-Seal told the Dutch miniſters 


at Utrecht, © That what her Majeſty had laid be- 


fore her parliament could not, according. to the 


« rules of treaty, be looked on as the utmoſt of what 


« France would yield in the courſe of a negociation; 
e but only the utmoſt of what that crown would 
«© propoſe, in order to form the plan of a peace: 


ce that theſe conditions would certainly have been 


© better, if the States had thought fit to have gone 
hand in hand with her Majeſty, as ſhe had fo fre- 
«© quently exhorted them to do: that nothing but 
ce the want of harmony among the Allies had ſpiri- 
© ted the French to ſtand out ſo long: that the 
Queen would do them all the good offices in her 


© not doubt of getting them reaſonable ſatisfaCtion, 
both in relation to their barrier and their trade.” 
But this 9 made no impreſſion : the Dutch 
miniſters ſaid, the Queen's ſpeech had deprived 
them of the fruits of the war. They were in pain, 


leſt Liſle and Tournay might be two of the towns 
to be excepted out of their barrier. The reſt of 
the Allies grew angry, by the example of the 


Dutch. The populace in Holland began to be in- 
flamed: they publickly talked, that Britain had 
betrayed them. Sermons were preached in ſeve- 
ral towns of their provinces, whether by direction 


or connivance, filled with the higheſt inſtances of 


1 to her Britannick Majeſty, whom they 
1 tabs 4 1 charged 
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charged as a api" and an enemy to their coun· 
try. The Lord Pri vy-Seal himſelf believed ſome- 
thing extraordinary was in agitation, and that 
his own perfor» was in eren from the = thang the | 
people. N 

It is certain, that the States! appeared; but? a 
few days before, very much diſpoſed to comply 
with the meaſures the Queen had taken, and 
would have conſented to a general armiſtice, if 
Count Zinzendorf, one of the plenipotentiaries for 
the Emperor, had not, by direct orders from his 
court, employed himſelf in ſowing: jealouſies be- 
tween Britain and the States; and, at the ſame 
time, made prodigious offers to the latter, as well 
as to the miniſters of Pruſſia, the Palatinate, and 
Hanover, for continuing the war. That thoſe 
three Electors, who contributed nothing, except 
bodies of men, in return of pay and ſubſidies, 
ſhould readily accept the propoſals of the Empe- 
ror, is eaſy to be accounted for. What appears 
hardly credible is, that a grave Republick, uſual- 
ly cautious enough in making their bargains, 
| ſhould venture to reject the thoughts of a peace 
upon the promiſes of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
little validity whereof they had ſo long experien- 
ced]; and eſpecially when they counted upon loſ- 
ing ihe ſupport of Britain, their moſt powerful 
Ally; but the falſe hopes given them by their 
friends in England, of ſome new change in their 
favour, or an imagination of bringing France to 
better terms by the appearance of reſolution, add- 
ed to the weakneſs or corruption of ſome, who 

adminiſtered | 


LT 
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3, 2A 
n 


adminiſtered their affairs, were the true cauſes 
which firſt created; and afterwards: inflamed, this 
untractable temper among them. 

The Dutch miniſters were wholly Ae 
and ſurpriſed, when the Lord Privy-Seal told 
them, That a ſuſpenſion of arms in the Netber- 
ande would be neceſſary; and that the Duke 
«of Ormand intended very ſoon to declare it, af- 
ce ter he had taken poſſeſſion of Dunkirl. But 
his Lordfhip endeavoured to convince them, that 
this incident ought rather to be a motive for 
haſtening the States into a compliance with her 
Majeſty. He likewiſe communicated to the mi- 
niſters of the Allies the offers made by France, as 
delivered in the ſpeech from the throne, which 
her Majeſty thought to be ſatisfactory, and hoped 
their maſters would concur with her in bringing 
the peace to a ſpeedy concluſion, wherein each, in 
particular, might be aſſured of her beſt dier for 
advancing their juſt pretenſions. / 
In the mean time, the Duke of Ormond m was hs 
rected to ſend a body of troops to take poſſeſſion 
of Dunkirk, as ſoon as he ſhould have notice from 
the Mareſchal de YVillars, that the commandant of 
the town had received orders from his court to 
deliver it; but the Duke foreſaw many difficul- 
ties in the executing this commiſſion. He could 
truſt ſuch an enterprize to no forces, except thoſe 
of her Majeſty's own ſubjects. He conſidered the 
temper of the States in this conj uncture, and was 
loath to divide a ſmall body of men, upon | whoſe 
 Hithfulneſs alone he could depend. He thought 
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1t not prudent to capoſa them to march through 4 


the enemy's country, with whom there was | yet 


neither peace nor truce; and he had ſufficient 


reaſons to apprehend, that the Dutch would ei- 


ther not permit ſuch a detachment to paſs 


through their towns (as themſelves had more 
than hinted to him) or would ſeize them as they 
paſſed : beſides, the Duke had very fairly ſigni- 
fied to Mareſchal de Villart, that he expected to 
be deſerted by all the foreign troops in her Majeſ- 
ty's pay, as ſoon as the armiſtice ſhould be de- 


clared; at which the Mareſchal appearing ex- 


tremely diſappointed, ſaid, “ The King his maſter 
„ reckoned, that all the troops under his grace's 
«© command ſhould yield to the ceſſation; and 
© wondered how it ſhould come to paſs, that 


«thoſe who might be paid for lying ſtill, would 


&© rather chooſe, after a ten years war, to enter in- 
cc to the ſervice of new maſters, under whom 
t they muſt fight on for nothing.” In ſhort, the 
opinion of Monſ. Villars was, that this difficulty 
cancelled the promiſe of ſurrendering Dunkirk; 
which therefore he oppoſed! as much as. poſſible, 
in the letters he writ to his court. 

Upon the Duke of Ormond's. reproferiting thoſe 
difficulties, the Queen altered her meaſures, and 


ordered forces to be ſent from England, to take 
poſſeſſion of Dunkirk. The Duke was likewiſe 
commanded to tell the foreign generals in her 


Majeſty's ſervice, how highly ſhe would reſent 
their deſertion; after which, their maſters muſt 


O 
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or ſubſidy. The Lord Privy- Seal ſpoke the Ring 


language at Utrecht, to the ſeveral miniſters of 
the Allies; as Mr. Secretary St. John did to thoſe 


who reſided here; adding, That the proceed- 
« ing of the foreigh troops would be looked up- 
on as a declaration for or againſt her Majeſty; 


« and that, in caſe they defert her ſervice, ſhe 
« would look on herſelf as Jjultified, before God 


* and man, to continue her negociation at Ut- 


« recht, or any other place, whether the Allies 


* concur or not.” And particularly the Dutch 


were aſſured, © that if their maſters ſeduced the 


« forces hired by the Queen, they muſt take the 


whole pay, arrears, ARK {undies on ee 
« ſelves.” iti) 


The Earl of Strafford; e . this 
time to return to Uzrecht, with inſtructions pro- 


per to the preſent ſituation of affairs, went firſt 
to the army, and there informed the Duke of 


Ormond of her Majeſty's intentions. He alſo ac- 
quainted the States“ deputies with the Queen's 
uneaſineſs, leſt, by the meaſures they were tak= 
ing, they ſhould drive her to extremities, which 
ihe deſired ſo much to avoid. - He farther repre- 
ſented to them, in the plaineſt terms, the provo- 


Fg 


cations her Majeſty had received, and the grounds 


and reaſons. for ber - preſent conduck. He likes 


wife declared to tlie commanders in chief of the 


foreign troops, in the Queen's pay, and in the 


joint pay of Britain and the States, with how 


much ſurprize her Majeſty had heard, © that 


« Schere was the leaſt doubt of their obeying the 


66 * orders 
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* orders 1 the Duke of Ormend ; which, if they 
« refuſed, her Majeſty, would eſteem it not only 
« as an indignity and affront, but as a declaration 
* againſt her; and, in ſuch. a caſe, they muſt 
* look on themſelves as no farther entitled either 
| «© to any arrear, or future pay or ſubſidies.” 

Six regiments; under the command of Mr. 
Hill, were now preparing to embark, in order to 
take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk; and the Duke of 
Ormond, upon the firſt intelligence ſent him, 
that the French were ready to deliver the town, 
was to declare he could act no longer againſt 
France. The Queen gave notice, immediately of 
her proceedings to the States. She let them 
plainly know, © That their perpetual caballing 
« with her factious ſubjects, againſt her authori- 
ty, had forced her into ſuch meaſures, as o- 
ce therwiſe ſhe would not have engaged in. How- 
© ever, her Majeſty was willing yet to forget all 
that had paſſed, and to unite with them in the 
ce ſtricteſt ties of amity, which ſhe hoped they 
© would: now do; ſince they could not but be 
© convinced, by the late dutiful addrefles of both 
* Houſes,. how far their High Mightineſſes had 
&© been deluded, and drawn in as inſtruments to 
« ſerve. the turn, and gratify the paſſions, of a 
« diſaffected. party: that their oppoſition, . and 
© want of concert with her Majeſty's miniſters, 
«which ſhe had ſo often invited them to, had 
| © encouraged: France to except towns out of their 
* barrier, which otherwiſe might have been yield- 
ed: that, however, ſhe had not WOO them, 
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* or any other Ally, from demanding more; ; and 
« even her own terms were but conditional, up- 
<« on ſuppoſition of a general peace to 8997 : 
ce that her Majeſty reſolved to act upon the plan 
laid down in her ſpeech;“ and ſhe” repeated 
the promiſe of her beſt 'offices to promote the in- 
tereſt of the States, if they would deal lincerely 
with her 

Some days before the Duke a 9 had no- 
tice, that orders were given for the ſurrender of 
Dunkirk, prince | Eugene of Saboy ſent for the ge- 
nerals of the Allies, and aſked them ſeverally, 
whether, in caſe the armies ſeparated, they would 
march with him, or ſtay with the Duke? All of 
them, except two, who commanded but ſmall 
bodies, agreed to join with the Prince; who 
thereupon, about three days after, ſent the Duke 
word, that he intended to march the followin 


day (as it was ſuppoſed) to beliege Landrecy. 


The Duke returned an anſwer, '** That he was 
« ſurpriſed at the Prince's meſſage, there having 
been not the leaſt previous concert with him, 
« nor any mention in the meſſage, which way, 
« or upon what deſign, the march was intended 


© therefore, that the Duke could not reſolve to 


« march with him; much leſs could the Prince 
expect aſſiſtance om the Queen: 8 army, in a- 


ny deſign undertaken after this manner.“ The 


' Duke told this beforehand, that he (the prince) 
might take his meaſures accordingly, and not at- 
tribute to her Majeſty's general any misfortune | 
that might * | BE pt 
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On the e of July, N. S. the ſeveral ge⸗ 
nerals of the Allies joined Prince Eugene's army, 
and began their march, after taking leave of the 
Duke and the Earl of Strafford, whoſe expoſtula. 
tions could not prevail on them to ſtay ; although 
the latter aſſured them, that the Queen had 
made neither peace nor truce with France, and 
that her forces would now be left expoſed to the 
. . 
Ihe next * * chis 1 1 the 
Duke of Ormond received a letter from Monſ. de 
Pillars, with an account, that the town and cita- 
del of Dunkirk ſhould be delivered to Mr. Hill. 
Whereupon a ceſſation of arms was declared, by 
ſound of trumpet, at the head of the Britiſh ar- 
my; which now conſiſted only ot about eighteen 
thouſand men, all of her Majeſty's ſubjects, ex- 
cept the Holſteiners and Count WFallis's dragoons. 
With this ſmall body of men the general began 
his march, and, purſuant, to orders from court, 
retired 8 the ſea, in the manner he 
thought moſt convenient for the Queen” s ſervice. 
When he came as far as Flines, he was told by 
ſome of his officers, that the commandants of 
Bouchain, Douay, Liſle, and Tournay, had refuſed - 
them, paſſage through thoſe towns, or even liberty 
of entrance, and ſaid it was by order of their 
maſters. The Duke immediately recollected, 
that when the deputies firſt heard of his reſolu- 
tion to witkdraw his troops, they told him they 
hoped he did not intend to march through any of 
their towns. This made him conclude, that the 
orders 
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. KK -wrders muſt be general, and that his army would 
= cedrtainly meet with the ſame treatment which his 
> officers had done. He had likewiſe, before the 
a armies ſeparated, -received information of ſome 
"= deſigns that concerned the ſafety, or at leaſt the 
"Hp freedom of his own perſon, and, (which he much 
d | more valued) chat of thoſe few Britz/h troops en- 
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truſted to his care. No general was ever more 1 
truly or deſervedly beloved by his ſoldiers, who, a 

fo to a man, were prepared to ſacrifice their lives in . 
de his ſervice; and whoſe reſentments were raiſed to if 
fs the utmoſt, by the agen a8 e n it, 2 
ll, of their deſerters.. __ 45 
by Upon | theſe provocations, he laid aſide all if 
Toll thoughts of returning to Dunkirk, and began to 1 
en conſider how he might perform, in ſo difficult a * 
RX conjuncture, ſomething important to the Queen, 9 
ns. and at the ſame time find a ſecure retreat for his 4 
gn: * forces. He formed his plan, without communi- 4 
rt, | cating it to any perſon whatſoever; and the dif- * 
he pPoſition of the army being to march towards by. 
ce. arneton, in the way to Dunkirk, he gave ſud- 70 
by den orders to lieutenant-general Cadagan, to 5 
of change his route, according to the military pbraſe, 3 
ſed © and move towards Orchtes, atown ny direct- 1 
ty ly to .. 1 
heir When Prince Eugene 5 the States? FRY 95 
ed, received news of the Duke's motions, they 7 
blu- were alarmed to the utmoſt degree, and ſent | 
hey Count Naſſau, of Wordenburg, to the general's 

7 of camp near Orchies, to excuſe what had been done, 

the and to aſſure his Grace, that thoſe commandants, 

ers Vor. ä Who 
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who had refuſed paſſage to his officers, had acted 
Shell without orders. Count Hempſeck,' one of 
the Dutch generals, came likewiſe to the Duke 


with the fame ſtory; but all this made little im- 
preſſion on the general, who held on his march, 


and on the twenty- third of July, N. 8. entered 


| Ghent, where he was received, with great ſub- 
miſſion, by the inhabitants, and took poſſeſſion 


of the town, -as he likewiſe did of Briges, ew 
days after. - 


The Duke of Ormond thought, 8 N 


ing the prefent «diſpoſition of the States towards 


Britain, it might be neceffary for the Queen to 
have ſome pledge from that republic in her hands, 
as well as from France, by which means her Ma- 
jeſty would be empowered to act the part that 
beſt became her, of being mediator at leaſt: that 
while Ghent was in the Queen's hands, no pro- 
viſions could paſs the Scheld or the Lis without 
her permiſhon, by which he had it in his power 
to ſtarve their army. The poſſeſſion of theſe 
towns might likewiſe-teach the Dutch and Tmpe- 
vialiſte, to preſerve a degree of decency and civi- 
lity to her Majeſty, which both of them were, 
upon ſome occaſions, too apt to forget; and be- 
ſides, there was already i in the town of Ghent, a 

battalion of Brit iſh troops, and a detachment of 


five hundred men in the citadel, together with a 


great quantity of ammunition-ſtores for the ſer- 
vice of the war, which would certainly have been 
ſeized-or embezzled; ſo that no ſervice could be 
more ſeaſonable or uſeful in the l juncture 

than 
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than this; which the Queen highly approved, 
and left the Duke a, diſcretionary; power to act as 
he thought fit, on any future emergency. | 
L have a little intercepted the order of time, 
in relating the Duke of Ormond's proceedings, 
who, after having placed a garriſon at Bruges, 
and ſent a ſupply; of men and ammunition to 


Dunkirk, retired; to Ghent, where he continued 


ſome months, till he had leave to return to Zng= 
lang. 

Upon the arrival of colonel. Diſney to \ euets 
with an account that Mr, Hill had taken poileſ- 
ſion of Dunkirk, an univerſal joy ſpread. over 
the kingdom, this event being looked on as the 
certain forerunner of a peace: beſides, the French 
faith was in ſo ill a reputation among us, that 
many perſons, otherwiſe ſanguine enough, could 
never bring themſelves to believe, that the town 
would be delivered, till certain intelligence, came 
that it was actually in our hands. Neither 
were the miniſters. themfelves altogether at eaſe, 
or free from ſuſpicion, whatever countenance 
they made: ſor they knew very well, that the 
French king had many plauſible reaſons to elude 
his, promiſe, if he found cauſe. to repent it; one 
condition of ſurrendermg Dunkirk, being a ge- 


neral armiſtiee of all the troops in the Britiſs 


pay, which her Majeſty was not able to perform; 
and, upon this failure, the Mareſchal de Fillars 
(as we have before related) endeavoured to diſs 
ſuade his court from accepting the conditions: 
dach in te very interval, while thoſe difficulties 

1 2 were 
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were 0 uſting, the Mareſchal a elle one of 
the French plenipotentiaries at Utrecht (whoſe in- 
clinations, as well as thoſe of his colleague, 
Monſ. Meſnager, led him to favour the States 
more than Britain) aſſured the Lord Privy-Seal, 
that the Dutch were then preſſing to enter into 
ſeparate meaſures with his maſter: and his lord- 
thip, in a viſit to the Abbe de Polignac, obſery- 
ing a perſon to withdraw as he entered the Abbe's 
chamber, was told by this miniſter, that the per- 
ſon he ſaw was one Moleau, of Amſterdam, men- 
tioned before, a famous agent for the States with 
France, who had been entertaining him (the 

| Abbe) upon the ſame ſubject; but that he had re- 
fuſed to treat with aan, without: the privity 
of England. 

Mr. Harley, whom we mentioned above to have 
been ſent early i in the ſpring to Utrecht, continu- 
ed longer in Holland than was at firſt expected; 
but having received her Majeſty's farther inſtruc- 
tions, was about this time artived at Hanover. 
It was the misfortune of- his EleQtoral Highneſs, 
to be very ill ſerved by Monſ. Bothmar, his envoy 
here, who afliſted at all the factious meetings of 
the diſcontented party, and deceived his maſter 
by a falſe repreſentation of 'the kingdom, drawn 
from the opinion of thoſe to whom he confined 
his converſation. There was likewiſe at the E- 
lector's court a little Frenchman, without any me- 
rit or conſequence, called Robithan, who, by the 
aſſiſtance and encouragement of the late mini- 
ſtry, had inſinuated himſelf into ſome * 

that 
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that prince's favour, which he uſed in giving his 
maſter the worſt impreſſions he was able, of thoſe 
whom the Queen employed in her ſervice; inſi- 
nuating, that the preſent miniſters were not in 
the intereſt of his Highneſs's family; that their 
views were towards the Pretender; that they 
were making an unſecure and diſhonourable 
peace; that the weight of the nation was agaiuſt 
them; and that it was impoſhble-for them to Pre- 
ſerve much longer their eredit or power.. 
The Earl Rivers bad, in the foregoing years, 
been ſent to Hanover, in order to undeceite the 
Elector, and remove whatever prejudices might 
be infuſed into his Highneſs, againſt her Maje- 
ity's proceedings; but it ſhould; ſeem, that he had 
no very great ſucceſs, in his negociation: fer ſoon 
after bis return to England, Monf. Bothmar's 
memorial appeared, in the manner I have alrea- 
dy related, which diſcovered the ſentiments: of 
his Electoral Highneſs (if they were truly repre- 
ſented in that memorial) to differ not a little from 
thoſe of the Queen. Mr. Harley was therefore 
directed, to take the firſt opportunity, of ſpeaking» 
to the Elector in private, to aſſure him, * That 
although her Majeſty had thought herſelf juſt- 
<« ly provoked, by the conduct of his miniſter, 
6 yet ſuch; was her affection for his Highneſs, 
© and concern for the interefts of his family, 
« that inſtead of ſhewing the leaſt mark of re- 
« ſentment, ſhe had choſen to ſend him (Mr. 
Harley) fully inſtructed to open her defigns, 
4 and new his Highneſs the real intereſt of Hri- 
1 ain, 
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* 7ain, in the preſent conjunfure.” Mr. Harley 


was to give the Elector a true account of what 


had paſſed in England, during the firſt part of 
this ſeſſion of parliament; to expoſe to his High- 


neſs the weakneſs of thoſe with whom his mini- 
ſter had conſulted, and undef whoſe directions 
he had acted; to convince him how much lower 
that faction muſt become, when a peace ſhould 

be concluded, and when the natural-ſtrength of 
the kingdom, diſincumbered from the burthen of 
the war, ſhould be at liberty to exert itſelf; to 
thew him how dis intereſt in the ſucceſſion was 
ſacrificed to that of a party; that his Highneſs 
bad been hitherto a friend to both ſides, but that 


the meaſures taken by his miniſters, had tended 


only to ſet him at the head of one, in oppoſition 


to the other; to explain to the Elector, how fully 


the fafety of Europe was provided for, by the plan 

of peace in her Majeſty's ſpeech ; and how little 

reaſon thoſe would appear to have, who complain= 

ed the loudeſt of this plan, if it were compared 

either with our engagements to them when we be- 

gan the war, or with. their performances 1 in Lane 
courſe of it. 


Upon this occaſion, Mr. n was to Aide 


ka the Elector, That it ſhould rather be won- 


* dered at, how the Queen had brought France 
eto offer ſo much, than yet to offer no more; 
* becauſe, as ſoon as ever it appeared that her 
« Majeſty would be at the head of this treaty, 
and that the intereſts of Britain were to be 
60 Provided for, ſuch endeavours were uſed to 
1 break 
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break off the negociation, as are hardly to be 
<« paralleled; and the diſunion thereby created 
among the allies, had given more opportuni- 


« ties to the enemy, of being flow in their con- 


6 ceſhons, than any other meaſures might poſſi- 


+ bly have done: that this want of concert a- 
1 mong the allies, could not in any fort be im- 


« puted to the Queen, who had all along invited 
© them to it with the greateſt earneſtneſs, as the 
« {ureſt means to bring France to reaſon : that 
% the had always, in a particular manner, preſſ- 


ed the States-General to come into the ſtrict- 
« eſt union with her, and opened to them Her in- 


« tentions with the greateſt freedom; but find- 
© ing, that inſtead of concurring with her Ma- 


jeſty, they were daily carrying on intrigues to 
«break off the negociation, and thereby deprive. 


© her of the advantages ſhe might juſtly expect 
« from the enſuing peace, having no other way 
© left, ſhe was forced to act with France as ſhe 


did, by herſelf: that, however, the Queen had 


not taken upon herſelf to determine the inte- 
© reſts of the allies, who were at liberty of in- 


4 ſiſting on farther pretenſions, wherein her Ma- 
* jeſty would not be wanting to ſupport them, 


© as far as ſhe was able, and improve the con- 
© ceflions already made by France : in which caſe, 
* a good underſtanding and harmony among the 


* confederates, would yet be of the greateſt uſe, 
for making the dans ns more tractable and | 


cc exſy. 2 4 


Ten been more bens, in reciting this 
| ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance of Mr. Harley's coſta dens; bee 


will ſerve. as a recapitulation of what IL have al- 
ready ſaid upon this ſubject, and ſeems to ſet her 


Majeſty's intentions, and eee at this n 
in the cleareſt light. 

After the ceflation. of arms 3 Fon the 
Duke of Ormond, upon the delivery of Dunbinb, 
the Britiſʒ plenipotentiaries very earneſtly. preſſ- 
ed thoſe of Holland to come into a general armi- 


ſtice; for iſ the whole confederacy acted in con- 


junction, this would certainly be the beſt means 


for, bringing the common enemy to reaſonable 
terms of peace: but the States, deluded by the 


boundleſs promiſes. of Count Zinzendorf, and the 


undertaking talent of Prince Eugene, who dread- 


ed the concluſion of the war, as the period of his 


glory, would not hear of a ceſſation. The loſs 


of eighteen thouſand Britons was not a diminu- 
tion of weight in the balance of ſuch an ally as 
the Emperor, and ſuch a general as the prince. 


Beſides, they looked upon themſelves to be ſtill 
{uperior to France in the field; and although their 
computation was certainly right, in point of num- 


ber, yet, in my opinion, the conclußon draun 
from it, was grounded upon a great miſtake. I 


have been aſſured, by feveral perſons of our own 
country, and ſome foreigners: of the firſt rank, 
both for ſkill and ſtation in arms, that in moſt” 
victories obtained in the preſent war, the Britiſb 
troops were ever employed in the poſt of danger 


and honour, and uſually began the attack (being 


allowed to be naturally more tearkſs than the 


people 


of arms of all the foreign forces in her pay. | 
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people of any other” country) by which they were 


not only an example' of courage to'the reſt, but; 


muſt be acknowledged, without partiality, to 


have governed the fortune of the day: ſince it is 
known enough, how ſmall a part of an army is 
generally engaged in any battle. It may like 
wiſe be added, that nothing is of greater moment 
in war, than opinion. The French, by their fre- 
quent loſſes, which they chiefly attributed to the 
courage of our men, believed that 'a Britiſh 
general, at the head of Britiſh troops, was not to 
be overcome; and the Mareſchal de Villars was 
quickly ſenſible of the advantage he had got; for, 
in a very few days after the deſertion of the al- 
lies, happened the Earl of Albemarle's diſgrace at 


Denain, by a feint of the Mareſchal's, and a ma- 
nifeſt failure ſomewhere or other, wack of cou- 


rage and conduct on the ſide of the confederates. 
The blame of which, was equally ſhared between 
Prince Eugene and the Earl; although it is cer- 
tain, the Duke of Ormond gave the latter timelx 
warning of his danger, obſerving he was neither 
entrenched as he ought, nor provided with bridges 
ſufficient for the ſituation he was in, and at * 7 
2 diſtance from the main amy: 

The Marquis de Torcy had likewiſe I Anse 


ſentiments, of what mighty conſequence thoſe 


few Britiſh battalions. were to the confederate ar- 


my; fince he adviſed his maſter to deliver up 


Dunkirk, although the Queen could not perform 
the condition underſtood, which was a ceſſation. 
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It muſt be owned, that Monſ. de Tons made 


: great merit of this confidence that his maſter. 


placed-in the Queen ; and obſerving; her. Majeſty's. 


_ diſpleaſure againſt the Dutoh, on account of their 


late proceedings, endeavoured: to inflame-it: with, 
aggravations enow; inſinuating, that ſince the 
States had acted ſo ungratefully, the Queen ſhould 


let her forces join with thoſe of France, in order 


to compel the confederates to a peace. But al- 
though this overture: was very tenderly hinted 
from the French court, her Majeſty. heard it with 


the utmoſt abhorrence; and ordered her ſecreta- 
ry, Mr. St. Jahn (created: about this time Viſk 


eount Bolingbroke) to tell Monſ. de Torcy, That 
&© no provocations whatever ſhould tempt her to 
<« diſtreſs her allies; but ſhe would endeavour to 
© bring them to reaſon by fair means, or leave 
© them to their own conduct: that if the former 


* ſhould be found impracticable, ſhe would then 


make her own peace, and content herſelf with 


doing the office of a mediator between both 


et parties: but if the States ſhould, at any time, 
& come to a better mind, and ſuffer: their mini- 
*ſters to ack in conjunction with ber's, the 
c would aſſert their juſt intereſts to the utmoſt, 
and make no farther progreſs in any trea- 
« ty with - France, until thoſe allies received 
& all reaſonable ſatisfaction,: both as to their bar - 
s rier and their trade.” The Hritiſb plenipoten- 
tiaries were directed to give the ſame aſſurances 


to the Dutch miniſters at Utrecht, and withal to 
| let them know, That the Queen, was deter- 


« mined, 
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© mined, by their late eonduR, to make peace, 
« either with Wenn but woelDmuch | 


& rather chooſe the former.“ 


There was, however, one athitettate whi ber 


Majeſty reſolved to make by łhis defectien of her 


foreigners. She had been led, by the miſtaken 
polities of ſome years paſt, to involve herſelf in 
ſeveral guaranties with the prinees of the North, 

which were, in ſome ſort, contradictory to one 
another; but this conduct of theirs wholly annul- 
led all fuch engagements, and left her at liberty to 
interpoſe in the affairs of thoſe parts of Europe, 


in ſuch a manner as would beſt ſerve the intereſts 
of her own kingdoms, as well as that of the pro- 


teſtant religion, and ſettle a due balance of power 
in the North. | 

The'grand article for preventing the union of 
France and Spain, was to be executed during a 
ceſſation of arms. But many difficulties ariſing 


about that, and ſome other points of great im- 
Portance to the common cauſe, which could not 
eaſily be adjuſted, either between the French and 


Britiſh plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, ot by corre- 
ſpondence between Monſ. de Torcy and the mi- 
niſtry here; the Queen took we reſolution of 
ſending the Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke immedi- 
diately to France, fully inſtructed in all her in- 
tentions, and authoriſed to negociate every thing 
neceſſary for ſettling the treaty of peace-in ſuch 
a courſe, as might bring it to a happy and ſpeedy 
conclufion. He was empowered to agree to a 
general duden of arms, by ſea and land, be- 


tween 


_— » 
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tween Great Britain; France and, FREY 10 con 
nue for four months, or until the concluſion of the | 


peace; provided France and Spain would previ» 


-ouſly give poſitive aſſurances to make good the 
terms demanded by her Majeſty for the Duke of 
Savoy, and would likewiſe adjuſt and determine 

the forms of the ſeveral renunciations to be made 


by both thoſe crowns, in order to prevent their 
being ever united. The Lord Bolingbrote was 
likewiſe authoriſed to ſettle ſome differences re- 


lating to the Elector of Bavaria, for whole inte- 


reſts France was not ſo much concerned as her 
.Majeſty was for thoſe of the Duke of Sauey; to 
explain all doubtful articles which particularly 


related to the advantages of Britain; to know the 


real ultimation, as it is termed, of France upon 


the general plan of peace; and laſtly, to cut off 


all hopes from that court, of ever bringing the 
Queen to force her allies to a diſadvantageous 


peace; her Majeſty reſolving to impoſe no ſcheme 
at all upen them, or to debar them from the li- 
berty of endeavouring to obtain the beſt con. 


tions they could. 
The Lord Bolingbroke went to 8 in the 


| beginning of Auguſt, was received at court with 


particular marks of diſtinction and reſpect; and, 


in a very few days, by his uſual addreſs and abi- 
lity, performed every part of his commiſſion, ex- 


tremely to the Queen's content, and his on ho- 
nour. He returned to England before the. end 


; of the month; but Mr. Prior, who went along 
with him, was left VN, to 9 uſt whatever 
— differences - 
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differences might rena, or ariſe, between the 
tWO CLOWNS. | | | 
In the mean time the ah e at 
Utrecht, which for ſeveral weeks had been let 
fall, ſince the delivery of Duntirł, were now re- 
ſumed. But the Dutch ſtill declaring againſt a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, and refuſing to accept the 
Queen's ſpeech as a plan to negociate upon, there 
was no progreſs made for ſome time in the great 
work of the peace. Whereupon the Britiſb ple- 
nipotentiaries told thoſe of the States, “ That if 
«© the Queen's endeavours could not procure more 
than the contents of her ſpeech, or if the French 
* ſhould ever fall ſhort of what was there offer- 
ed, the Duteh could blame none but themſelves, 
cc who, by their conduct, had rendered things 
difficult, that would otherwiſe have been eaſy.” 
However, her Majeſty thought it prudent to keep 
the States ſtill in hopes of her good offices, to pre- 
vent them from taking the deſperate courſe of 
leaving themfelves wholly at the mercy of France; 
which was an expedient they formerly practiſed, 
and which a party among them was now n 
ed to adviſe. 
Whilſt the congreſs at Uzrecht rontainied in 
this inactive ſtate, the Queen proceeded to per- 
fect that important article for preventing the u- 
nion of France and Spain. It was propoſed and 
accepted, that Philip ſhould renounce France, for 
himſelf and his poſterity ; and that the moſt Chri- 
Rian King, and all the princes of his blood, ſhould, 
m 1 like mating renounce Moin. 


— 
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Te muſt; be confeſſed, that this projet Fort res 
nunciation lay under a great diſrepute, by the 
former practices of this very king, Lewis XIV. 
purſuant to an abſurd notion among many in 
that kingdom, of a divine right, annexed to proxi- 
mity of blood, not to be controlled by any hu- 
man law. 15 

But it is plain, FO Frendh enifalees had res | 


courſe to this method, after all their infrations 


of it, fince the Pyrenean treaty; for the firſt dau- 
| phin, in whom the original claim was veſted, re- 
-- nounced, for himſelf and his eldeſt fon, which 
opened the way to Philip, Duke of Anjou ; who 


would however hardly have ſucceeded, if it had 


not been for the will made in his favour by the 
laſt king, Charles II. 

It is indeed hard to reflect, with any patience, 
upon the unaccountable ſtupidity of the princes | 
of Europe for ſome centuries paſt, who left a pro- 
bability to France of - ſucceeding in a few ages to 
all their dominions; whilſt, at the ſame time, 
no alliance with that kingdom could be of ad- 
vantage to any prince, by reaſon of the Salique 
law. Should not common prudence have taught 
every ſovereign in Chrifendom to enact a Salique 
law, with reſpect to France; for want of which, 
it is almoſt a miracle, that the Bourbon family 
hath not poſſeſſed the univerſal monarchy, by 
right of inheritance? When the French aſſert, a 
proximity of blood gives a divine right, as ſome 
of their miniſters, who ought to be more wiſe or 
honeſt, Rave lately advanced in this very caſe, to 

we 
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the title of Spain; do they not, by allowing a 


French ſucceſſion, make their own kings uſur- 


pers? Or, if the Salique law be divine, is it not 


of univerſal obligation, and conſequently of force, 


to exclude France from inheriting by daughters ? 


Or, laſtly, if that law be of human inſtitution, 


may it not be enacted in any ſtate, with what- 
ever extent or limitation the legiſlature ſhall 


think fit? For the notion of an unchangeable hu- 

man law is an abſurdity in government, to be be- 
lieved only by ignorance, and ſupported-by power. 
From hence it follows, that the children of the 
late Queen of France, altbough ſhe had renoun- 


ced, were as legally excluded from fucceeding 
to Spain, as if the Salique law. had been funda- 


mental in that kingdom; fince that excluſion. was 


_ eſtabliſhed by every power in Spain, which could 
poſſibly give a ſanction to any law there and 


therefore, the Duke of Anjou's title is wholly 
founded upon the bequeſt of his. predeceſſor, 
(which hath great authority in that monarchy, 
as it formerly had in ours), upon the confirma- 
tion of the Cortes, and the gent conſent of 


the people. 
It is certain, the faith of princes is ſo frequent- 
ly ſubſervient to their ambition, that renunciati- 
ons have little validity, otherwiſe than from the 
powers and parties whoſe intereſt it is to ſupport 


them. But this renunciation which the Queen 


hath exacted from the French king and his grand- 
fon, I take to be armed with all the eſſential 


circumſtances that can fortify ſuch an | act, For 
2 as 
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as it is neceſſary, for the ſecurity of every prince 


in Europe, that thoſe two great 'kingdoms ſhould 
never be united; ſo the chief among them will 
readily conſent to be nene for preventing 
uch a misfortune. f 
Beſides, this propoſal (according to her Ma- 
jeſty's expreſſion in her ſpeech) is of ſuch a na- 
ture, that it executes itſelf ; becauſe the Spaniards, 
who dread ſuch an union, for every reaſon that 


can have weight among men, took care that their 


King ſhould not only renounce in the moſt ſolemn 
manner; but likewiſe, that the act ſhould be 
iramed in the ſtrongeſt terms themſelves could 


invent, or we could furniſh them with. As to 


#rance, upon ſuppoſal of the young Dauphin's 


dying i in a few years, that kingdom will not be 


in a condition to engage in a long war againſt a 


powerful alliance, fortified with the addition of 


ihe Spaniards, and the party of the Duke of Ber- 
ry, or whoever elſe ſhall be next claimer; and the 
longer the preſent Dauphin lives, the weaker 
muſt Philip's intereſt be in Fance.;' becauſe the 


Princes, who are to ſucceed by this renunciation, 


will have moſt power and credit in the kingdom. 
The miſchiefs occaſioned by the want of a good 
underſtanding between the Allies, eſpecially Bri- 


tain and Holland, were raiſed every day; the 
French taking the advantage, and raiſing difhcul- 


ties, not only upon the general plan of peace, 
but likewiſe upon the explanation of ſeveral ar- 
ticles in the projected treaty between them and 


her Majeſty : TOY WY to have Liſle, as the e- 
Gur 


/ 
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quivalent for Dunkirk and demanded Tournay, 
* Maubeuge, and Conds, for the two or three towns 
mentioned in the Queen's ſpeech; which the 


Britiſh plenipotentiaries were ſo far from allow- 
ing, that they refuſed to confer with thoſe of 


France upon that foot; although, at the fame time, 


the former had freſh en bee that the Dutch, 
in a fit of deſpair, would accept whatever terms 
the enemy pleaſed to offer, and, by precipitating 


their own peace, prevent her Majeſty ſrom ob- 


taining any advantage, both for her allies and 


herſelf. 


It is moſt certain, that the repeated lofſes 1 


fered by the States, in little more than two months 
after they had withdrawn themſelves from the 
Queen's affiſtance, did wholly diſconcert their 
counſels; and their prudence (as it is uſual) be- 


gan to forſake them with their good- fortune. 
They were fo weak as to be ſtill deluded by their 
friends in England, who continued to give them 
hopes of ſome mighty and immediate reſource 
from hence; for when the Duke of Ormond had 
been about a month in Ghent, he received a let- 
ter from the Mareſchal de Yillars, to inform him, 
that the Dutch generals taken at Denain, had 


told the Mareſchal publicly, of a fudden revolu- 


tion expected in Britain; that particularly the 
Earl of Albemarle and Monſ. Hompeſch difcourſed 
very freely of it, and that nothing was more com- 
monly talked of in Holland. It was then likewiſe 


confidently reported in Ghent, that the Queen 


Was dead; and we all remember what rumour 
: —_ 7. flew 
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flew about here at the very ſame time, as if her 
Majeſty's health were in a bad condition. Ko 

Whether ſuch vain hopes as theſe pave ſpirit 
to the Dutch ; whether their frequent misfortunes 
made them angry and ſullen; whether they till 
expected to over-reach us by ſie private ſtipu- 
lations with France, through the mediation of the 
Elector of Bavaria, as that Prince afterwards 
gave out; or whatever elſe was the, cauſe, they 
utterly refuſed a ceflation of arms; and made 
not the leaſt return to all the advances and invi- 
tations made by her Majeſty, until the cloſe of 
the campaign. 

It was then the States firſt begen to view their 
affairs in another light; to conſider how little 
the vaſt promiſes of Count Zinzendorf were to be 
relied on; to be convinced that France, was not 
diſpoſed to break with her Majeſty, only to grati- 
fy their ill-humour, or unreaſonable demands; 
to diſcover that their factious correſpondents on 
this ſide the water, had ſhamefully miſled them; 
that ſome of their own principal towns grew 
heartily weary of the war, and backward in their 
loans ; and, laſtly, that Prince Eugene, their new 
nen whether his genius or fortune had left 
him, was not for their turn. They, therefore, 
directed their miniſters at Utrecht to ſignify to 
the Lord Privy-Seal and the Earl of Szraford, 
e That the States were diſpoſed to comply with 
ce her Majeſty, and to deſire her good offices with 
« France; particularly, that Tournay and Conde 
© might be left to them as 1128 of their Barrier, 

66 wine 
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de without which they could not be ſafe: That 


cc the Elector of Bavaria might not be ſuffered 


cc to retain any town in the Netherlands, which 


&« would be as bad for Holland as if thoſe places 
cc were in the hands of France : Therefore the 
ce States propoſed, that Luxembourg, Namur, 


„ Charleroy, and Niewport, might be delivered to 


« the Emperor. Laſtly, That the French might 

© not inſiſt on excepting the four ſpecies of goods 
ce out of the Tariff of 1664: That if her Majeſty 
&« could prevail with France to fatisfy their Maſ- 
ce ters on theſe articles, they would be OE to 


 & ſubmit in all the reſt.” 


When the Queen received' an account of this | 
good diſpoſition in the States-General, imme- 
diately orders were ſent to Mr. Prior, to inform 
the miniſters of the French court, „ That her 
« Majeſty had now ſome hopes of the Dutch 
«© complying with her meaſures; and therefore 


c ſhe reſolved, as ſhe had always declared, when- 


ec ever thoſe Allies came to themſelves, not to 


© make the peace without their reaſonable ſatis- 
faction.“ The difficulty that molt preſſed, was 


about the diſpoſal of Tournay and Conde. The 
Dutch inſiſted ſtrongly to have both; and the 
French were GY unwilling: to ras _ 
either. 


The Queen judged the r al lufee, 


for completing the barrier of the States. Mr. 


Prior was therefore directed to preſs the Marquis 
de Torcy effeCtually on this head, and to termi- 
nate all that miniſter' 3 objections, by afluring him 

- = 
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of her Majeſty's reſolutions to appear openly on 
the ſide of the Dutch, if this demand were refuſed. 

It was thought convenient to act in this reſolute 
manner with France, whoſe late ſucceſs againſt 
Holland, had taught the miniſters of the moſt 


Chriſtian King to reſume their old imperious 


manner of treating with that republick; to which 
they were farther encouraged” by the ill under- 
ſtanding between her Majeſty, and the Allies. 
This appeared from the reſult of an idle quar- 
rel that happened, about the end of Auguſt, at 
_ Utrecht, between a French and a Dutch plenipo- 
tentiary, Monſ. Meſnager and Count Rechteren'; 


wherein the court of France demanded ſuch abject 


ſubmiſhons, and with ſo much haughtineſs, as 
plainly ſhewed they were pleaſed with any occa- 
ſion of mortifying the Dutch. 

Heſides, thepoliticksof the French ran at this time 


very oppoſite to thoſe of Britain: They thought 


the miniſters here durſt not meet the parliament 
without a peace; and that, therefore, her Majeſty 
would either force the States to comply with 
France, by delivering up Tournay, which was the 
principal point in diſpute; or would finiſh her own 


peace with France and Spain, leaving a fixed time 


for Holland to refuſe or accept the terms impoſed 
on them. But the Queen, who thought the de- 
mand of Tournay by the States to be very neceſ- 


ſary and juſt, was determined to infiſt upon it, 
and to declare openly againſt France, rather than 


ſuffer her Ally to want a place ſo uſeful for 
their barrier. And. Mr. Prior was ordered to ſig- 


niff 


* 5 
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nify this reſolution of ber Majeſty to Mont. de 
Torcy, in caſe that Miniſter could not be cher 


wiſe prevailed on. 90 


The Britiſh pennt did | likewiſe, a at 
the ſame time, expreſs to thoſe of Holland, her 
Majeſty's great ſatisfaCtion, that the States were at 


aſt diſpoſed to act in confidence with her: © That 
© ſhe wiſhed this reſolution had been ſooner taken, | 


© ſince nobody had gained by the delay, but the 
“French King; that, however, ber Majeſty did 
© not queſtion the procuring a fafe and honour- 
« able peace, by united counſels, reaſonable de- 
« mands, and prudent meaſures z' that ſhe would 


e affiſt them in getting whatever was neceſfary to 
getting * 


« their barrier, and in ſettling, to their ſatisfac- 
tion, the exceptions made by France out of the 
© Tariff of 1664; that no other difficulties re- 
mained of moment to retard the peace, fince 


a the Queen had obtained Sicily for the Duke of 


Savoy; and, in the ſettlement of the Loww-Goun- 
tries, would adhere to what ſhe delivered from 
the throne : That as to the Empire, her Majeſty 
© heartily wiſhed their Barrier as good as could 
be deſired; but that we were not now in cir- 
* cumſtances to expect every thing exactly ac- 
* cording to the ſcheme of Holland: France had 


already offered a great part, and the Queen did 
not think n remainder worth _ continuance 
-< ob ine | £2243 


Her Majeſty conceived: the peed: in ihe much 


forwardneſs, that ſhe thought fit, about this time, 


to nominate the Duke of Hamilton and the Lord 
; | Lexington 
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Lexington for ambaſſadors in France and Spain, to 
receive the renunciations in both arte, and ad- 
juſt matters of commerce. . 
The Duke was preparing for his journey, when 
he was challenged to a duel by the Lord Mobun, 
a perſon. of infamous character. He killed his 


adverſary upon the ſpot, though he himſelf, receiv- 


ed a wound; and, weakened by the loſs of blood, 
as he was ee in the arms of bis ſecond, was 


moſt barbarouſly ſtabbed in the breaſt by lieute- 
nant-general Macartney, who was ſecond to Lord 


Mobun. He died a few minutes after in the 


field, and the murderer made his eſcape. I thought 
ſo ſurpriſing an event might deſerve barely to be 


related, although it be ſomething foreign to wy 
ſubject, | 

The Earl of Strafford, who had come to Eng- 
land in laſt, in order to give her Majetty 
an account of the diſpoſition of affairs in Hol- 
land, was now returning with her laſt inſtructions, 


to let the Dutch miniſter know, That ſome 


© points would probably meet with difficulties 
not to be overcome, which once might have been 
«© eafily obtained: To ſhew what evil conſe- 


* quences had already flowed from their delay 


© and irreſolution, and to intreat them to fix on 
« ſome propoſition, reaſonable in itſelf, as well 


< as poſlible to be effected: That the Queen would 


e infiſt upon the ceſſion of Tournay by France, 
provided the States would concur in finiſhing 
de the peace, without ſtarting new objections, or 


cc inſiſting upon farther points: That the French 


cc dena, 
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« demands, in favour of the Eleftor of Bivariay _ 
5 appeared to be ſuch as, the Queen was of opi- 
© nion, the States ought to agree to; which were, 


« to leave the Elector in poſſeſſion of Laxem- 


« bourg, Namur, and Charleroy, ſubject to the 
« terms of their Barrier, until he ſhould be re- 


« ſtored to his electorate; and to give him the 
kingdom of Sardinia to efface the ſtain of his 


« degradation in the Electoral College: That the 
© Farl had brought over a project of a new treaty 
d of Succeſſion and Barrier, which her Majeſty 


© infiſted the States ſhould ſign, before the con- 


« clufion of the peace; the former treaty having | 


© been diſadvantageous to her ſubjects, contain- 
« ing in it the ſeeds of future diſſenſions, and 
condemned by the ſenſe of the nation. Laſtly, 
© That her Majeſty, notwithſtanding all provoca- 


tions, had, for the ſake of the Dutch, and in 


© hopes of their recovery from thoſe falle notions 


which had fo long miſled them, hitherto kept 


« the negociations open: That the offers now 


* made them were her laſt, and this the laſt time 
* ſhe would apply to them: That they muſt ei- 


© ther agree, or expect the Queen would proceed 


0 immediately to conclude her treaty with France 
and Spain, in conjunction with ſuch of her Al- 


lies as would think fit to adhere to her.“ 


„As to Savoy, that the Queen expected the 
© States would concur with her in making good 


the advantages ſtipulated for that Duke, and in 
'* prevailing with the Emperor to conſent to an 
A; * abſolute 
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0 abſolute: neutrality in =y until the. bert 
e ſnould be concluded?” -. | | 
„The governing party in \ Holland, hana in 
appearance diſpoſed to finiſh, affected new delays, 
and raiſed many difficulties about the four ſpecies 
of goods, which the French had excepted out of 
the Tariff. Count Zinzendor, the Emperor's 
plenipotentiary, did all that was poſſible to keep 
up this humour in the Dutch, in hopes to put 
them under a neceſſity of preparing for the next 
campaign; and, ſome time after, went ſo far in 
this purſuit, that he ſummoned the ſeveral mini- 
ſters of the Empire; told them, he had letters 
from his maſter, with orders to ſignify to them, 
That his Imperial Majeſty reſolved to begin the 
campaign early, with all his forces united a- 
"© gainſt France; of which he deſired they would 
© ſend notice to all their courts, that the ſeverat 
&© princes might be ready to furniſh their contin- 
cc gents and recruits.” At the ſame time, Zinzen- 
dorf endeavoured to borrow two millions of florins 
upon the ſecurity of ſome imperial cities; but 
could not ſucceed either nn the Jews or at 
 Amſlerdam. 
When the Earl of Strafford 8 at age = 
the Lord Privy-Seal and he communicated to the 
Dutch miniſters the new treaty for a Succeſſion” 
and Barrier, as, the Queen had ordered it to be 
prepared here in England, differing from the for- 
mer in ſeveral points of the greateſt moment, ob- 
vious to any who will be at the pains to compare 
them. This was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed for ſeveral 
weeks 
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weeks by the plenipotentiaries of the States; but 
the province of Utrecht, where the congreſs was 
held, immediately fent orders to their repreſenta- 
tives at the Hague, to declare their province 


_ thankful to the Queenz that they agreed the peace 


ſhould be made on the terms propoſed by France, 
and conſented to the new projected treaty of Bar- 
rier and Succeſſion : And about the cloſe of the 
year 1712, four of the ſeven provinces, had de- 
livered their aun. for en an end to the | 
war. | 

This unuſual precipitation in che States; ſo dif- 
ferent from the whole tenour of their former con- 
duct, was very much ſuſpected by the Britiſb ple- 
nipotentiaries. Their Lordſhips had received in- 
telligence, that the Dutch miniſters held frequent 
conferences with thoſe of France, and had offered 
to ſettle their intereſts with that crown, without 
the concurrence of Britain. Count Zinzendorf, 
and his colleagues, appeared likewiſe, all on a 
ſudden, to have the ſame diſpoſitions, and to be 
in great haſte to ſettle their ſeveral differences 
with the States. The reaſons for this proceeding 
were viſible enough. Many difficulties were yet 


undetermined in the treaty of commerce between 


her Majeſty and France, for the adjuſting of 
which, and ſome other points, the Queen had 
lately diſpatched the Duke of Shrew/bury to that 


court. Some of theſe were of hard digeſtion, 
with which the moſt Chriſtian King would not be 


under a neceſlity of complying when he had no 
farther occaſion for us, and might, upon that ac- 
Vol. XII. X count, 
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count, afford better terms to the other two powers, 
Beſides, the Emperor and the States could very 
well ſpare her Majeſty the honour of being arbi- 
trator of a general peace; and the latter hoped by 
this means, to avoid the new Treaty of Barrier 
and Succeſſion, which we were now forcing on 
them. 
Io prevent the conſequences of this evil, there 
fortunately fell out an incident which the two 
Lords at Utrecht, knew well to make uſe of. 
The quarrel between Monfieur Meſnager and 
Count Rechteren (formerly mentioned) had not yet 
been made up. The French and Dutch differing 
in ſome circumſtances, about the ſatisfaction to 
be given by the Count for the affront he had of- 
fered, the Briti/h plenipotentiaries kept this diſ- 
pute on foot for ſeveral days; and, in the mean 
time, preſſed the Dutch to finiſh the new treaty 
of Barrier and Suceſſion between her Majeſty and 
them, which, about the middle of January, was 
concluded fully to the Queen's ſatisfaction. 
But while theſe debates and differences conti- 
nued at the congreſs, the Queen reſolved to put 
a ſpeedy end to her part in the war. She therefore 
ſent orders to the Lord Privy-Seal, and the Earl 
of Strafford, to prepare every thing neceſſary for 
ſigning her own treaty with France. This ſhe 
hoped might be done againſt the meeting of her 


1 parliament, now prorogued to the third of Febru- 


ary ; in which time, thoſe among the Allies, who 

were really inclined towards a peace, might ſettle 

their ſeveral intereſts by the aſliſtance and —_— 
| * 
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of her Majeſty” 8 plenipotentiaries; ; and as for the 


reſt, who would either refuſe to comply, or en- 
deavour to protract the negociation, the heads of 
their reſpective demands, which France had yield- 


ed by her Majeſty's intervention, and agreeable 


to the plan laid down in her ſpeech, ſhould be 


mentioned in the treaty, and a time limited for 
the ſeveral powers concerned to receive or reject C 
them. | 
The Pretender was not yet gone out of 6 dn 
upon ſome difficulties alledged by the French, a- 
bout procuring him a ſafe conduct to Bar-le-duc, 
in the Duke of Lorrain's dominions, where it was 
then propoſed he ſhould reſide. The Queen, al- 
together bent upon quieting the minds of her ſub- 
jects, declared, ſhe would not ſign the peace till 


that perſon were removed; although ſeveral wiſe 
men believed he could be no where leſs danger- 
ous to Britain, than in the place where he was. 


The argument which moſt prevailed on the 


States to ſign the new treaty of Barrier and Sue- 


ceſſion with Britain, was her Majeſty's promiſe 
to procure Tournay for them from France; after 
which, no more differences remained between us 
and that Republic, and conſequently they had no 
farther temptations to any ſeparate tranſactions 


with the French, who thereupon began to renew 


theirlitigious and haughty manner of treating with 
the Dutch. The ſatisfaction they extorted for the 


affront given by Count Rechteren to Monſieur Me. 
nager, although fomewhat ſoftened by the Britiſb 
miniſters at Uzrerht, was yet fo rigorous, that her 


R 2 Mlajeſty 
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6 Majeſty could not Wies ſignifying her refent-- 


ment of it to the moſt Chriftian King. Monſieur 


| Meſnager, who ſeemed to have more the genius. 


of a merchant than a miniſter, began, in his con- 
ferences with the plenipotentiaries of the States, 
to raiſe new diſputes upon points which both we 
and they had reckoned upon as wholly ſettled. 
The Abbe de Polignac, a moſt accompliſhed perſon, 
of great generoſity and univerſal underſtanding, 
was gone to France to receive the Cardinals cap; 
and the Mareſchal de Huxelles, was wholly guid- 
ed by his colleague, Mon.  Mefnager, who kept 


up thoſe brangles, that for a time obſtructed the 


peace; ſome of which were againſt all juſtice, 


and others of ſmall importance, both of very little 


advantage to his country, and leſs to the reputa- 
tation of his maſter or himſelf. This low talent 
in buſineſs, which the Cardinal de Polignac uſed, 
in contempt, to call a Spirit of Negociating, made 


it impoſſible for the two Lords Plenipotentiaries, 


with all their abilities and experience, to bring 
Meſnager to reaſon, in ſeveral points, both with us 
and the States. His conceſſions were few and 
conſtrained, ſerving only to render him more te- 
nacious of what he refuſed. In ſeveral of the 


towns, which the States were to keep, he inſiſt- 


ed that France ſhould retain the Chatellanies, 


or extent of country depending on them, particu- 


lacly that of Towrnay ; a demand the more unjuſ- 
tifiable, becauſe he knew his maſter had not only 
proceeded directly contrary, but had erected a 


court in his . where his own judges ex- 


tended 


„ 
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tended; the territories about thoſe towns he had tak» 


en, as far as he pleaſed to direct them. Monſieur 


Meſnager ſhewed equal obſlinacy in what his maſ- 
ter expected for the Elector of Bavaria, and in re- 
fuſing the Tariff of 1664: 80 that the Queen's 


plenipotentiaries repreſented theſe diſſiculties as 
what might be of dangerous conſequence, both 
to the peace in general, and to the States in par- 


ticular, if they were not ſpeedily prevented. 

Upon theſe confiderations; her Majeſty thought 
it her ſhorteſt and ſafeſt courſe ro apply directly 
to France, where ſhe: had then fo able FRO 
as the Duke of Shrewſburys . 8 

The Marquis de Torcy, eee to e ost 
Chriſtian King, was the miniſter with whom the 
Duke was to treat, as having been the firſt who 
moved his maſter to apply to the Queen for a 
peace, in oppoſition to a violent faction in that 
kingdom, who were as eagerly bent to continue 
the war, as any other could . a dn or in 
Hall. 

It would be very ne an hbiderians to refuſe : 
this great miniſter the praiſe he ſo juſtly deſerv- 
eth, of having treated, through the whole courſe _ 
of ſo great a negociation, with the utmoſt ean- 
dour and integrity; never once failing in any pro- 


miſe he made, and tempering a firm zeal to his 


maſter's intereſt, with a ready compliance to what 


was reaſonable and juſt. Mr. Prior, whom I have 


formerly mentioned, reſided likewiſe now at Pa- 


ris, Wong he Pt hi miniſter Pn e 


. 3 K 4 bn Ty, 
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ry, and was very acceptable to that court, upon 
the ſcore of his wit and humour. 


The Duke of Shrexw/bury was directed to preſs 
the French court upon the points yet unſettled in 


the treaty of commerce between both crowns; to 
make them drop their unreaſonable demands for 


the Elector of Bavaria; to let them know, that 
the Queen was reſolved not to forſake her allies, 


who were now ready to come in; that ſhe thought 


the beſt way of haſtening the general peace, was 
to determine her own particular one with France, 
until which time ſhe could not N ſuf⸗ | 
ter her parhament to meet. ; | 
The States were, by this time, ſo folly convin- 
ced of the Queen's ſincerity and affection to their 


republic, and how much they had been deceived 


by the inſinuations of the factious party in Eng- 
land, that they wrote a very humble letter to her 
Majeſty, to deſire her aſſiſtance towards ſettling 
thoſe points they had in diſpute with France, and 
profeſſing themſelves ready to acquieſce in hat- 
ever explanation her Majeſty would pleaſe to 
make of the plan propoſed 1 in her ſpeech to the 
. ee 7 
But the Queen had aleeady prevented their de- 
"hip and in the beginning of February 1912-13, 
directed the Duke of Shrewſbury to inform the 
French court, © That ſince ſhe had prevailed on 
« her allies, the Dutch, to drop the demand of 
© Conde, and the other of the four ſpecies of goods, 
e which the French had excepted out of the tariff 
« of 1664, ſhe would not ſign without them: 
&« that 
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& that ſhe approved of the Dutch inſiſting to have 
<« the Chatellanies reſtored with the towns, and 
cc was reſolved to ſtand or fall with. them, wet 
ce they were ſatisfied in this point“. 

Her Majeſty. had ſome apprehenſions, that the 
French created theſe difficulties, on purpoſe to 
ſpin out the treaty, until the campaign ſhould 
begin. They thought it abſolutely neceſſary, that 
our parliament ſhould meet in a few weeks, 
which could not well be ventured, until the Queen 
were able to tell both houſes, that her own peace 
was ſigned: that this would not only facilitate 
what remained in difference between Britain and 
France, but leave 'the Dare Wye at ou mer- 
cy of the latter. N 

The Queen, weary of theſe 99080 miſtakes i in 
the French politics, and fully reſolved to be trifled 

with no longer, ſent her determinate orders to 
the Duke of Shrewſbury, to let France know, 
That her Majeſty had hitherto prorogued her 
© parliament, in hopes of accommodating the dif- 
« ficulties in her own treaties of peace and com- 
*© merce with that crown, as well as ſettling the 
<« intereſts of her ſeveral allies; or, at leaſt, that 
© the differences in the former being removed, 
ce the moſt Chriſtian King would have made ſuch 
© offers for the latter, as might juſtify her Ma- 
ce fty in ſigning her own peace, whether the con- 
« federates intended to Ggn theirs or no. But 
© ſeveral points being yet unfiniſhed between 
* both crowns, and others between France and 
the reſt of the allies, ** the States, to 
which 
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« which the plenipotentiarics. of. that? court at 


& Utrecht had not thought fit to give ſatisfaction; 


* the Queen was now come to a final determi- 
4 nation, both with relation to her own king- 


& doms, and to the whole alliance: that the cam- 
« paign approaching, ſhe would not willingly be 
“ ſurpriſed in caſe the war was to go on: that 
« the had tranſmitted to the Duke of Shrew/= 

„ bury her laſt reſolutions, and never would be 
ce prevailed on to reduce her own demands, or 
© thoſe of her allies, any lower than the ſcheme 
© now ſent over, as an explanation of the plan 
« laid down in her ſpeech : that her Majeſty had 
s {ent_orders.to her plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, 
« to aſſume the character of ambafladors, and 
ce ſign the peace immediately with the miniſters. 
« of the moſt Chriſtian King, as foon as the 
© Duke of Shrew/tury ſhould have ſent them no- 


© tice that the French had complied : that the 


“Queen had therefore farther prorogued her par- 
« liament to the third of March, in hopes to aſ- 
e ſure them, by that time, of her peace being a- 
« preed on; for if the two houſes ſhould meet, 


* while any uncertainty remained, nee ſt 
ce be aſked as for a war.” 


The Duke of Shrew/bury executed chin impor- 
tant commiſſion with that ſpeed and ſuccels, 
which could only be expected from an able mi- 
niſter. The Freneh King immediately yielded 
to the whole ſcheme her Majeſty propoſed ; where- 
upon directions were ſent to the Lord Privy-Seal, 


— 
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and the Earl of Strafford, to ſign a peace between 


Great Britain and France, without delax. 
V pon the ſecond day of March, the two Bri- 
tiſb plenipotentiaries met thoſe of the allies, in 


the town-houſe at Utrecht; where the Lord Pri- 


vy-Seal addreſſed himſelf to them in a ſhort ſpeech, 


That the negociation had now continued four- 


© teen months with great ſlowneſs, which had 
proved very injurious to the intereſts of the al- 
© lies: that the Queen had ſtaid thus long, and 


© ſtopped the finiſhing her own peace, rather 


« than leave her allies in any uncertainty: that 
ce ſhe hoped they would now be all prepared to 


c put an end to this great work; and therefore, 


© had commanded her plenipotentiaries to tell 


© thoſe of the allies, that ſhe found it neceſſary 


* to conclude her own treaty immediately; and 
“ it was her opinion, that the confederates ought 
« to finiſh theirs at the ſame time, to which they 
«© were now accordingly invited by her Majeſty" 8 
« orders.” And laſtly, his Lordſhip declared, in: 
the Queen's name, * That whoever could not be 


ready on the day prefixed, ſhould have a con- 
s venient time allowed them to come in.” 


Although the orders ſent by the Queen to her 
plenipotentiaries were very preciſe, yet their lord- 
ſhips did not precipitate the performance of them. 
They were directed to appoint as ſhort a day for 
the ſigning as they conveniently could : but, 


however, the particular day was left to their diſ- 
cretion. They hoped to bring over the Dutch, 
and moſt of the other allies, to conclude at the 


ſame 
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ſame time with the Quan : which, as it ao 
certainly be more popular to- their country, ſo 
they conceived it would be more ſafe for them- 


| ſelves : beſides, upon looking over their commiſ- 


ſion, a ſcruple ſprang in their minds, that they 
could not ſign a particular peace with France; 


their powers, as they apprehended, authoriſing 


them only to ſign a general one. Their lord- 
ſhips therefore ſent to England to deſire new 
powers, and, in the mean time, employed them- 
felves with great induſtry, between the miniſters 


of France, and thoſe of the feveral allies, to find 


ſome expedient for ſmoothing the t to an a- 
greement among them. 


The Earl of Szrafford went for a for hand to 


the Hague, to inform the States of her Majeſty's 


_ expreſs commands to his eolleague and himſelf, 


for ſigning the peace as ſoon as poſſible; and to 


deſire they would be ready at the ſame time, 


which the penſionary promiſed ; and that their 
plenipotentiaries ſhould be empowered accord- 
ingly, to the great contentment of Monf. Buys, 


who was now ſo much altered, either in reality, 


or appearance, that he complained to the Earl, of 


Monſ. Heinſius's ſlowneſs; and charged all the de- 
lays and miſmanagements ny a deep b yory 


to that miniſter's account. 

While the Earl of Strofford Raid at the Egal 
he diſcovered, that an emiſſary of the Duke of 
Marlborough's had been there ſome days before, 
ſent by his Grace to diſſuade the Dutch from 
figning at the ſame time with the miniſters bo 

the 
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the Queen, which in England, would at leaſt have 


the appearance of a ſeparate peace, and oblige 


their Britiſb friends, who knew how to turn fo 
ſhort a delay to very good account, as well as 


gratiſy the Emperor; on whom, it was alledged, 


they ought to rely much more than on her Ma- 
jeſty. One of the States likewiſe told the Earl, 
© That the ſame perſon, employed by the Duke, 
«© was then in conference with the magiſtrates of 
« Rotterdam (which town had declared for the 
© continuance of the war), to affure them, if 
* they would hold off a little, they ſhould ſee an 
unexpected turn in the Hritiſb parliament :. 


e that the Duke of Marlborough had a lift of the 


« diſcontented members in both houſes, who 
* were ready to turn againſt the court; and, to 


crown all, that his Grace had certain intelli- 


<« gence of the Queen being in ſo ill a ſtate of 


health, as made it impoſſible for her to live a- 
” bove fix weeks.” 80 reſtleſs and indefatigable 


is avarice and ambition, when inflamed by a de- 
fire of revenge. | 
But repreſentations, which had been ſo often 
tried, were now offered too late. Moſt of the 
allies, except the Emperor, were willing to put 
an end to the war upon her Majeſty's plan; and 
the further delay of three weeks muſt be chiefly 
imputed to that litigious manner of treating, pe- 
culiar to the French ; whoſe plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht inſiſted with obſtinacy upon many points, 
which at Paris Monf. de Torcy had given up. 
The 8 2 expected to keep all he already 
pPoſſeſſed 
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| poſſeſſed in Taly; that Portlongue on the Tuſtan 


ES ES > = A nl. 
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coaſt, ſhould be delivered up to him by France; 
and laſtly, that he ſhould not be obliged to re- 
nounce Spain. But the Queen, as well as France, 
thought that his Imperial Majeſty ought to fit 


down contented with his partage of Naples and 


Milan; and to reſtore thoſe territories in {aly, 
which he had taken from the rightful proprietors, 


and by the poſſeſſion of which he was grown 


dangerous to the Talian princes, by my an- 


tiquated claims upon them. 


This prince had likewiſe objected to her Ma- 
jeſty s expedient of ſuffering the Elector of Ba- 


varia to retain Luxembourg, under certain condi- 


tions, by way of ſecurity, until his electorate were 
reſtored. But the Queen, ſuppoſing that theſe 
affected delays were intended only with a view 
of continuing the war, reſolved to defer the peace 


no longer on the Emperor's account. 


In the middle of March 1712-13, a courier ar- 
rived at Utrecht, from France, with the plan of a 
general peace, as it had been agreed between the 
Duke of Shrew/bury and Monſ. de Torcy ; where- 
in every particular, relating to the intereſts and 
pretenſions of the ſeveral allies, was brought ſo 
near to what each of them would accept, that the 
Britiſh plenipotentiaries hoped the peace would 
be general in ten or twelve days. The Portugueſe 
and Dutch were already prepared, and others 


werte daily coming in, by means of their Lord- 
| ſhips good offices, who found Monſ. Me/nager 


and his colleague very ſtubborn to the laſt. An- 
other 
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other courier was diſpatched to France, upon 
ſome diſputes about inſerting the titles of her 
Majeſty and the moſt Chriſtian King, and to 
bring a general plan for the intereſts of thoſe al- 


lies, who ſhould not be ready againſt the time 


prefixed. The French renunciations were now 
arrived at Utrecht; and it was agreed, that thoſe, 
as well as that of the King of Spain, ſhould be 
inſerted at length in every treaty, by which means 


the whole Fee, would bade Wanne 


of them. 


The courier, laſt ſent to "plane: tamen to 
Utrecht on the twenty- ſeventh of March, with 
the conceſſions of that court upon every neceſſary 


point; ſo that, all things being ready for putting 


a period to this great and diſſicult work, the 
Lord Privy-Seal and the Earl of Strafford gave 
notice to the miniſters of the ſeveral allies, © That 
their Lordſhips had appointed Tueſday the thir- 
„ ty-firſt inſtant, wherein to ſign a treaty of 
peace, and a treaty of commerce, between the 
© Queen of Great Britain, their miſtreſs, and the 
* moſt Chriſtian King; and hoped the ſaid al- 


lies would be prepared, at the ſame time, to 


follow their example.” Aecordingly, their 


_ Lordſhips employed the three intervening days, 


in ſmoothing the few difficulties that remained 
between the French miniſters and thoſe of we 8 | 


veral confederate powers. 


The important day being now come, the 1500 
Biſhop of Briſtol, and the Earl of Straſord, hav- 


ing aſſumed the character of ambaſſadors extra- 


Vor I. Y ordinary, 
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ee gave a memorial in behalf of che French 
proteſtants to the Mareſchal de Huxelles and his 
colleague, who were to tranſmit it to their court; 
and theſe delivered to the Britiſb ambaſſadors a 
declaration in writing, that the Pretender was ac- 
tually gone out of France. | 

'The conditions of peace to be allowed the Tens | 
perer and the Empire, as adjuſted between Bri- 
tain and France, were now likewiſe delivered to 
the Count Zinzendorf. Theſe, and ſome other 

previous matters of ſmaller conſequence, being fi- 
niſhed, the treaties of peace and commerce be- 


# SG : 
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tween her Majeſty of Great Britain and the moſt 


Chriſtian King, were ſigned at the Lord Privy- 
Seal's houſe, between two and three of the clock 
in the afternoon. The miniſters of the Duke of 
Savoy ſigned about an hour after. Then the aſ- 
fembly adjourned to the Earl of Strafford" s, where 
they all went to dinner; and about nine at night 
the 3 was ſigned by the miniſdent of Barts 
8 near midnight by = States. ; fa... 
Thus, after all the oppoſition raiſed by! a 1 
party in France, and by a virulent faction in 
Britain; after all the artiſices of thoſe who pre- 
ſided at the Hague, and, for their private inte- 
reſt, endeavoured, in conjunction with their 
friends in England to prolong the war; after the 
reſtleſs endeavours of the Imperial court to ren- 
der the treaty ineffectual; the firm, ſteady con- 
duct of the Queen, the wiſdom and courage of 
her miniſtry, and the abilities of thoſe whom ſhe 
employed 
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employed in her negociations abroad, prevailed 


to have a peace ſigned in one day by every power 
concerned, except that of the Emperor and the 


Empire; for his Imperial Majeſty liked his ſitua- 


tion too well to think of a peace, while the drud- 
gery and expences of the war lay upon other 


ſhoulders, and the advantages were to > redound 


only to himſelf. 


During this whole negociation, the King of 
Spain, who was not acknowledged by any of the 
confederates, had conſequently no miniſter at 
Utrecht ; but the differences between her Maje- 


ſty and that Prince were eaſily ſettled by the Lord 
Lexington at Madrid, and the Marquis of Mon- 
teleon here; ſo that upon the Duke D*Ofſuna's ar- 
rival at the congreſs, ſome days after the peace, 


he was ready to conciude a treaty between the 
Queen and his Maſter. Neither is it probable 


that the Dutch, or any other ally, except the Em- 
peror, will encounter any difficulties of moment, 


to retard their ſeveral treaties with his Catholic | 
Majeſty. 5 | 
The treaties of peace and commerce between 
Britain and France, were ratified here on the ſe- 
venth of April; on the twenty-eighth the ratiſi- 


| cations were exchanged; and on the fifth of May 
the peace was proclaimed in the uſual manner; 


but with louder acclamations, and more extraor- 
dinary rejoicings.of the people, than had ever 


been remembered on the like occaſion. 


-- 
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T the time of the 8 8 N hi vs 

| deft ſon Robert, upon ſome diſcontent 
with his father, being abſent in France, I; lliam, 
the ſecond fon, made uſe of this juncture; and, 
without attending his father's funeral, haſtened to 
England, where, purſuant to the will of the de- 
_ ceaſed prince, + the nobility, although more in- 
clined to favour Robert, were prevailed with to 
admit him king, partly by his promiſes to. abate 
the rigour of the late reign, and reſtore the laws 
and liberties which had been then aboliſhed, but 
chiefly by the credit and ſolicitations of Lanfranc ; 
for that prelate had formerly a mare in his edu- 
cation, and always a great affection for his perſon. 


At | 

0 He was then at Abbeville | in Picardy. 
William the Conqueror on his death- bed left Nermüsdy hd 
Le Maine to his fon Robert, as being his right of inheritance ; 
not without adding, as ſome hiſtorians relate, that any people, 


_ * *zhom Robert was to govern, would be miſerable. England, be 


laid, was not his property by inheritance ; he would not preſume 
to bequeath to any one that kingdom, but left it to the diſpofal 
of Heaven: however, ſoit pleaſed God, he ſhould be glad that 
William, his obedient. and beſt beloved ſon, ſhould enjoy it after 
his death, and accordingly ordered letters to be expedited to 
_ archbiſhop Lanfranc, fox EY William' : acceſſion and eſta» 
dlichment there, 
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At Winchefter he took poſſeſſion of his father's trea- 


ſure, * in obedience to whoſe command, as well 
| b 3 


as to ingratiate himſelf with the people, he diſtri- 
buted it among churches and religious houſes, and 
applied it to the redeeming of ren abt o- 
ther acts of popularity. 

In the mean time Robert returned to Normandy, 
took poſſeſſion of that dutchy, with great applauſe 
and content of his people, and, ſpited at the in- 
dignity done him by his father and the uſurpa- 


tion of his brother in conſequence thereof, pre- 
pared a great fleet and army to invade England ; ; 


nor did there want an occafion to promote his in- 
tereſt, if the ſlowneſs, the ſoſtneſs, and credulity 


of his nature, could have ſuffered him to make a 
right improvement of it. LEY 


Odo, biſhop of Baicux, + of wow met | 
mention is made in the preceding reign, a pre- 
late of incurable ambition, either on account of 
his age or character, being reſtored to his liberty 

fleſſions in England, grew into envy and 


diſcontent, upon ſeeing Lanfranc preferred before 


him by the new king in his favour and miniſtry. 
He therefore formed a conſpiracy with ſeveral 
nobles of Neue birth to en the king, and 

a 091.399. Bt 


* Which uns fiaty thouſand pounds in | ſilver, beſides gold, 
jewels, and plate. Brompton, - | 

+ Odo was half brother to William the 83 and 8 firſt 
earl of Kent of Norman blood. He was releafed from his con- 
finement by order of the late king, at the ſolicitation of Robert 
carl of Mortain, 0ds's brother. 

+ One might imagine from theſe wards, that Dr. Swift had 
written an account of the reign of William the Congueror, if it 
bad not been for what he * in his letter to Count Gy/lentorg.. 
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ſent an invitation to Robert to haſten over. Mean 
time the conſpirators, in order to diſtract the 
king's forces, ſeized on ſeveral parts of England 
at once; Briftcl, Norwich, Leicgſter, Worceſter, 9 
ebay, Bath and Durham, were ſecured 17 
ſeveral noblemen: Odo himſelf ſeized Rochęſten, 
reduced the coaſts of Kent, and ſent meſſages to 
Robert to make all poſſible ſpeet. 
The king, alarmed at theſe many and ſedden 
deſections, thought it his beſt courſe to begin his 
defence by ſecuring the good will of the people. 
He redreſſed many grievances, eaſed them of cer- 
tain oppreſſive taxes and tributes, gave liberty to 
hunt in his foreſt, with other marks of indulgence, 
which, however forced from him by the neceſſity 
of the time, he had the ſkill or fortune ſo to order, 
as they neither loſt their good grace nor effect; 
for immediately after, he raiſed great forces both 
by land and ſea, marched into Kent, where the chief. 
body of his enemies was in arms, recovered Tun- 
bridge and Pevenſey, in the latter of which Ode 
himſelf was taken priſoner, and forced to accom- 
pany the king to Rochefter. This city refuſing 
to ſurrender at the king's ſummons, Odo under- 
| took to prevail with the obſtinacy of the inhabi- 
tants ; but being admitted into the town, was 
there detained, either by a real or ſeeming force: 
however, the king, provoked at their ſtubbornneſs 
and frand, foon compelled ben to yield, retook 
his 


§Worceſter however at this time ſuffered AAR a blockade: See: 


the account of the operations there i in Green 8 late . of the 
city of Worceſter, p. 195+ | 
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ä his priſoner, and forcing: him for ee to ahh 
„ ſent him into Normandy. Mets! er 


By theſe actions, performed with ſuch great 
celerity and ſucceſs, the preparations of duke Ro- 5 


bert were wholly difappointed ; himſelf, by the ne- 
ceſſity of his affairs, compelled “ to à treaty with 


his brother, upon the terms of «ſmall penſion, 
and a mutual promiſe of ſueceeding to each other's 
dominions on' failure of iffue, forced to reſign his 
pretenſions; and Teturn with: a „ fleet to 

Normandy. © 4 
About this eine: died * Tunfge ; by 
whoſe death the king, looſed from that awe and 
conſtraint he was under, ſoon began to diſcover 
thoſe irregularities of his nature, Which till then 
he had ſuppreſſed and diſguiſed, falling into thoſe 
Ya | ao 5 acts 


% Samuel Daniel,: a very n epitomizer of. our ancient 


hiſtory, places the concluſion of this treaty in 1087, ſoon after. 
_ the eſtabliſhment of Rufus on the Engliſh throne, who might. 


well think ſuch an expedient neceſſary at thar time, for the re- 
conciling an. elder brother to the moſt mortifying of diſappoint- 
ments. If the treaty was then made, Robert's infraction of it, 
by an embarkation of troops in the very next year to ſuccour the 
Engliſh rebels, was a plauſible call for revenge, and accounts for 
the king's invaſion of Nermandy in 1090. Speed, whom Dr. 


Swift follows here, has been ſo far miſled by Knighton, as to re- | 
preſent Robert making an actual deſcent on the Enghſb coaſt, land- 


ing at Southampton, amuſed there by humble meſſages from Rufus, 
eajoled into a reſignation of his claim, and induced to go back a 
penſioner inſtead of a king. But there is no trace of ſuch tranſ- 


actions in the purer narratives of more ancient hiſtorians. And 


if we follow thoſe of Normandy, who ought to have the beſt in- 
formation of Robert's motions, the duke neither embarked with, 

nor after his troops: he promiſed indeed to follow them with a: 
Weater force; but . got the RET W ambition. ein 
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acts of en and extortion 28 have made 
his name and memory infamous. He kept the 
ſee of Canterbury four years vacant, and converted 


the revenues to his own uſe, together with thoſe 
of ſeveral other biſhopricks and abbies, * and dif- 
poſed all church preferments tothe higheſt bidder. 


Nor were his exaCtions leſs upon the laity, from 
whom he continually extorted exorbitant fines for 
_ pretended tranſgreſſion of certain penal laws, and 


entertained informers to obſerve mengattions _ 
bring him intelligence. 
It is here worth obſervation, that theſs corrupt 


proceedings of the prince have, in the opinion of 
feveral learned men, given rife to two cuſtoms, 


which are a long time grown to have the force of 
laws. For, firſt, the ſucceſſors of this king, conti- 
nuing che caftont of ſeizing on the accruing rents 


in the vacancy of ſees and abbies, it grew in pro- 
ceſs of time to be exacted as a right, or acknow- 
ledgment to the king as founder; whence the re- 


venues of yacant biſhopricks belong at this day to 
the crown. The ſecond cuſtom had an original 


not unlike. Several perſons, to avoid the perſecu- 


tions of the bing 8 nen, and other inſtru- 
ments 


* As for Rufus < appropriating to kimſelf che revenues of Vas 


cant ſecs, this was the reſult and expected conſequence of the 


feudal eſtabliſhment made by his father. For when the Conquer- 
or had reduced epiſcopal and abbacial manours to military and 
baronial tenure, the care and profits of them, between the demiſe 
of each tenant and the entry or inſtallation of his. ſucceſſor, by 


neceſlity of that tenure, devolved. on the crown. But Rufus is 
deſervedly cenſured for keeping the prelacies vacant t longer _ 


. merely vun an amn de. 
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ments of oppreſſion, withdrew themſelves and 
their effects to foreign countries; upon which 


the king | iſſued a proclamation, forbidding 
all men to leave the kingdom without his licence; 
from hence, in the judgment of the ſame au- 
thors, the writ ne exeas regno had its beginning. 


By theſe, and the like arbitrary methods, having 
amaſſed great treaſures, and finding all things 
quiet at home, he raiſed a powerful army to in- 


vade his brother in Normandy ; but upon what 


ground or pretext, the writers of that age are not 


very exact; whether it were from a principle fre- 


quent among unjuſt princes, That old oppreſſions 
are beſt juſtified by new; or, whether, having a 


talent for ſudden' enterpriſes, and juſtly appre- 
hending the reſentments of duke Robert, he thought 


it the wiſer courſe to prevent injuries, than to re- 
venge them. In this expedition he. took ſeveral 
cities and caſtles from his brother, and would 
have proceeded farther, if Robert had not defired 
and obtained the aſſiſtance of Philip kingof France, 
who came with an army to his relief. King Wil. 


liam not thinking it ſafe or prudent to proceed 
further againſt his enemy. ſupported by ſo great 


an ally, yet loath to loſe the fruits of his time 
and valour, fell upon a known and old expedient, 


which no prince ever practiſed oftener, or with 


greater ſucceſs, and that was, to buy off the French 
king with a ſum of money. This had its effect; 


for that prince, not able to oppoſe ſuch dN 


armies, immediately withdrew himſelf and his 
forces, 
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Forces, leaving the two brothers to concert * 


meaſures of a peace. 


This was treated and agreed wich aro 1 


tages on the fide of king William ; for he kept 
all the towns he had taken, obliged his brother to 
baniſh Zdgar Atheling out of Normandy, and, for 
a further ſecurity, brought over with him to Eng- 
land the duke himſelf, to attend him in his expe- 


dition againſt Malcolm king of Scotland, who, dur- 


ing his abſence, had invaded the borders. The 
king having raiſed great forces both by ſea and 


land, went in perſon to repel the inroads of the 
Scots: but the enterpriſe was without ſucceſs ; for 


the greateſt part of his fleet was deſtroyed- by a 
tempeſt, and his army very much diminiſhed by 
ſickneſs and famine, which forced him to a peace 


of little honour; by which, upon the condition 


of homage from that prince, the king of England 
agreed to deliver him up thoſe twelve towns (or 


manours) in England, which Malcolm had held un- 


der William the Conqueror ; l with a N. 
ſion of twelve thouſand marks 7. 6 
At 


80 Brompton writes. But it is doubtful whether the Ner- 


manic or Su xonic mark of ſilver be underſtood. The former was 


a weight of eight ounces, the latter but an ounce and a half. 


If we compute by the mark of the Normans, the annuity. ſti- 
pulated for Malcolm was equivalent to about 186,000 l. of mo- 
dern currency; a penſion ſcarce reconcilable with the ſtate of 
our exchequer in thoſe days. If the ſmaller or Saxonic mark be 
meant here (which had not yet fallen into diſuſe, as appears by 
the calculations by it in the laws of king Henry I.) the penſion is 
more reaſonable, being equivalent to about 35,000 J. of our pre 


tent 
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At this time were ſown the ſeeds of another 
quarrel between him and duke Nobert, who, ſoli- 
citing the king to perform ſome covenants of the 
laſt peace, and meeting with a repulſe, withdrew - 


in great diſcontent to Normandy. 


King William, in his return from Scotland, fell 


dangerouſly: ſick at Glocgſter where, moved bythe 
ſeaſonable exhortations of his clergy, or rather by 


the fears of dying, he began to diſcover great 


marks of repentance, with many promiſes. of a- 
mendment and retribution, particularly for his 
injuries to the church. To give credit to which 
good reſolutions, he immediately filled ſeveral va- 


cant ſees, giving that of Canterbury to Anſelm, a 


foreigner of great fame for piety and learning. 


But as it is the diſpoſition of men who derive 


their vices from their complexions, that their paſ- 
ſions uſually beat ſtrong and weak with their pul- 


ſes, ſo it fared with this prince, who, upon reco- 


very of his health, ſoon forgot the vows he had 
made in his fi ckneſs, relapſing with greater vio- 
lence into the ſame irregularities of injuſtice and 


oppreſſion z whereof An/e/m, the new archbiſhop, 
felt the firſt effeAts. This prelate, ſoon after his 


| promotion, offered the BY A ſum of money by 


4 * 


* 


ſent money. This at leaſt i is rather to Ko admitted than the ac- 
count of the greater part of our hiſtorians, who ſet down the 
proviſion made for the Scottiſh king at twelve marks of gold per 
annum, which amounts to but 72 1h. Norman, or 1700 l. in mo- 
dern money; a penfion unworthy the nene, of A n 

too mean e any reigning Prince to accept. 


AI 
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way of preſent z * but took care it ſhould be fo 
imall, bat none Eight — it to ng a conſi - 


Very K deration 


„This whole account of the Afference between the king and 


the archbiſhop is taken from Eadmer, à monk of Canterbury, and 


a creature of Anſelm's. A berievolence had been demanded from 
all the nobility. and the prelates towards the expence of the 
king's expedition to Normandy in 1094. If Anſelm, as it is 


ſaid, offered 500 1. towards it, as the ſhare « or quota of his own 
ee, that ſum (equivalent to at leaſt Ir, 500 1. of our currency) 


was far greater than a poor Talian monk, not yet poſſeſſed of 
the temporalties of Canterbury, could be expected to raiſe, and 
what, if his friends could advance it for him, the neceſſities of 
the king would not ſuffer him to reject: ſo that this part of 
Eadmer's apology for his patron confutes itſelf. But in fact, 
the true ſource of the conteſt between this prelate and the king, 


was, the former's violent attachment to one of the contenders for 
the papacy, Ot ho of Oſtia, ſtyled Urban II. whom, when Laly had 
ſcarce acknowledged him, (for in rot the antipope Clement III. 
took Rome, and the caſtle of St, Angelo, and drove Urban from 
St. Peter's chair) Anſelm would imperiouſly impoſe on the king, 
prelates, and whole realm of Eng land, as their apoſtolic father 


and pontiff. The king replied, that his predeceſſors in Canter- 
bury had never taken ſo much upon them ; and that when two 
popes had been choſen, his declaring. for either without the ap- 
probation of the king, was an endeavour to pluck from his fove- 
reign's head the crown of England. A great council was ſum- 


moned on this occaſion at Rockingham, Mar. IT, 1095, when 


the nobility and biſhops inſiſted on Anſelm's ſubmiſſion to the 
king: he pleaded his privilege as primate, and would be judged 


by none but the pope, and by no pope but Urban II. It was 
however there determined, that Anſelm ſhould not demand his 


archiepiſcopal pall of Urban Il. unleſs the king ſhould conſent. 


All the prelates, except the biſhop of Rocheſter, ſays Du Pin, re- 


ſolved not to own Anſelm as primate, ſo long as he ſhould take 


part with the biſhop of Oftia (Urban II.) But a rebellion which 


broke out in the empire, wherein Conrad the emperor's ſon roſe 
in arms againſt his father, proved extremely fortunate both for 
| Urban, 


deration of his late preferment. The king re- 
jected it with ſcorn; and as he uſed but little 
ceremony in ſuch matters, inſiſted in plain terms 
for more. Anſelm would not comply; and the 


king enraged, ſought all- occaſions to make him 


uneaſy; until at length the poor archbiſhop, tir- 


ed out with perpetual uſurpations (or at leaſt 
what was then underſtood to be ſuch) upon his 
juriſdiction, privileges, and poſſeſſions, defired 


the king's licence for a journey to Rome; and, 
upon a refuſal, went without it. As ſoon as he 
was withdrawn, the king ſeized on all his reve- 


nues, converting them to his own uſe; and the 


archvithop continued an exile until the ſucceed- 
Ing reign. 

'The _ patiicialas of this quarrel deen the 
king and archbiſhop, are not, in my opinion, con- 
ſiderable enough to deſerve a place in this brief 


Ur en, and for his factious inſtrument Anſeim. Wicked Urban 
was the ſeducer of this unnatural ſon; and the price of his bene- 


cition ſoon appeared. So far as Conrad's ſword could influence, 


Clement III. was ejefted : ſo that i in 1095 Urban was aeknowledg- 


ed through Lombardy, but as yet was not maſter of Rome. 


Fortune now befriended, and even Nilliam of England was ready 
to acknowledge him. Accordingly this pope ſent an archiepiſ- 


copal pall, for the ceremony of the king's inveſting Anſelm with 


the primacy : but the haughty monk refuſed the inveſtiture from 
the king's hand, and obſtinately perſiſted until the pope's meſſen- 


gers were allowed to lay the pall on the altar of Canterbury ca- 


thedral ; whence he vouchſafed to take it (as the canting phraſe 


was) from St. Peter's hand, although the King had acknowledged 


and ebliged his kingdom to acknowledge Urban, on this expreſs 


condition, that he ſhould be gratified with delivering Urbar's pall 


to the archbiſhop elect, Thus Rufus, who would not be bullied, 


was at laſt bubbled Te a. prieſt, 3 
VoL. Al. ©Z collection, 
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collection, being of little uſe to poſterity, and of 
| leſs entertainment; neither ſhould I have men- 
tioned it at all, but for the occaſion it gives me 
of making a general obſervation, which may af- 
ford ſome light into the nature and diſpoſition of 
thoſe ages. Not only this king's father and him- 
ſelf, but the princes for ſeveral ſucceſſions, of the 
faireſt character, have been ſeverely taxed for vio- 
laating the rights of the clergy, and perhaps not 
altogether without reaſon. It is true, this cha- 
raCter hath made the lighter impreſſion, as pro- 
ceeding altogether from the party injured, the 
cotemporary writers being generally churchmen: 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that the uſurpations of 
the church and court of Rome were in thoſe ages 
riſen to ſuch heights, as to be altogether .incon- 
ſiſtent either with the legiſlature or adminiſtra- 
tion of any independent ſtate; the inferior cler- 
gy, both ſecular and regular, inſiſting upon ſuch 
tmmunities as wholly exempted them from the 
civil power; and the biſhops removing all con- 
troverſies with the crown by appeal to Rome : for 
they reduced the matter to this ſhort iſſue, that 
God was to be obeyed rather than men; and 
. conſequently the biſhop of Rome, who is Chriſt's 
repreſentative, rather than an earthly prince. Nei- 
ther doth it ſeem improbable that all Chriftendom 
would have been in utter vaſſalage, both tempo- 
ral and ſpiritual, to the Roman ſee, if the Refor- 
mation had not put a ſtop to thoſe exorbitancies, 
and | in a good * opened the eyes even of 
thoſe 
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thoſe princes and ſtates who ſtill adhere to the 
doctrines and diſcipline of that church. 


While the king continued at Gloucefter, Mal- 


colm king of Scotland came to this court, with in- 


tentions to ſettle and confirm the late peace be- 


tween them. It happened that a controverſy a- 


roſe about ſome circumſtances relating to the ho- 
mage which Malcolm was to pay, in the manag- 
ing whereof king I illiam diſcovered ſo much 
haughtineſs and diſdain, both in words and geſ- 


tures, that the Scottiſè prince, provoked by ſuch 
unworthy treatment, returned home with indig- 
nation; but ſoon came back at the head of a 
powerful army, and, entering Northumberland 
with fire and ſword, laid all waſte before him. 


But as all enterprizes have in the progreſs of 
them a tincture of thoſe paſſions by which they 


were ſpirited at firſt, ſo this invaſion, begun upon 
private revenge, which is a blind ungovernable 
paſſion, was carried on with equal precipitation, 


and proved to be ruinous in the event; for Ro- 
bert Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, to prevent 


the deſtruction of his own country, where he had 


great poſſeſſions, gathering what forces he could 


ſuddenly raiſe, and without waiting any direc- 


tions from the king, marched againſt the Scote, 
who were then ſet down before 4lnwick caſtle : 
there, by an ambuſh, Malcolm and his eldeſt fon 


Edward were ſlain, and the army, diſcouraged by 


the loſs of their princes, entirely defeated. This 
diſaſter was followed in a few days by the death 
of queen Margaret, who, not able to ſurvive her 

2 2 misfortunes, 
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| misfortunes, died for grief. Neither did the mi- 
Heries of that kingdom end, till, after two uſurpa- 


tions, the ſurviving ſon of Malcolm, who had fled 


to England for refuge, was reftored to his c crown 


by the affiſtance of king William. 
About this time the hidden ſparks of animoſi= 
ty between the two brothers, buried, but not ex- 


tinguiſhed in the laſt peace, began to flame out 
into new diſſenſions. Duke Robert had often ſent 
his complaints to the king for breach of articles, 


but without redreſs, which provoked him to ex- 


poſtulate in a rougher manner, till at length he 
charged the king in plain terms with injuſtice 


and perjury. But no men are found to endure re- 


proaches with leſs temper, than thoſe who moſt. 
deſerve them. The king, at the ſame time, filled 


with indignation, and ſtung with guilt, invaded 
Normandy a ſecond time, reſolving to reduce his 
brother to fuch terms as might ſtop all furtzer 
complaints. He had already: taken ſeveral ſtrong 
holds, by force either of arms or of money, and, 


intending intirely to ſubdue the dutchy, gave or- 


ders to have twenty thouſand men immediately 
raiſed in England, and ſent over to him. The 
duke, to defend himſelf againſt theſe formidable 


preparations, had recourſe again to his old ally 


the king of France, who very readily advanced 


with an army to his aſſiſtance, as an action 
wherein he could every way find his own ac- 


counts: for, beſide the appearance of glory and 
juſtice by protecting the injured, he fought in- 


deed his own _— by preſerving his neighbour- 
| ing 1 
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ing ſtate-in the hands of a peaceful prince, from 


ſo powerful and reſtleſs an enemy as the king of 
England,; and was largely paid for his trouble in- 


to the bargain : : for king William, either loath to 


engage in a long and dangerous war, or haſtened 
back by intelligence of ſome troubles from 


Wales, ſent offers to his army, juſt ready to em- 
bark for Normandy, that upon payment of ten 
| ſhillings a man, they might have leave to return 


to their homes. This bargain was generally ac- 
cepted; the money was paid to the king of 


France, who immediately withdrew his troops; 


and king Wilkam, now maſter of the conditions, 

forced his brother to a peace upon much harder 

terms than before. 
In this paſſage there are ſome 8 


which may appear odd and unaccountable to thoſe 


who will not give due allowance for the difference 
of times and manners: that an abſent prince en- 


gaged in an unjuſt war with his own brother, 


and ill-beloved at home, ſhould have ſo much 


power and credit, as by his commiſſion to raiſe 


f twenty thouſand men on a ſudden, only as a re- 


cruit to the army he had already with him; that 


he ſhould have a fleet prepared, ready, an large 


enough to tranſport ſo great a number; that upon 
the very point of embarking, he ſhould ſend them 
ſo diſgraceful an offer; and that ſo great a num- 
ber of common ſoldiers ſhould be able and willing 
to yay ſuch a ſum of money, equal to at leaſt 


8 . twelve 
* The Saxon Chroniele, Simeon Dunelmenſis, and Mathew 
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twelve times as much in our times 14 5 d that, 
after being thus deluded and ſpoiled at once, they 
fhould peaceably diſband and retire to their ſeve- 
ral homes. But all this will be leſs difficult to 
comprehend, when we reflect on the method of 
raiſing and ſupporting armies, very different from 

ours, which was then in uſe, and ſo continued 
for many ages after. All men who had lands #7: 
capite were bound to-attend: the king in his wars 
with a proportioned number of foldiers, who were 
their tenants on-eaſy rents in conſideration of mi- 
litary ſervice. This was but the work of a few 
days; and the troops conſiſted' of ſuch men as 
were able to maintain their own charges at home or 
abroad: neither was there any reaſon to appre= 
hend, that ſoldiers would ever become inſtruments 
for introducing ſlavery, who held ſo. great a ſhare 
in 1 5 pr or 
Paris ſay, ih Ralf the treaſurer, took from the men the mo- 
ney which had been paid them for their maintenance. Yes, ſays 
Sir Henry Spelman, the money which the country had allowed 


them for their ſubſiſtence ;. ſo that if each man paid ten 8 
it might not be from his own purſe. | 

+ It might more juſtly be ſaid, equal to four and twenty times 
as much in our times: for the genuine ſilver in the ſum of ten 
ſhillings. of Norman tale, was of equal weight with the ſilver 
that is found in twenty nine ſhillings of our preſent ſtandard coin; 
i. e. weighed 5 oz. and about 13 pwt. and each ounce of ſilver 
was at that time worth at leaſt eight times more than at preſent. 
Whence we may collect, that ten ſhillings of Rufus's money was 
equivalent to at leaſt twelve pounds. ſterl. of our preſent currency. 
The curious reader may conſult. biſhop Fleet wood's Chronicon pre- 
cioſum, and a ſynoptical table of the variations in the ſtandard: 
of Engliſh coin, by Martin Folks, Eſq; publiſhed in ag ano: 
nymous Eſay upon Money and Coins. 
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The king, upon his return from Normandy, 


made an unſucceſsful expedition againſt the 


Melſb, who, upon the advantages of his abſence, 


had, according to their uſual cuſtom, made cruel 
inroads upon the adjoining counties of Chefter, 
Shrewſbury, and Hereford. Upon the king's ap- 


_ proach, they fled into their faſtneſſes among the 


mountains, where he purſued them for ſome time 
with great rage and vexation, as well as the lofs 
of great numbers of his men, to no- purpole. 
From hence he was recalled by a more formidable 
enemy nearer home: for Robert Earl of Northum- 


 berland, overrating his late ſervices againſt the 


Scots, as much perhaps and as unjuſtly as they 
were undervalued by the king, refuſed to come 
to his court, which, in thoſe days, was looked 
on as the firſt uſual mark of diſcontent in a noble- 
man; and was often charged by princes as a for- 


mal accuſation.. 'The Earl having diſobeyed the 


king's ſummons, and concerted matters with other 


accomplices, broke out into openrebellion, with in- 
tentions to depoſe king W. illiam, and ſet up Stephen 
Earl of Albemarle, ſon of a ſiſter to William the Con- 


queror : but all was prevented by the celerity of 
this active prince; who, knowing that inſurrec- 


tions are beſt quelled in their beginnings, march- 
ed with incredible ſpeed, and ſurpriſed the re- 
bels at Newcaſtle, took the caſtles of Tinmouth 


and Bamburg *;, where the obſtinacy of the de- 


fendants e him, contrary to his nature, 


to commit cruelties upon their perſons, by cut- 


ting, 


Na called. Bamboregb. 
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ting off their hands and ears, and other the like 
inhumanities. The earl himſelf was taken prifo- 
ner as he endeavoured to make his eſcape; but 
ſuffered no other puniſhment than to as confined | 
for the reſt of his life. | 
About this time began the Holy * War for reco- 
vering of Paleſtine; which having not been the 
enterprize of any one prince or ſtate, but that 
wherein moſt in Chriſtendom had a ſhare, it can- 

not with juſtice be ently n over in the hiſ- 
tory of any nation. 
Pope Urban the ſecond, in a council at Cler- 
mont, made a pathetick exhortation, ſhewing 
with what danger and indignity to Chriftendom, 
the Turks and Saracens had, for ſome ages, not 
only over-run all Afia and Africa, where chrif- 
tianiry had long flouriſhed ; but had alſo made 
encroachments into Europe, where they had en- 
tirely ſubdued Spain, and ſome other parts; that 
 Feruſalem, the holy city, where our Saviour did 
o many miracles, and where his ſepulchre ftill 
remained, to the ſcandal of the Chriſtian name, 
lay groaning under the tyranny of infidels; that 
the ſwords, which Chriſtian princes had drawn 
againſt each other, ought to be turned againſt 
the common enemy of their name and religion; 

+ that this ſhould be reckoned an ample ſatisfaQtion 
for all their paſt ſins; that thoſe who died in this 
expedition ſhould immediately go to heaven, and 
the ſurvivors would be bleſſed with a —_ of our 
7 Lord's * | 
Moved 
} Which was tlurty years. 
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Moved by theſe arguments, and the influence 
of the perſon who delivered them, ſeveral nobles 


and prelates immediately took upon them the 


croſs; and the council diſſolving in this high fit 
of zeal, the clergy, upon their return home, pre- 
vailed ſo far in their ſeveral countries, that in 
molt parts of Europe ſome great prince or lord 
became a votary for the Holy Land ; as Hugh the 
Great, brother to the king of France; Godfrey 
Duke of Lorrain; Reimond Count of Towl>uſe ; 
Robert Duke of Normandy, and many others. 
Neither ought it to be forgotten, that moſt of 
theſe noble and generous princes, wanting mo- 
ney to maintain the forces they had raiſed; pawn- 


ed their dominions to thoſe very prelates who had 


firſt eagaged them in this enterprize : doubtleſs, a 
notable mark of the force of oratory in the church- 
men of thoſe ages, who were able to inſpire that 
devotion into others, whereof they ſeemed 10 lit- 


tle ſenſible themſelves. 


But a great ſhare in the honour of promoting 
this religious war, is attributed to the zeal and 
induſtry of a certain French prieſt, commonly 
called Peter the Hermit ; who, being at Feruſa- 
lem upon pilgrimage ſome time before, and en- 


tering often into private treaty with the patriarch 


of that city, came back fully inſtructed in all the 
meaſures neceſſary for ſuch a war: to theſe was 
joined the artifice of certain dreams and viſions 
that might paſs for divine admonition : all which, 
added to the piety of his exhortations, gave dim 
ſuch credit with the pope, and ſeyeral princes of 
Chr! Hendom, 
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Chriftendom, that he became in his own perſon 
the leader of a great army againſt the Infidels, 


and was'very inſtrumental for engaging many o- 


thers in the ſame deſign. 
What a ſpirit was thus raiſed in Chr iſtendom, 
among all forts of men, cannot better be con- 
ceived, than from the vaſt numbers of theſe war- 
like wane, who, at the ſiege of Nice, are ſaid 
to have conſiſted of 600,000 foot, and 100, ooo 
horſe : and the ſucceſs at firſt was anſwerable to 
the greatneſs of their numbers, the valour of their 
leaders, and the univerſal opinion of ſuch a cauſe; 
for, beſides ſeveral famous victories in the field, 
not to mention the towns of leſs importance, they 
took Nice, Antioch, and at laſt Jeruſalem, where 
Duke Godfrey was choſen king without competi- 


tion. But zeal, with a mixture of enthuſiaſm, 
as I take this to have been, is a compoſition only 
fit for ſudden enterprizes, like a ferment in the 


blood, giving double courage and ſtrength for the 
time, until it ſink and ſettle by nature into its 
old channel: for, in a few years the piety of 
theſe adventurers began to ſlacken, and give way 


to faction and envy, the natural corruptions of 
all confederacies : however, to this ſpirit of devo- 
tion, there ſucceeded a ſpirit of honour, which 


long continued the vein and humour of the times; 


and the Holy Land became either a ſchool, where- : 


in young princes went to learn the art of war, or 
a ſcene wherein they affected to ſhew their va- 
lour, and gain reputation, a 1 5 were Weary 
of Peace at home. | 


The 
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The Chriſtians held poſſeſſion of Feruſalem a- 
bove eighty years *, and continued their expedi- 
tions to the Holy Land almoſt as many more, 
with various events; and after they were entire- 


ly driven out of Aſia, the popes have almoſt in 


every age endeavoured in vain to promote new 
cruſadoes neither does this ſpirit ſeem quite ex- 


tinct among us even to this day; the uſual pro- 
jects of ſanguine men for uniting Chriſtendom a- 


gainſt the Turk, being without doubt a tradi- 


tional way of talk derived to us from the ſame 


fountain. | | 
Robert, in order to furniſh himſelf out for this 

war, pawned his dutchy to the King for 10,000 

marks of gold +; which ſum was levied with ſo 


many circumſtances of rigour and exaCtion, to- 


wards the church and laity, as very much in- 


creaſed the diſcontents of both againſt the Prince. 


1099. I ſhall record one act of this King's, 
which being chiefly perſonal, may paſs rather for 
a part of his character, than a point of hiſtory. 

As he was hunting one day in the New Feref, 


a meſlenger expreſs from Normandy, brought him 


intelligence, that Helie, Count de la Fleche, had 
laid cloſe ſiege to Mans, and expected to carry 
the town in a few days. The King, leaving his 
chace, commanded ſome_ about him to point 
whereabout Mans lay; and ſo rode ſtraight on 
withont reflection, until he came to the coaſt. 
His 
* They held it cighty-eight years; from Jul 1099, to Offs: 
ber 1187. 
+ Equal to 1,400,000 J. as money paſſes now. 
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His 0 adviſed "OF to wait until he had 


made preparations of men and money; to which 


he only returned, They that love me, will fol- 
* low me.” He entered the ſhip in a violent 
ſtorm z which the mariners beholding with aſto- 


niſhment, at length in great humility gave him 
warning of the danger; but the King command-= 
ed them inſtantly to put off to ſea, and not be a- 


fraid; for he had never in his life heard of any 


king that was drowned. In a few days he drove 


the enemy from before the city, and took the 
Count himſelf priſoner, who raging at his defeat 


and captivity, exclaimed t,“ That this blow was 
from fortune; but valour could make repriſals, 
& as he ſhould ſhew, if ever he regained his li- 


© herty.” This being told the King, he ſent for 
the Count, let him underſtand that he had heard 


of his menaces, then gave him a fine horſe, bid 
him begone immediately, and defied him to do 


his worſt. 5 
It 


} There is ſo much pleaſantry and humour, as well as ſpirit 
and heroiſm in this ſtory, as we have it recorded by William de 


Malme/bury, who repreſents the menace as thrown out in the 
king's preſence, that I ſhall make no apology for ſetting down 
his words at length. © Author turbarum Helias capitur; cui 


ad ſe adducto rex ludibundus, Habeo te, magiſter, inquit.* 


& At ille, cujus alta nobilitas neſciret etiam in tanto periculo 


ce ſapere; © Fortuito, inquit, me cepiſti : fi poſſum evadere, no- 


& vi quid facerem. Tune Willielmus, præ furore fere extra ſe 
t poſitus, et obtuens Heliam, Tu, inquit, nebulo, tu quid fa- 


6 ceres! Diſcede; abi; fuge. Concedo tibi ut facias quicquid | 


© poteris: et per vultum de Luca, nihil, fi me viceris, nihil 


© pro hac venia tecum paciſcar. i. e. By the face of St. Luke, 


if thou ſnouldſt have the fortune to conquer me, I ſcorn to come 
pound with thee for my releaſe. 


1 a. * 
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It would have been an injury to this prince's 


memory, to let paſs an action, by which he ac- 


quired more honour than from any other in his 
life, and by which it appeared that he was not 
without ſome ſeeds of magnanimity, had they been 
better cultivated, or not over-run by the number 
or prevyalengy of bis vices. 

I have met with nothing elſe in this king's 8 
reign that deſerved to be remembered; for, as to 
an unſucceſsful expedition or two gui Wales, 
either by himſelf or his generals, they were very 
inconſiderable both in action and event, nor attend- 
ed with any circumſtances that might render a 
relation of them of any uſe to poſterity, either 
for. inſtruction or example. | 

His death was violent and unexpected, the ef- 
feCt of caſualty; although this perhaps is the on- 
ly misfortune of life to which the perſon of x 
prince is generally leſs ſubject than that of other 
men. Being at his beloved exerciſe of hunting 


in the New Foreft of Hampſhire, a large ſtag croſſ- 
ed the way before him: the King, hot on his 


game, cried out in haſte to Walter Tyrrel, a 


2 knight of his attendants, to ſhoot 3 Tyrrel im- 


mediately let fly his arrow, which, glancing a= 


gainſt a tree, ſtruck the King through the heart, 


who fell dead to the ground without ſpeaking a 


word, Upon the ſurpriſe -of this accident, all 


his atrendants, and Tyrrel * among the reſt, fled - 
different ht until the fright being a little o- 


: Vet Eadmer faith, That Tyrrel told him, he had not been 
in che Foreſt that day. 
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ver, ſome of them n and cauſing the bo- 


dy to be laid in a collier's cart, for want of other 


conveniency, conveyed it in a very unbecoming 


contemptuous manner to Wincheſter, where it was 


buried the next day without ſolemnity, and, 


which 1s worſe, without grief. 

I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of this prince 8 
reign, with a deſcription and character of his bo- 
dy and mind, impartially, from the collections 1 
have made; which method I ſhall obſerve like | 
wiſe in all the ſucceeding reigns. 15 

He was in ſtature ſomewhat below the uſual 
ſize, and big-bellied ; but he was well and ſtrong- 
ly knit. His hair was yellow or ſandy; his face 


red, which got him the name of Rufus ; his fore- 


head flat; his eyes were ſpotted, and appeared of 
different 3 he was apt to ſtutter in ſpeak- 
ing, eſpecially when he was angry; he was vi- 
gorous and active, and very hardy to endure fa- 
tigues, which he owed to a good conſtitution of 
health, and the frequent exerciſe of hunting: in 


his dreſs he affected gaiety and expence, which, 
having been firſt introduced by this prince into 
his court and kingdom, grew, in ſucceeding. 
reigns, an intolerable grievance. He alſo firſt 


brought in among us luxury and profuſion of 
great tables. There was in him, as in all o- 
ther men, a mixture of virtues and vices, and 
that in a pretty equal degree; only the misfortune 
was, that the latter, although not more nume- 
rous, were yet much more prevalent than the for- 
mer. For, being entirely a man of pleaſure, this 
l made 
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made him ſacrifice all his good qualities, and 
gave him too many occaſions of producing his ill 


ones. He had one very fingular virtue' for a 


prince, which was that of being true to his word 
and promiſe * : he was of undoubted perſonal va- 
lour, whereof the writers in thoſe ages produce 
ſeveral inſtances; nor did he want {kill and con- 


duct in the proceſs of war. But, his peculiar 


excellency was that of great diſpatch, which, 
however uſually decried, and allowed to be only 
a happy temerity, does often anſwer all the ends 
of ſecrecy and counſel in a great commander, by 
furprifi ing and daunting an enemy when he leaſt 
expects it; as may appear by the greateſt actions 
and events upon the records of every nation. 
He was a man of ſound natural ſenſe, as well 


as of wit and humour, upon occaſion. There 
were ſeveral tenets in the Ramiſb church he could 


not digeſt, particularly that of the ſaints inter- 
ceſſion; and living in an age over-run with ſuper- 
ſtition, he went ſo far into the other extreme, as to 
be cenſured for an atheiſt. The day before his 
death, a monk relating a terrible dream, which 
ſeemed to forebode him ſome misfortune, the 
King being told the matter, turned it into a jeſt; 


ſaid, The man was a monk, and dreamt like a 


monk, for lucre ſake; and therefore, command- 


ed /7zhemon to give him an hundred ſhillings, 


A a 2 1 


* Yet he was ſometimes guilty of breach of his faith in tre- 
ties, But, he is not the only prince who in different characters 


had different meaſures of right and wrong; a public and a pri- 
vate nne 
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that he might not t complain he had dreamt to no. 


purpoſe. 


His vices appear to have ho onthe ne 
from the temper of his body, than any original 
depravity of his mind; for being of a ſanguine 
complexion, wholly bent upon his pleaſures, and 
prodigal in his nature, he became engaged in 
great expences *. To ſupply theſe, the people 


were perpetually oppreſſed with illegal taxes and 


exactions; but that ſort of avarice which ariſes 
from Prodigality and vice, as it is always needy, 
ſo it is much more ravenous and violent than the 
other, which put the King and his evil inſtru- 
ments (among whom Ralph, biſhop of Durham, 
is of ſpecial infamy) upon thoſe pernicious me- 
thods of gratifying his extravagances by all man- 
ner of oppreſſion ; whereof ſome are already men- 
tioned, and others are too foul to relate. 

He is generally taxed by writers, for diſcover- 
ing a contempt of religion in his common diſ- 
courſe and behaviour; which I take to have riſen 
from the ſame fountain, being a point of art, 

and 
Not from his attachment to groſſer pleaſures; but from his 
vanity, ſtudy of magnificence, buildings, affectation of genero- 
ſity, and profuſeneſs in rewarding the bravery of his ſoldiers. 
The Monks bring againſt him a general charge. of. incontinency ; 
but mention no particulars : no ſpurious iſſue is heard of; no 
miſtreſs raiſed to rank and ſplendour; not the name of any of his 
private favourites has reached us. Had he been as tractable to 


Anſelm, as Edgar was to Dunſtan; had he laid his ſceptre under 
the feet of that inſolent bigot; the ſame Monks would have ce- 


Lebrated his piety, and palliated his failings; as the popes were 


equally grateful to Dunſtan, Anſelm, and Becket, by TO. 
thoſe incendiaries into ſaints, 
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and a known expedient, for men, who cannot 
quit their immoralities, at leaſt to baniſh all re- 
flections that may diſturb them in the enjoyment, 
which muſt be done either by not thinking of re- 


ligion at all, or, if it will W by putting it 


out of countenance. 
Vet there is one inſtance that night ſhew him 


to have ſome ſenſe of religion as well as juſtice. 


When two monks were outvying each other in 
canting the price of an abbey, he obſerved a third 
at ſome diſtance, who ſaid never a word. The 
King demanded why he would not offer: The 
monk ſaid, he was poor, and beſides, would give 
nothing if he were ever ſo rich. The King re- 
plied, Then you are the fitteſt perſon to have it; 
and immediately gave it him. But this is, per- 
haps with reaſon enough, aſſigned more to ca- 
price than conſcience; for he was under the 
power of every humour and paſſion that poſ- 
ſefled him for the preſent ; which made him ob- 
ſtinate in his reſolves, and unſteady in the pro- 


ſecution. 


He had one vice or folly that ſeemed rooted in 
his mind, and of all others moſt unbefitting a 
prince: : this was a proud diſdainful manner, 
both in his words and geſtures; and having al- 
ready loſt the love of his ſubjects, by his avarice 
and oppreſſion, this finiſhed the work, by bring- 


ing him into contempt and hatred among his 


ſervants; ſo that few among the worſt of princes 
have bad the luck to be ſo ill beloved, or ſo little 


lamented. „ 
A 3ͤͥͤU 
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He never married, having an invincible abhors. 


rence for the ſtate, although not for the ſex. 


He died in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
the forty-third of his age, and of Chr. f 1100, 
Auguſt 2. 

His works of piety were ts but in buildings 
he was very expenſive, exceeding any king of 
England before or ſince; among which, Weſtmin= 


fler-Hall, MV. rndſor Caſtle, the Tower of London, 


and the whole city of Carliſie, remain . mo- 
numents of his magnificence. 


The 
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-Pms prince was the Fa ſon of 11 2 


liam the Conqueror, and bred to more learn- 


ing than was uſual in that age, or to his rank, 
which got him the ſurname of Beauclerc ; the re- 


putation whereof, together with his being born 
in England, and born ſon of a king, although of 
little weight in themſelves, did very much 
ſtrengthen his pretenſions with the people. Be- 
fides, he had the ſame advantages of his brother 
Rober?'s abſence, which had proved before ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful to Rufus, whoſe treaſures he likewiſe 
ſeized on immediately at his death, after the. 


ſame manner, and for the ſame end, as Rufus 


did thoſe of his father- the Conqueror. Robert 
had been now five years abſent in the Holy War, 


where he acquitted himſelf with great glory; 


and although he was now in Apulia, upon his 
return homeward, yet the nobles pretending not 
to know what was become of him, and others 
giving out that he had been elected king of Je- 
ruſalem, Henry laid hold of the occaſion, and call- 
ing together an aſſecably of the clergy, nobles, - 


and people of the realm at London, upon his pro- | 
miſes to reſtore king Edward's laws, and redreſs 


the grievances: which had been introduced by his 
father and brother, they conſented to elect him 


„„ EIGN or 


king *®. Immediately after his coronation, he 
proceeded upon reforming the abuſes of the late 
reign: he baniſhed diſſolute perſons from the 


court, who had long infeſted it under the protec= 


tion and example of Rufus : he reſtored the peo= 


ple to the uſe of lights in the night, which the 


Congueror | had forbidden, after a certain hour, by 
the ringing of a bell. Then he publiſhed his char- 
ter, and ordered a copy thereof to be taken for 
every county in England. This charter was, in 
ſubſtance, the freedom of mother church from 


former oppreſſions ; leave to the heirs of nobles 
to ſucceed in the poſſeſhon of their lands, with- 


out being obliged to redeem them, only paying 


to the king a moderate relief ; abolition of fines 


* Notwithſtanding the phraſe electus eſt be uſed on this occa- 


ſion, by Henry of Huntington, and Wilkam of Malmſbury, there - 


ſeems to be a manifeſt impropriety in it. The barons convened 
at London, upon news of William's death, pretended to no power 
of electing a monarch, but of declaring to whom the crown had 
devolved. A falſe charge of illegitimacy was made uſe of to de- 
ſtroy the title of Robert. Impoſuerunt ei illegitimatem, quod non 
fuerat procreatus de legitime thero Willielmi Congueſtoris ; unde una- 
nimi aſſenſu ſuo ipſum refutaverunt, et pro rege omnino recuſave- 
runt, et Henricum fratrem in regem creaverunt. Knyghton. The 


body of barons, or great council of the land, were, in all ſuch 


emergencies, deemed the interpreters or Judges of the law of _ 

ceſſion. a 
+ This was in appearance a very important tho and 
yet proved of little uſe; for ſo long as the meaſure and propor- 
tion of fuch relief (or fine upon admittance) was left undeter- 
mined, a door was ſtill open for grievous exactions. Whence 
the barons, in their famous convention with king John, obliged 
him to ſettle the relief of their heirs, at 100 pounds for an carl's 
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for licence of marriage to their heireſſes; a pro- 
miſe of not refuſing ſuch licence, unleſs the 


match propoſed be with the king's enemy, c. 


the next of kin to be guardians of the lands of 
orphans ; puniſhments.for coiners of falſe money; 


a confirmation of. St. Edward's laws; anda ge- 
neral amneſty. i 


About the ſame time he d two acts of 
juſtice, which, by gratifying the revenge and the 
love of the people, gained very much upon their 
affections to his perſon: the firſt was, to impriſon 


Ralph, biſhop of Durham, who, having been raiſed 


by the late king from a mean and ſordid birth to 
be his prime confident and miniſter, became the 


chief inſtrument, as well as contriver, of all his 


oppreſſions: the ſecond was, in recalling and re- 
ſtoring archbiſhop Anſelm, who, having been for- 


ced by the continual perſecutions of the ſame 


prince, 


barony, Too marks for a common barony, and 1e ſhillings for © 
a knight's fief; which was the ancient fine upon ſucceſſion, and 
was ſuppoſed to be a fourth part of the yearly income of the re- 
ſpective CN See Magna Charta, art. 3. Heres ſuus 
habeat hereditatem ſuam per antiquum ele vium, 
* ſcil. heres comitis, &c. That there were very great abuſes in 
this branch of the royal revenue in the preceding reign, may ap- 
pear from the relief exacted of Robert de Beleſme earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, upon his ſucceeding in 1098 to the baronies of his elder 
brother: this, we are told by Ordericus Vitalis, was 3000 J., an 
enormous ſum in thoſe times, and equivalent to about 69, 700 J. 
in the preſent. A nobleman, reduced to compound in this man- 


ner with the crown, before he could have legal 2 of * 


Fame eſtate, might well be ſaid to redeem it. 
i. e. With a traitor or malecontent. 
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prince, to leave England, had lived ever ſince in 
baniſhment, and deprived of all his revenues. 

The king had not been many months on his 
throne, when the news came, that duke Robert, 
returned from the Holy Land, was received by his. 
ſubjects with great marks of joy and honour, and 
in univerſal reputation for his valour and ſucceſs 
againſt the infidels: ſoon after which, Ralph biſhop 
of Durham, either by the negligence or corruption 
of his keepers, eſcaped out of priſon, and fled o- 
ver to the duke; whom he ſtirred up to renew © 
and ſolicit his pretenſions to the crown of England, 
by writing to ſeveral nobles, who, either through 
old ſriendſhip, or new diſcontent, or an opinion 
of his title, gave him promiſes of their aſſiſtance, 
as ſoon as he ſhould land in England : but the 
duke, having returned excceding poor from the 
Holy Land, was not yet in a condition for ſuch an 
undertaking ; and therefore thought fit to defer it 
to a more ſeaſonable opportunity. 

As the king had hitherto, with great induſtry, . 
fought all occaſions to gratify his people, ſo he 
continued to do in the choice of a wife. This 
was Matilda, daughter of Malcolm the late king of 
Scots; a lady of great piety and virtue, who, by 
the power or perſuaſion of her friends, was pre- 
vailed with to leave her cloyſter for a crown, after 
ſhe. had, as ſome writers report, already taken the 
veil, Her mother was ſiſter to Edgar Atheling, 
the laſt heir male of the Saxon race; of whom 
frequent mention hath been made in the two pre- 
ceding reigns; z and thus the Saxon line, to the 

great 
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great contentment of the Engliſh nation, was a- 


gain reſtored. 

Duke Robert, having now with much diffculty 
and oppreſſion of his ſubjeCts, raiſed great forces, 
and gotten ready a fleet ro convey them, reſolved 
once more to aſſert his title to the crown of Eng- 
land : to which end he had for ſome time held a 
ſecret correſpondence with ſeveral nobles, and 
lately received freſh invitations. The king, on 
the other ſide, who had received timely intelli- 
gence of his brother's preparations, gave orders 
to his admirals to watch the ſea-ports, and endea- 
vour to binder the enemy's landing: but the com- 
manders of ſeveral ſhips, whether Robert had won 


them by his bribes, or his promiſes, inſtead of of- 


fering reſiſtance, became his guides, and brought 
his fleet ſafe into Port/mouth, where he Janded his 
men, and from thence marched to Wnchefter, his 


army hourly encreaſing by great numbers of peo- 


ple, who had either an affection for his perſon, 


an opinion of his title, or a hatred to the king. 
In the mean time, Henry advanced with his for- 


ces, to be near the duke, and obſerve his motions; 


but, like a wiſe general, forbore offering battle to 
an invader, until he might do it with manifeſt 
advantage. Beſides, he knew very well that his 
brother was a perſon whoſe policy was much in- 
ferior to his valour, and therefore to be fooner o- 


vercome in a treaty than a ſight: to this end, the 


nobles on both ſides began to have frequent inter- 
views; to make overtures ; and at laſt concert the 
terms of a peace ; but wholly to the advantage of 
the king, Robert nnn his pretenous, 3 in 
conſideration 
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conſideration of a ſmall penſion, and of ſucceed 
to the crown on default of male iſſue in his bro= 
ar... 
The defection of nobles and We ks to the 
duke was fo great, that men generally thought, if 
it had come to a battle, the king would have loſt 
both the victory and his crown. But Robert, upon 
his return to Normandy after this diſhonourable 
peace, grew out of all reputation with the world, 
as well as into perfect hatred and contempt a- 
mong his own ſubjects, which in a ſhort time 
was the cauſe of his ruin. 

The King, having thus by his prudence got rid 
of a dangerous and troubleſome rival, and ſoon af- 
ter by his valour quelled the inſurrections of the 
earls of Shrewſbury and Mortain, whom he forced 
to fly into Normandy, found himſelf in full peace: 
at home and abroad, and therefore thought he 
might venture a contention with the church a- 
bout the right of inveſting biſhops 3 upon which 
ſubject many other princes at that time had con: 
troverſy with their clergy : but, after long ſtrug⸗ 
gling in vain, were all forced to yield at laſt to 
the decree of a ſynod i in Rome, and to the pertina· 

cy of the biſhops in the ſeveral countries. The 
form of inveſting a biſhop, was by delivery of a 
ring and a paſtoral ſtaff; which, at Rome, was de- 
clared unlawful to be performed by any lay-hand 
whatſoever ; but the princes of Chriftendom pleads 
ed r cuſtom to authorize them: and 
king Henry, having given the inveſtiture to cer? 
tain biſhops, commanded Anſelm to conſecrate 
them. 
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hem. This the archbiſhop! refuſed with great 
Game 8 to what he underſtood to be 
bis duty, and to ſeveral immediate commands of 
the pope. Both ſides adhering to their own ſen- 
timents, the matter was carried to Rome, where 
Anſelm went in perſon, by the king's deſire; who, 
at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors thither to af- 
ſert and defend his cauſe: but the pope ſtill inſiſt- 
ing, Anſelm was forbidden to return to England. 
The king ſeized on all his revenues, and would 


not reſtore him, until, upon other conceſſions of 


the pope, Henry was content to yield up his pre- 
tenſions to the inveſtiturez but, however, kept: the 
right of electing ſtill in his own hands. 
Whatever might have been the method of elect⸗ | 
ing biſhops, in the more primitive ages, it ſeems 
plain to me, that in theſe times, and ſomewhat be- 
fore, although the election was made per clerum 
© populum ; yet the king always nominated at 
firſt, or approved afterwards, and generally both, 
as may be ſeen by the ſtyle in which their electi- 
ons ran, as well as by the perſons choſen, who 
were uſually churchmen of the court, or in ſome 
employment near the king. But whether this were 
a gradual encroachment of the regal upon the ſpi- 
ritual, power, I had rather leave others to diſpute. | 
114. About this time, duke Robert came to 
E upon a viſit to the king, where he was 
received with much kindneſs and hoſpitality; but, 
at the ſame time, the queen had private directions 
to manage his eaſy temper, and work him to a 
conſen of RY his penſion : this was com- 
Vor. XII. F mu 
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paſſed without much difficulty : but, upon” the 


duke's return to Normandy, he was ſeverely re- 
proved for his weakneſs by Ralph biſhop of Dur- 


ham, and the two earls of Mortain and Shrew/bu- 
79. Theſe three having fled from England for re- 
bellion, and other treaſons, lived exiles in Nor- 


mandy ; and, bearing an inveterate hatred to the 


king, reſolved to ſtir up the duke to a reſentment 
of the injury and fraud of his brother. Robert, 
who was various in his nature, and always under 
the power of the preſent perſuader, eafily yielded 


to their incitements ; reproached the king in bit- 
ter terms, by letters and meſſages, that he had 
coꝛzened and circumvented him; demanding ſatis- 


faction, and withal Wrestemog revenge. At the 
ſame time, by the advice of the three nobles al- 
ready mentioned, he began to arm himſelf as 


5 e as he could, with deſign to ſeize upon 


the king's poſſeſſions in Normandy : but as this 
| e was raſhly taken up, ſo it was as faint- 
Iꝙͥṹſpurſued, and ended in his deſtruction: neither 
hath any prince reaſon to expect better fortune, 


that engages in a war againſt a powerful neigh- 


bour upon the counſel or inſtigation of exiles, 
Who having no farther view than to ferve their 


private intereſt, or gratify their revenge, are ſure 
to ſucceed in one or other, if they can embark 
princes in their quarrel, whom they fail not to 


incite by the falſeſt repreſentations of their own 


ſtrength, and the weakneſs of their enemy: for 
as the king was now ſettled in his throne too firm 
to be ſhaken, ſo Robert had wholly Joſt his credit 


and 
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and fiendiip in ue was ſunk in reputa- 
tion at home; and, by his unlimited profuſeneſs, 
reduced ſo low, that, having pawned moſt of his 
dominions, he had offered Rouen, bis ca- 
pital city, in ſale to the inhabitants. 
All this was very well known to the king, who, 
reſolving to make his advantage thereof, pretend- 
ed to 1 * highly provoked at the diſgraceful 
ſpeeches and menaces of his brother z which he 
made the formal occafion of a quarrel. Therefore, 
he firſt ſent over ſome forces to ravage his coun- 
try; and, underſtanding that the duke was coldly 
ſupported by his own ſubjects, many of whom 
came over to the king's army, he ſoon followed in 
perſon with more; took ſeveral towns; and, plac- 
ing garriſons therein, came back to England, de- 
ſigning, with the firſt pretext or opportunity, to 
return with a more potent army, and wholly ſub- 
due the dutchy to his obedience. _—© 
| Robert, now grown ſenſible of his weakneſs, 
became wholly diſpirited 3 and following his bro- 
ther into England, in a moſt dejected manner beg- 
ged for peace: but the king, now fully determin- 


ed upon his ruin, turned away in diſdain, nwutter- 


ing at the ſame time ſome threatening words. 
This indignity roufed up once more the finking 
courage of the duke; who, with bitter words, de- 
teſting the pride and inſolence of Henry, with- 
drew in a rage, and haſtening back to Normandy, 
made what preparations he could for his own de- 
fence. The king obſerving his nobles very ready 
to engage with him In this expedition; and being 
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| aſſured chat thoſe in Nor mandy would, upon his 

approach, revolt from the duke, ſoon followed 
with a mighty army, and the flower of his king- 
dom. Upon his arrival, he was attended, accord- 
ing to his expectation, by ſeveral Norman lords; 


and, with this formidable force, ſat down before 
Tenerohebray. The duke, accompanied by the two 
exiled earls, advanced with what ſtrength he had, 


in hopes to draw the enemy from the ſiege of ſo 
important a place, although at the hazard of a 
battle. Both armies being drawn out in battalia, 


that of the king's truſting to their numbers, began 
the charge with great fury, but without any 
order. The duke, with forces far inferior, re- 


1106. 


_ ceived the enemy with much firmneſs ; and, find · 
ing they had ſpent their firſt heat, advanced very 


regularly againſt their main body, before they. ; 


could recover themſelves from the confuſion they 
were in. He attacked them with ſo much cou- 
rage, that he broke their whole body, and they 


began to fly on every ſide. The king, believing. 


all was loſt, did what he could, by threats and 


gentle words, to ſtop the flight of his men, but 
found it impoſſible : then he cemmanded two bo- 


dies of horſe, which were placed in either wing, 


to join, and wheeling about, to attack the enemy 


in the rear. The duke, who thought himſelf fo 
near a victory, was forced to ſtop his purſuit ; and 
ordering his men to face about, began the fight anew. 


Meantime, the ſcattered parts of the main 


body, which had ſo lately fled, began to ral- 
Jy, and pour in upon the Normans behind, by 


| which 
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which duke Robert's army was almoſt encompaſſ< 
ed; yet they kept their ground a while, and made 
ſeveral charges, until at length, perfectly over- 
borne by numbers, they were utterly defeated. 
There, duke Robert, doing all the parts of a great 
captain, was taken priſoner, together with the 
earl of Mortain, and almoſt his whole army: for 
being hemmed in on all fides, few of them could 
make their eſcape. Thus, in the ſpace of 
_ forty years, Normandy ſubdued England, 
and England Nermandy ; which are events perhaps 
hardly to be paralleled in any other ages of the world. 
The king, having ſtaid a ble to ſettle the 
ſtate of Normandy, returned with his brother into 
England, whom he ſent priſoner to Cardiff caſtle, 
with orders that he ſhould be favourably uſed, 
which, for ſome time, were duly obſerved; until 
being accuſed of attempting to make his eſcape 
(whether it were real or feigned) he had his eyes 
put out with a burning bafin, by the king's ex- 
preſs commands; in which miſerable nnen | 
he lived for fix and twenty years. 
It is believed the king would hardly have en 
gaged in this unnatural and invidious war, with 
ſo little pretence or provocation, if the pope had 
not openly approved and ſanctified his cauſe, ex- 
horting him to it as a meritorious action; which 
ſeems to have been but an ill return from the 
vicar of Chriſt to a prince who had performed fo: 
many brave exploits for the ſervice of the Church, 
to the hazard of his perſon, and ruin of his for- 
tune. But the very bigotted monks, who have 
B b 3 * 
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left us their accounts of thoſe times, do intact 
agree in heavily taxing the Roman court for bribe- | 
ry and corruption. And the king had promiſed 
to remit his right of inveſting biſhops, which he 
performed immediately after bis reduction of 
NMermandy, and was a matter of much more ſervice 
to the pope, than all the achievements of duke Ro- 
bert in the Holy Land, whoſe merits, as well as pre- 


tenſions, were now antiquated and out of date. 


'  I109. About this time, the emperor Henry V. 
tent to defire Maude the king's daughter in mar- 
riage, who was then a child about eight years old : 
that prince had lately been embroiled in a quar- _ 
rel with the ſee of Rome, which began upon the 


ſame ſubject of inveſting biſhops, but was carried 


to great extremities ; for, invading Italy with a 
mighty army, he took the pope priſoner, forced 
him to yield to whatever terms he thought fit to 


impoſe, and to take an oath of fidelity to him be- 


tween his hands. However, as ſoon as Henry had 


withdrawn his forces, the pope aſſembling a coun- 


cil, revoked all his conceſſions, as extorted by com- 


pulſion, and raiſed great troubles in Germany a- 


gainſt the emperor, who, in order to ſecure him- 


ſelf, ſought this alliance with the king. 


About this time likewiſe, died archbiſhop An- 
ſelm, a prelate of great piety and learning, whoſe 


eal for the ſee of Rome, as well as for his own 


rights and privileges, ſhould in juſtice be im- 
puted to the errors of the time, and not of the 
man. After his death, the king, following the 
| 2 5 of his brother, held the ſee vacant five years, 
contenting | 
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contenting himſelf with an excuſe, which looked 


like a jeſt, that he only waited until he could find 

another ſo good a man as Anſem. 
In the fourteenth year of this king's reign, the 

Welſh, after their uſual manner, invaded the 


marches with great fury and deſtruction ; but the 


king, hoping to put a final end to thoſe otrpatuaT 
troubles and vexations given to his kingdom by 
that unquiet people, went in perſon againſt them 
with a powerful army; and, to prevent their uſual 


ſtratagem of retreating to their woods and moun- 


tains, and other faſtneſſes, he ordered the woods 
to be cut down, beſet all their places of ſecurity, 


and hunting them like wild beaſts, made ſo terri- 


ble a ſlaughter, that at length, obſerving them to 


fling down their arms, and beg for quarter, he 


commanded his ſoldiers to forbear; then receiv- 
ing their ſubmiſſions, and placing garriſons where 
he thought neceſſary, he returned, in great tri- | 
umph and ſatisfaction, to London. 

1114. The princeſs Maude being now mar- 


riageable, was delivered to the emperor's ambaſ- 


ſador; and for a portion to the young lady, a tax 
was impoſed of three ſhillings upon every hide of 


land in England, which grew afterwards into a 
cuſtom, “ and was in ſucceeding times confirmed 
by acts of i N under the name of Reaſon- 


able 


„This fort of Apetlon was new to the Engliſh ; but was a 
conſequence of the military tenure eſtabliſhed by the Conqueror. . 
The like aid, or ſcutage, as it was called, had been levied in other 
parts of Europe, wherever the feudal ſyſtem had taken place, as 


. 


3 
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able Aid for marrying the King's 1 * 

though levied after a different manner. F 
As the inſtitution of parliaments in England i is 

agreed by feveral writers to be owing to this 


king, ſo that the date of the firſt hath been af- 
ſigned by ſome to the fifteenth year of his reign 3 


which however is not to be affirmed With any 
| certainty : for great councils were convoked not 


only in the two preceding reigns, but for time 
immemorial by the Saxon princes, who firſt in» 


troduced them into this iſland, from the ſame o- 
riginal with the other Gothic forms of govern- 
ment in molt parts of Europe. Theſe councils or 
aſſemblies were compoſed according to the plea- 
ſure of the prince who convened them, generally 


of nobles and biſhops, ſometimes were added 
ſome conſiderable commoners; but they ſeldom 
met, except in the beginning of a reign, or in 
times of war, until tbis king came to the crown; 
who being a wiſe and popular prince, called theſe 


great aſſemblies upon moſt important affairs of 


his reign, and ever followed their advice; which, 
if it proved ſucceſsful, the honour and advantage 


redounded to him; and if otherwiſe, he was free 


from the blame: as when he choſe a wife for 
himſelf, and a huſband for his daughter, when he 
deſigned his expedition againſt Robert, and even 


for 


oft as the lord of the fief had occaſion to celebrate the nuptials of 
his eldeſt daughter, or the knighthood of his eldeſt ſon, We 
ſhould have heard of this demand carlier in Exg/and, if any ſuch 
occaſion had happened. Maude was the firſt eee given. 
in n after 82 conqueſt. | | 
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for the eleBiion of an archbiſhop; to the ſee of 


Canterbury, he proceeded wholly by the advice of 
ſuch general aſſemblies, ſummoned for the pur- 
poſe. But the ſtyle of theſe conventions, as deli- 


vered by ſeveral authors, is very various: ſome- 


times it is comites, barones, & cleri; * his mar- 


rage was agreed on, confilio majorum natu Ty 
magnatum terre; One author + calls it confilium 
principum, ſacerdotum, & reliqui populi. And for 
the election of an archbiſhop, the Saxon chronicle 


ſays, that he commanded, by letters, all biſhops, 
abbots, and thanes, to meet him at Glocgſter, ad 
procerum conventum. Laſtly, ſome affirm theſe 
aſſemblies to have been an imitation of the three 
_ eſtates in Normandy. I am very ſenſible. how 
much time and pains have been employed by ſe- 
veral learned men to ſearch out the original of 


parliaments in England, wherein I doubt they 
have little ſatisfied others or themſelves. I know 


likewiſe, that, to engage in the ſame enquiry, 


would neither ſuit my abilities nor my ſubject. 
It may be ſufficient for my purpoſe, if I be able 
to give ſome little light into this matter, for the 


curioſity of thoſe who are leſs informed. 


The inſtitution of a ſtate or a eee 


out of a mixture of the three forms of govern- 


ment received in the ſchools, however it be de- 


riqded as a ſoleciſm and abſurdity. by ſome late 
writers on politics, hath been very ancient in 
the world, and is celebrated by the graveſt au- 


thors of antiquity. For although the ſupreme 


2 Brompton, + Palydere Virgil. © | 
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. power cannot properly be ſaid to be divided, yet 
it may be ſo placed in three ſeveral hands, as each 


to be a check upon the other; or formed into a 
balance, which is held by him that has the exe- 


cutive power, with the nobility and people in 


counterporſe i in each ſcale. Thus the kingdom 
of Media is repreſented by A enophon before the 


reign of Cyrus: fo Polybius tells us, the beſt go= 
vernment is a mixture of the three forms, regne, 
opti matium, & populi imperio: the ſame was that of 
Sparta in its primitive inftitution by Lycurgus, 
made up of reges, /entores, © poprulus ; the like 


may be aſſerted of Rome, Carthage, and other 
ſtates; and the Germans of old fell upon the ſame 
model, from whence the Geths their neighbours, 
with the reft of thoſe northern people, did per- 
haps borrow-it. But an affembly of the three 
eſtates is not properly of Gothic inſtitution ; for 
theſe fierce people, when, upon the decline of the 
Roman empire, they firſt invaded Europe, and ſet- 
tled ſo many kingdoms in Tah, Spain, and other 
parts, were all heathens; and when a body of 


them had fixed themſelves in a tract of land, left 


deſolate by the flight or deſtruction of the na- 
tives, their military government, by time and 


peace, became civil; the general was king, his 


great officers were his nobles. and miniſters of 
| ſtate, and the common ſoldiers the body of the 
people; but theſe were freemen, and had ſmaller 
portions of land aſſigned them. The remaining 


natives were all ſlaves; the nobles were a ſtand- | 
ing nr and upon affairs of great import» 


| ances 
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ance, the freemen were likewiſe called i their 
repreſentatives'to give their advice. By which it 


appears, that the Gothic frame of government 


conlifted at firſt but of two ſtates or aſſemblies, 
under the adminiſtration of a ſingle perſon. But 


after the converſion of theſe princes and their 
people to the Chriſtian faith, the Chat 
endowed with great poſſeſſions, as well by the 
bounty of kings, as the arts and induſtry of the 


clergy, winning upon the devotion of the new 
converts: and power, by the common maxim, al- 
ways accompanying property, the ecdlefiaſtics 
began ſoon to grow confiderable, to form them 

ſelves into a body, and ro call aſſemblies or fy- 
nods by their own authority, or ſometimes by the 
command of their princes, who in an ignorant 


age had a mighty veneration for their learning as 


well as piety. By ſuch degrees the Church arri- 
ved at length, by very juſtifiable ſteps, to have 
her ſhare in the commonwealth, and becayie 2 
third eftate in moſt- kingdoms of Europe. But 
theſe aſſemblies, as we have already obſerved, 

were ſeldom called in England before the reign of 
this prince, nor even' then were always compoſed 
after the ſame manner: neither does it appear, 
from the writers who lived neareſt to that age, 


that the people had any repreſentative at all, be- 


ſide the barons and other nobles, who did not ſit 
in thofe aſſemblies by virtue of their birth or crea- 


tion, but of the lands or baronies they held. 80 


that the preſent conſtitution of the ngliſb parlia - 
ment hath, by many degrees and alterations, 
e e 
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been modelled to the frame it is now in; * 


alterations I ſhall obſerve in the ſucceeding 
reigns, as exactly as I can diſcover them, by a di- 
ligent ſearch into the hiſtories of the ſeveral ages, 


without engaging in the controverted points of 
law about this matter, which would: rather Neve 


Par the reader than inform him. 


1116. But to return: Louis the. Grat tHe a 
France, a valiant and active prince, in the flower 


of his age, Tucceeding to that crown, that Robert 


was deprived of, Normandy grew jealous of the 
neighbourhood and power of King Henry, and 


begun early to entertain deſigns, either of ſubdu- 


ing that dutchy to himſelf, or at leaſt of making 
a conſiderable party againſt the King in favour of 
William, ſon of Robert, whom for that end he had 


taken into his protection. Purſuant to theſe in- 
tentions, he ſoon found an occaſion for a quarrel ; 


expoſtulating with Henry, that he had broken his 


promiſe by not doing homage for the dutchy of 


Normandy, as well as by neglecting to raze the 
caſtle of Gifors, which was built on the French 


ſide of the river pte, the common dn be- 
tween both dominions. *.* 


„„ 
85 "FER years before, there had — a treaty concluded be · 
tween France and Nyr mandy: wherein, among other points, it 


was agreed, That the frontier town, Giſors, (ſhould be ſequeſtered 


in the hands of a baron called Payen, who was to receive into it 


neither Engliſh nor Norman, nor French troops; but in caſe it 


ſhould fall into the hands of either of the two kings, it was ſti- 


pulated that the walls ſhould be razed within the ſpace of forty 
days. Notwithſtanding this, Henry had ſeized the place; and 
when called upon to ſequeſter it, or elſe to raze the walls, _ 
ed the doing either. Father Daniel. 
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But a an incident ſoon offered, which gave King 
Henry a pretext for retaliating almoſt in the ſame ' 


manner: for it happened, that upon ſome offence 


taken againſt his nephew Theobald Count of Blois 
by the French King, Louis in great. rage ſent an 
army to invade and ravage the Earl's territories. 
Theobald defended himſelf for a white with much 
valour 3 but. at length, in danger to be over- 
powered, requeſted aid of his uncle the King of 
England, who ſupported him ſo effectually with 
men and money, that he was able not only to de- 
fend his own country, but very much to infeſt 
and annoy his enemy. Thus a war was kindled 


between the two kings. Louis now openly af- 


ſerted the title of William the ſon of Robert ; and 
entering into an alliance with the Earls of Han- 
ders and Anjou, began to concert meaſures fot 


driving King Henry out of Normandy. 


The King having timely intelligence = his e- 
nemy's deſigns, began with great vigour and diſ- 
patch to prepare himſelf for war: he raiſed, with 
much difficulty and diſcontent of his people, the 
17 tax that had ever been known in 1 


12 of F who had entertained 1 that 
he ſhould over-run the dutchy before his enemy 
could arrive, advanced with great ſecurity to- 
wards the frontiers of Normandy ; but obſerving 


an enemy of equal number and force alrfady pre- 
pared to engage him, he ſuddenly ſtopt his 


march. The two armies faced one another for 
Vox. XII. oy 0 ſome 
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fome hours, neither fide offering battle; the 
reſt of the day was ſpent in light e be- 
gun by the French, and repeated for ſome days 
following with various ſucceſs; but the remainder 
of the year paſſed without any confiderable action. 
1119. At length the violence of the two prin - 
ces brought it to a battle: for Louit, to give a 
reputation to his arms, advanced towards the 
frontiers of Normandy, and after a ſhort ſiege 
took Gus Nicaiſe® ; there the King met him, and 
the fight began, which continued with great ob. 
ſtinacy on both ſides for nine hours. The French 
army was divided into two bodies, and the Eng- 
li into three; by which means, that part where 
the King fought i in perſon, being attacked by a 
ſuperior number, began to give way; and Wil. 
liam Criſpin, a Norman baron, ſingling out the 
king of England, (whoſe ſubject he had been, but 
baniſhed for treaſon) ſtruck him twice on the 
head with ſo much violence, that the blood guſh - 
ed out of his mouth. The King inflamed with 
rage and indignation, dealt ſuch furious blows, 
that he ſtruck down ſeveral of his enemies, and 
Criſpin among the reſt, who. was taken priſoner 
at his horſe's feet. The ſoldiers, encouraged by 
the valour of their Prince, rallied and fell on 
with freſh vigour, and the victory ſeemed doubt- 
ful, when liam, the ſon of King Henry, to 
whom his father had entruſted the third body of 
his army, which mon not yet engaged, fell on 
with 
1 At war? time reckoned an n important fortreſs on the river 
Pte. 
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with this freſh reſerve upon the enemy, who was 
already very much harafled with the toil of the 
day: this quickly decided the matter; fot the 
French, though valiantly fighting, were over- 
come, with the {laughter of ſeveral thouſand 
men; their King quitted the field, and withdrew 
to Ppt ts but the King of England. recovering 
Gus Nicaiſe, returned triumphant to Rowen. 

This important victory was followed by the 
defeCtion of the Earl of Anjou to King: Henry, 
and the Earl of Flanders fell in the battle; by 
which the King of France was at once deprived 
of two powerful allies. However, by the inter- 


ceſſion of the former, a peace was ſoon aſter 


made between both crowns. , William the King's 


ſon did homage to Lowis for che dukedom of #21 
Normandy ; and the other WW illiam, following the 


fortunes of his father, was left to his en 
and complaints. 
It is here obſervable, that 8 this time, until 


Valet was ſubdued to the Engliſh crown, the eld- 


eſt ſons of England were called Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, as they are now Princes of I ales. 
1120. The King having ſtaid ſome time in 


Normandy, for the ſettlement of his dutchy after 


the calamities and con fuſions of a war, returned 
to England, to the very great ſatisſaction of his 


people and himſelf. He bad enlarged his..domi« 
| nions by the conqueſt of Normandy ; he had ſub. 


dued all his competitors, and forced even the 
King of France, their great protector, after a glo- 
rious victory, to his own conditions of à peace; 
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he was upon very good terms with the Try whe : 
had a great eſteem and friendſhip for his perſon, 
and made him larger conceſſions than was uſual 
from that fee, and in thoſe ages. At home ge -» 
was reſpected by the clergy, reverenced by the - 
nobles, and beloved by the people; in his family 
he was bleffed with a ſon of much hopes, juſt 
_ growing to years of manhood, and his daughter 
was an empreſs; fo that he ſeemed to poſſeſs as 
great a ſhare of happineſs as human life is capable 
to admit. But the felicity of man depends upon 
a conjunction of many circumftances, which are 
all ſubject to various accidents, and every ſingle 
accident is able to diffolve the whole contexture 
which truth was never verified more than in this 
Prince, who by one domeſtick misfortune, not to 
be prevented or ſoreſeen, found all the pleaſure 
and content he propoſed to himſelf by his pru- 
dence, his induſtry, and his valour, wholly diſap- 
pointed and deſtroyed: for William the young 
prince having embarked at Barfeur ſome time 
5 after his father, the mariners, being all drunk, 
1 ſaffered the ſhip to run upon a rock, where it was 
i | daſhed to pieces: the Prince made a ſhift to get 
5 into the boat, and was making to the ſhore, un- 
b til forced back by the cries of his ſiſter, whom he 
received into the boat; but ſo many others croud- 
ed in at the ſame time, that it was immediately 


5 overturned. There periſhed, beſide the Prince, 
b a natural ſon and daughter of the King's, his 
4 niece, and many other perſons of quality, toge- 


ther with all their attcudants and ſervants, to the 
nume ä 
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number of a hundred and forty, beſides fifty- ae 
riners, but one perſon eſcaping. 

Although the King ſurvived: this anal ee 
tune many years, yet he could never recover his 
former humour, but grew melancholy and mo- 
roſe: however, in order to provide better for the 
peace and ſettlement of the kingdom after his 
death, about five months after the loſs of his ſon, 

his former queen having died-three years before, 
he married Adelais, a beautiful young lady of the 
family of Lorrain, * in Hepes: of iſſue by: pare; but 
never had any. 
The death of the prince gave enten to s 

new troubles in Normandy ; for the Earls of Meu- 
lant and Evreux, Hugh de Montfort, and other 
aſſociates, began to raiſe inſurrections there, 
which were thought to be privately fomented by 
the French King, out of enmity to King Henry, and 


in favour of William the ſon of Robert, to whom 


the Earl of Anjou had lately given his 


daughter in marriage. But William of 1124. 


Tankerville, the King's lieutenant in Ner- 


mandy, ſurpriſing the enemy's forces by an am- 
buſh, entirely routed them, took both the Earls 
priſoners, and ſent one of them { Meulant ] to his 


maſter z but the Count d'Zvreux made his eſcape. 


1126. King Henry, having now loſt hope of 
iſſue by his new queen, brought with him, on his 
return to England, his daughter Maude, who by 


the . s death had been lately left a widow 7 
. | and 


*® She was the daughter of Godfrey Duke of l or the 
Lower, Lorrain, 
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und childleßs; and in a parliament or general af 
ſembly, which he had ſummoned at Windſor, he 
cauſed the crown to be ſettled on her and her 


children, and made all his nobles take a ſolemn 
oath to defend her title. This was performed by 


none with ſo much forwardneſs as Stephen Earl of 
Boulogne, who was obſerved to ſhew a more than 
ordinary zeal in the matter. This young lord 

was the King's nephew, being ſecond ſon of the 
Earl of Blois by Adela the conqueror's daughter: 


he was in high favour with the King his uncle, 


who had married him to the daughter and heireſs 


of the Earl of Boulogne, given him great poſſeſ- 


ſions in England, and made him indeed too 
powerful for a ſubject. 


The King, having thus fixed the ſucceſſion of 


the crown in his daughter, by an act of ſettle- 
ment and an oath of ſealty, looked about to pro- 


vide her with a ſecond huſband, and at length 


determined his choice in Geoffry Plantagenet Earl 


of Anjou, the ſon of Fulk lately deceaſed. 
This prince, whoſe dominions confined on 


France and Normandy, was uſually courted for an 
ally by both kings in their ſeveral quarrels; but 


having little faith or honour, he never ſcrupled 


to change ſides as often as he ſaw or conceived it 


for his advantage. After the great victory over 
the French, he cloſed in with King Henry, and 


gave his daughter to the young Prince William, 


yet at the ſame time, by the private encourage- 


ment of £975, 1- prevatled on the King of Eng- 
land to be eaſy in the conditions of a peace. 
©» : Upon 


JJ ꝶdwUwwwd. 
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Upon the unfortunate loſs. of the Prince, and 
the troubles in Normandy thereupon, he fell again 


from the King, gave his other daughter to Wk 
| liam the ſon of Robert, and ſtruck up with France 
to take that Prince again into protection. But 


dying ſoon after, and leaving his fon Geoffry to 


ſucceed in that earldom, the King was of opinion 
he could not any where beſtow his daughter with 


more advantage, both for the ſecurity and en- 
largement of his dominions, than by giving her 


to this Earl; by which marriage Anfeu would be- 


come an 0 to Normandy, and thus be a 
more equal match to ſo formidable a neighbour 
as France. In a ſhort time the marriage was 
concluded; and this earl Geoffry had the honour 
to introduce into the royal family of England the 
ſurname of Plantagenet, borne by ſo many ſue- 
ceeding kings, which began with Henry II. who 


Was the eldeſt ſon of this marriage. 


But the King of France was in great diſcon- 
tent at this match : he eafily forefaw the diſmal 
conſequences to himſelf and his fucceflors. from 
ſuch an increaſe of dominion united to the crown 


of England: he knew what impreſſions might be 


made in future times to the ſhaking of his throne 


by an aſpiring and warlike king, if they ſhould. 


happen in a weak reign, or upon any great dif- 
contents in that kingdom. Which conjeCtures 
being highly reaſonable: (and ſince often verified 
by events) be caſt about to find ſome way of dri- 
ving the King of England entirely out of France ; 
but . neither pretext nor ſtomach in the 

| midſt 
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midſt of a peace to begin an open oy formal ; 
quarrel, there fell out an accident which gave 


him plauſible occaſion of purſuing his deſign. _ 
Charles the Good, Earl of Flanders, having been 


lately murdered by ſome of his ſubjects, upon 
private revenge, the king of France went in per- 


ſon to take revenge of the aſſaſſins, which he per- 


formed with great juſtice and honour. But the 
late Earl leaving no heir of his body, and ſeveral 


competitors appearing to diſpute the ſucceſſion, 


Louis rejected ſome others who ſeemed to have a 


fairer title, and adjudged it to William, the ſon 


of Robert, the better to ſecure him to his inte- 


reſts, upon any deſign he might engage in againſt _ 
the king of England. Not content with this, he 
aſliſted the earl in perſon, ſubdued his rivals, and 
left him in peaceable poſſeſſion of his new dominion. 
King Henry, on the other fide, was very appre- 
henſive of his nephew's greatneſs, well knowing 
to what end it was directed: however, he ſeemed 


not to regard it, contenting himſelf to give the 


earl employment at home, by privately nouriſhing ' 


the diſcontents of his new ſubjects, and abetting 
under-hand another pretender : for Wilkam had 
ſo entirely loſt the hearts of his people, by his in- 


tolerable avarice and exactions, that the principal 
towns in Flanders revolted from him, and invit- 
ed Thierrie Earl of Alſace to be their governor. 
But the King of France generouſly refolved to 
appear once more in his defence, and took his third 
expedition into F/anders.for that purpoſe. He bad 
marched as far as Artois, when he was ſuddenly 
| recalled 


death, who was now in his decline, when he had 
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recalled: to defend his own dominions from the 
fury of a powerful and provoked invader ; for 


Henry king of England, moved with indignation : 


to ſee the French king, in the midſt of a peace, ſo 
frequently and openly ſupporting his moſt danger- 
ous enemy, thought it the beſt way to divert 
Louis from kindling a fire againſt him abroad, 

by forcing him to extinguiſh one at home : be 
therefore entered into the bowels of France, ra- 
vaging and laying waſte all before him, and quick- 
ly grew ſo formidable, that the French king, to 
purchaſe a peace, was forced to promiſe never 
more to aſſiſt or favour the earl of Flanders: how- 


ever, as it fell out, this article proved to be whol- 
ly needleſs; for the young earl. ſoon after gave 
battle to Thierrie, and put his whole army to the 
rout: but purſuing” his victory, he received a 


wound in bis wrift, which, by the unſkilfulneſs 
of a ſurgeon, coſt him his life.“ 


This one flight inconſiderable accident did, in 


all probability, put a ſtop to very great events; 


for if that young prince had ſurvived his victory, 
it is hardly to be doubted but through the juſt- 
neſs of bis cauſe, the reputation of his valour, and 
the aſſiſtance of the king of France, he would in 


a little time have recovered Normandy, and per- 


haps his father's liberty, which were the two de- 


ſigns he had in agitation ; nor could he well have 
miſſed the crown of Eugland after the king's 


tio 
4 The lance paſſed through or. under the-ball of his! thumb in⸗ 


to his wriſt, The wound gangrening, he died within five days. 
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ſo fair a title, and no competitors in view but a 
woman and an infant. 
1129. Upon the king's return From Nee 


a great council of the clergy was held at London, 


for the puniſhing of prieſts who lived in concubi- 
nage, which was the great grievance of the 


Church | 


+ For "IS was now ala. among the ard of ecclevialtic 
virtues. Not concubines only, but wives, were deemed a reproach 


to the ſacred order; and canons were made for infliting equal 


puniſhments on clergymen who cohabited with either: nay, the 


wires of prieſts were denied to be wines and degraded into the 
rank of concubines. _. 

At ſome preceding councils in this reign, ſevere Ae WY 
to reſtrain eccleſiaſtics from matrimony, and to chaſtiſe thoſe, who, 


being married, ſhould neglect to repudiate their wives. If a 


prieſt, deacon, ſubdeacon, 8&c. ſhould ſuffer any waman, except a mo- 


ther, ſiſter, aunt, or perſon equally unſiſpected, to dwell in the houſe 


with him, he was to be puniſhed with Joſs of benefice and loſs of bis order, 
and the concubinary, or ſuſpected female, to be arreſſed, diſciplined, 

or reduced to be a ſlave. [ Council. Lond. anno 1126. c. 13.—Weſt- 
monaſt. anno 1127. e. 5, 7.) Theſe were laws which the policy 
of Rome ſuggeſted, but which the king and lay-barons might not 


fully approve. They were laws that could not, however, be put 


generally in execution, conſidering the number and power, of the 
married clergy at this time (to whoſe claim of the honourable and 
undefiled bed the laſt blow had not yet been given) without the 
aid and concurrence of the civil power: the king ſeemed ready to 
co-operate, and found his advantage in ſo doing. In the very be- 
ginning of his reign, ke was remarkably active in enforcing the 
new canons againſt clerical incontinency, by levying fines on the 
tranigreſſors, without waiting for their conviction in an eccleſia- 
ſtical court, or rather in _ of we" e which ſuch court 
might inflict, 

This was thought an cs of the ſpiritual - power; ; 7 be- 
ſides, a motive of avarice was ſuppoſed to lurk under the 'zeal he 
oats for the chaſtity of the Church. Anſelm, though av 

. Leſtore 
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2 Church in thoſe ages, and bad been condemned 
by ſeveral canons. This aſſembly thinking to 
„ take a more effectual courſe againſt that abomina- 
„tion, as it was called, decreed ſevere penalties 
1. upon thoſe who ſhould be guilty of breaking it, 
he cntreating the king to ſee the law put in execu- 
þ tion; which he very readily undertook, but per- 
7 formed otherwiſe than was expected, elud- 
8 ing the force of the law by an evaſion to his own 
wn advantage: for, exaCting fines of the delinquent 
the prieſts, he ſuffered them to keep their concubines 
the without farther diſturbance. A very unaccount- 
11 able 40 in ſo wiſe a body for their own concern- 
vho, | ments, 
A reſtored to royal favour, and to the Polke « of the revenues of 
at his ſee, could not brook ſuch proceedings: be diſpatched out of 
oule | Normandy a chiding epiſtle to the king. A thort extract from 
der . | it may ſhew the ſpirit of the man, and the ſtyle in which biſhops 
ned, durſt admoniſh their ſovereigns. Audio quod: veſtra excellen- 
Veſt- a tja vindictam exercet ſuper preſbyteros Angliz, & ſorisfacturam 


« exigit ab iis qui non ſervaverunt præceptum concilii, quod ego 
e cum veſtro favore tenui apud Lundoniam cum aliis epiſeopis, 


* modi culpam vindicare, niſi ad ſingulos epiſcopus aut, fi & 
epiſcopi in hoc negligentes fuerint, ad archiepiſcopum & pri- 
© matem—precor igitur & conſulo— ne vos contra eccleſiaſti - 


vobis, quod valde timere debetis, quod pecunia taliter accepta 
non adjuvabit terrena negotiaz ut taceam, quantum noceat 


an increpation, was cautious of interfering with eccleſiaſtical dif 


eipline. Freſh ſynods threw out more inveRtives and ſiereer mena- 
ces againſt the concubinage, under which term was included the 


vom impolitic management is here cenſured by Dr, "I 


*« &c. quod hactenus inauditum & inuſitatum in eecleſik Dei de 
 * ullo rege & de aliquo principe. Non enim pertinet—hujuſ- 


* cam conſuetudinem in tam grave peccatum mittatis dico enim 


* animæ, quantum poſtea perturbabit.” The king, after ſuch 


marriage of clerks; but the evil was ſtill unremoved. Thus mat- 
ters ſtood before the opening of the council of London in 1129, 


InP 
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| ments, as the dlergy of thoſe times is looked upon 


to have been: and although, perhaps, the fact be 


not worth recording, it may ſerve as a leſſon to all 
aſſemblies never to truſt the execution of a law _ 


into the hands of thoſe who will find it more to 
their intereſts to ſee it broken than obſerved .“ 


1132. The empreſs Maude was now happily de- 


livered of a ſon, who was afterwards king of Eng- 
land, by the name of Henry the Second: and the 
king calling a parliament, had the oath of fealty 
repeated by th& nobles and clergy to her and her 
Hue, which in the compaſs of three years they 
all broke or forgot. ne Tre? | | 

1 34. 1 think 


he king might now, it ſeems, animadvert upon licentious and 


Married prieſts, without fear of a primate's reprimand : the church 


itſelf had reſigned this branch of her diſcipline to him; but he 
was far from anſwering the warm expectations of the advocates 
for celibacy. Fines indeed he exacted from ſuch as treſpaſſed a- 
gainſt the canons; this was a happy expedient for repleniſhing 
his coffers : but when thoſe fines had been paid by clerks under 


cenſure, he connived at their retaining wives, and indulged them 


the protection of the civil power. For we muſt not ſay with Alfred 
and other Jeſuits, that he connived at their keeping ſtrumpets, not» 
withſtanding that the term focariæ, uſed by Mathew Paris, may ſeem 
to favourſuch reproach. U xores is the appellation expreſsly given 
to thoſe ſpared and pitied domeſticks by Henry Huntingdon, 
Ho vedon, the Annals of Margan and of Waverly, and the Chro- 
nicon of Heningford. [ See Collier, Ecel. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 323.] If 
it was an overſight in the clergy to entruſt the king with the 


execution of their laws againſt concubinage, Henry, however, acted 


on this occaſion, the good politician, by diſpenſing with thoſe 
who could not bear a feparativn from their wives. It was not his 
bufineſs to extinguiſh connubial love, or deſtroy family connexions 
in that order. A married clergy, he might reaſonably imagine, 


— would never become ſlaves to Rome, nor conſpite with w Pope 


to ſubyert the civil conſtitution, 
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11 134: Ithink it may deſerre » place} in this hiſ- 


tory, to mention the laſt ſcene of duke Roberts life, 


through: the poorneſs or greatneſs of 


ſpir it, having outlived the loſs of his honour * his 


dominions, his liberty, his eye-ſight, and his on- 
ly ſon, was at laſt forced to ſink under the load of 
eighty years, and muſt be allowed for the greateſt 
example either of inſenfibility or contempt of 
earthly things, that ever appeared in a ſovereign or 
private perſon. ' He was a prince hardly equalled - 


by any in his time for valour, conduct, and 


courteſy; but his ruin began from the eaſineſs of 
his nature, which, whoever knew how to manage, 
were ſure to be refuſed nothing they could: aſk. 
By ſuch profuſion he was reduced to thoſe un- 
happy expedients of remitting his rights for a pen: 
fon, of pawning his towns, and multiplying 
taxes, which brought him into hatred and con- 

tempt with his ſubjects; neither do I think any 


virtue ſo little commendable in a ſovereign, as 


that of liberality, where it exceeds what his ordina - 
ry revenues can ſupply; where it paſſes thoſe 
bounds, his ſubjects muſt all be oppreſſed to ſhew 


his bounty to a few flatterers, or he muſt ſell his 


towns, or baſely renounce his rights, by beco- 
ming penſioner to ſome powerful prince in the 


neighbourhood; all which we have lived to fee 


performed by a late ee in our own fine and 
country. 

1138.7 Since ha i of Sn to the 
king's obedience, he found it neceflary for- his 


affairs to ſpend in that dutchy ſome part of his 


Vox. iI. 
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time almoſt every year; * a little bef ore the ö 
death of Nobert, he made his laſt voyage there. It ; 
was obſervable in this prince, that having ſome 


years paſt very narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck in his 
paſſage from Normandy into England, the ſenſe 
of his danger had made very deep impreſſions on 


his mind, which he diſcovered by a great Tefor- 


mation in his life, by redreſſing ſeveral grievan- 
ces and doing many acts of piety ; and, to ſhew 


the ſteadineſs of his reſolutions, he kept them to 


the laſt, making. a progreſs through molt parts of 


Normandy, treating his ſubjects in all places with 
great familiarity and kindneſs, granting their pe- 
titions, eaſing their taxes, and, in a word, giv- 
ing all poſſible marks of a a Panne nd 


gracious Prince. 


Returning to Str. Banz le Forment "Habs his 
progreſs a little indiſpoſed, he there fell into a 


fever upon a ſurfeit of lamprey, which in a few 
days ended his life. His body was conveyed to 


England, and buried at Reading in * e 


heh himſelf had founded. 
It is hard to affirm any thing ae of this 


prince's character; thoſe authors who have at- 


tempted it, mentioning very little but what was 
common to him with thouſands of other men: 


- 


neither have they recorded any of thoſe perſonal 


circumſtances or paſſages, which only can diſco- 


ver ſuch qualities of the mind as moſt diſtinguiſh 
one man from another. Theſe defects may per- 
haps appear in the ſtories of many ſucceeding 
kings; which makes me hope I ſhall not be alto- 


gether 
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gether blamed for ſometimes diſappointing the 
reader in a _ wherein I could wal to be the 


moſt exact. . 

As to his per he i is deſeribed to be of 188. 
dle ſtature; his body ſtrong ſet and ffeſuy; his 
hair black; his eyes large; his countenance ami- 


able, and very pleaſant, eſpecially when he was 
merry. He was temperate in meat and drink, 


and a hater of effeminacy, z vice or folly much 
complained of in his time, eſpecially that cir- 
cumſtance of Jong artificial hair, which he for- 
bade upon ſevere penalties. His three principal 


virtues were prudence, valour, and eloquence. 
Tpbeſe were counterbalanced by three great vices; 


avarice, cruelty, and luſt : of which the firſt is 
proved by the frequency of his taxes; the ſecond - 


by his treatment of Duke Robert; and the laſt 
was notorious. But the proof of his virtues doth 
not depend on ſingle inſtances, manifeſting them- 
- ſelves through the whole courſe of a long reign, 
which was hardly attended by any misfortune 


that prudence, juſtice, or valour could prevent. 
He came to the crown at a ripe age, when he 
had paſſed thirty years, having learned, in his 
private life, to ſtruggle with hardſhips, whereof 
he had his ſhare, from the capriciouſneſs and in- 
juſtice of both his brothers; and, by obſerving 
their failures, he had learned to avoid them in 


himſelf, being ſteady and uniform in his whole 


conduct, which were qualities. they both ſeem- 
ed chiefly to want. This likewiſe made him ſo 
very tenacious as he was obſerved to be in his 

„ love 


love and hatred. He was a brick ener of 306 
tice, which he ſeems never to have violated, but 
in that particular caſe, which political caſuiſts 
are pleaſed to diſpenſe with, where the diſpute is 
about a crown. In that he „ 8 

Conſider him as a private man, he was per- 
haps the moſt accompliſhed perſon of his age, 
having a facetious wit, cultivated by learning, 
and advanced with a great ſhare of natural elo- 
quence, which was his peculiar talent: and it 
was no doubt the ſenſe he had of this laſt per- 
fection in himſelf, that put him ſo often upon 
calling together the great councils. of the nation, 
where natural nn is of moſt figure as wm. 
as s uſe. 


lere the ſentenee breaks off mort, und ada lied, | 
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＋ HE veneration 1 which 3 0 5 are a 
naturally to pay to a right line, and a law= 


ful title in their kings, muſt be upheld by a long 
uninterrupted : ſucceſſion, otherwiſe it quickly 
| loſes opinion, upon which the ſtrength of it, al- 

though not the juſtice, is entirely founded: and 
where breaches have been already made in the 
lineal deſcent, there is little ſecurity in a good 
title (though contirmed by promiſes and oaths} 
where the lawful heir is abſent, and a popular 
aſpiring pretender near at hand. This, I think, 
may pals for a maxim, if any conſequences drawn 
from hiſtory can pretend to be called fo, having 
been verified ſucceſhvely three times in this king- 
dom, I mean by the two preceding kings, and by 
the prince whoſe reign we are now writing. 
Neither can this obſervation be Juftiy controlled 
by any inſtances brought of future princes, who 
being abſent at their predeeeſſor's death, have 
peaceably ſucceeded, the cireumſtances being very 
different in every caſe, either by the weakneſs or 
juſtice of pretenders, or elſe by ns long cltavhiſh< 
ment of lineal ſucceſhon. _ 

1135. Stephen Earl of Boulogne, whoſe 8 
hath been already ſhewn in the foregoing reign, 
asthe ſecond of thee brothers, whereof the eldeſt 

| | Ds 1 


was Theobald Earl of Blois, a ſovereign prince, 
and Henry the youngeſt was biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and the pope's legate in England. At the time 
of King Henrys death, his daughter the Empreſs 
was with her huſband the Earl of Anjou, a grave 
and cautious prince, altogether unqualified for 
ſudden enterprizes: but Earl Stephen, who had 
attended the King in his laſt expedition, made 
ſo great diſpatch for England , that the coun- 
cil had not time to meet and make any declara- 
tion about a ſucceſſor. When the Lords were 
aſſembled, the Legate had already, by his credit 
and influence among them, brought over a great 
party to his brother's intereſts; and the Earl 
himſelf, knowing with what ſucceſs the like me- 
thods were uſed by bis two laſt predeceſſors, was 
very liberal of his promiſes to amend the laws, 
ſupport the church, and redreſs grievances : for 
all which the biſhop undertook to be guarantee. 
And thus was Stephen'eleQed by thoſe very per- 
ſons who had ſo lately, and in ſo ſolemn a man- 
ner, more than once {worn fealty to another. 
The motives whereby the nobility was tha 
to proceed after this manner, were obvious e- 
nough. There had been a perpetual ſtruggle be- 
tween them and their former kings, in the de- 
fence of their liberties; for the ſecurity whereof, 
they thought a king elected without other title, 
was 


2 Stephen was at Poblarme when 1 received the news ; of Hen- 
7y's death. The lords preſent with the king at the time of his 
deceaſe, were the Earls of Gloceſter, Surry, and Leiceſter ;' the 

Counts of Mortagne and Meulant, and ſome governors of caſtles. 
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would FRY readier to: enter into any 4 
and being held in conſtant dependence, would 
be leſs tempted to break them: therefore, as 
at his coronation they obtained full ſecurity, 
by his taking new and additional oaths in favour 
of their liberties, their oath of fealty to him was 
but conditional, to be of force no n than he 


ſhould be true to thoſe ſtipulations. © 
But other reaſons were contrived and given 


out to ſatisfy the people: they were told it was 


an indignity, for ſo noble a nation to be govern- 


ed by a woman; that the late king had promiſed 
to marry his e within the realm, and by 


conſent of parliament, neither of which was ob- 
ſerved : and laſtly, Hugh Bigod, fteward to King 
Henry, took a voluntary oath, before the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, that his maſter, in his laſt 
ſickneſs, had, upon 1 ene neee | 


his daughter. * 
He received the crown ohh one. uti ads 


wg that could beſt enable him to preſerve it: 
this was the poſſeſſion of his uncle's treaſures, a- 
mounting to one hundred thouſand pounds, and 
reckoned as a prodigious ſum in thoſe days; by 


the help of which, without ever raiſing one tax 
upon the people, he defended an unjuſt title a- 
gainſt the lawful heir, during a em conteſt | 
of almoſt twenty years. 

In order to defend himſelf againſt any 8 
invaſion, which he had cauſe enough to expect, 
he gave all men licence to build caftles upon their. 


lands, which proved a yy miſtaken piece of po- 


© | |  litics, 
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Ktics, although grounded upon has appearance 
of reaſon. The king ſuppoſed, that no invader 


would venture to advance into the heart of his 


country, without reducing every caftle in his way, 
which muſt be a work of much time and difficul- 


ty, nor would be able to afford men to block them 
up, and ſecure his retreat: which way of arguing 


may be good enough to a prince of an undiſput- 


ce title, and entirely in the hearts of his ſubjects: 


but numerous caſtles are ill defenders of an uſur- 
pation, being the common retreat of malecontents, 
where they can fly with ſecurity, and diſcover 


their affections as they pleaſe: by which means 


the enemy, although beaten in the field, may ſtill 
preſerve his footing in the bowels of a country; 
may wait fupplies from abroad, and prolong a 
War for many years: nor, while he is maſter of 
any caſtles, .can he ever be at mercy by any ſud- 
den misfortune; but may be always in a condi- 
tion of demanding terms for himſelf. Theſe, 


and many other effects of ſo pernicious a coun- 


ſe], the king found through the whole courſe of 


his reign; which was entirely ſpent in ſieges, re- 


volts, ſurprizes, and furrenders, with very few 
| battles, but no decifive action: a period of much 
miſery and confuſion, which affords little that is 


memorable for events, or uſeful for the inftruc- 


tion of poſterity. 
1136. The firſt Laus dersbie enemy that ap- 
peared againſt him, was David king of Scots, who 


having taken the oath of fealty to Maude and her 


iſſue, being further engaged by the ties of blood, 


a % Aa Xt do ns A Ao a. A. 4. 
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* lürred up through the perſuaſions of ferink 
Engliſh nobles, began to take up arms in her 


cauſe z and invading the northern parts, took 
Carlifle and Newcaſtle : but upon the king's ſpeedy 
approach with his forces, a peace was preſently 


made, and the towns reſtored. | However, the 


Scottiſh prince would, by no means, renounce his 
fidelity to the Empreſs, by paying homage to 
Stephen; ſo that an expedient was found to have 
it performed by his eldeſt ſon: in conſideration 
of which, the king gave, or rather e to m 
the earldom of Huntington. 

UD pon his return to London from ieee 
tion, he happened to fall ſick of a lethargy, and 
it was confidently given out that he was dead. 


This report was, with great induſtry and arti- 


fice, diſperſed by his enemies, which quickly diſ- 
covered the ill inclination of ſeveral lords, who, 
although they never believed the thing, yet made 


uſe of it for an occaſion or pretext to fortify their 


caſtles, which they refuſed to ſurrender to the 
king himſelf; but Stephen was reſolved, as he 
ſaid, to convince them that he was alive, and 
well; for coming againſt them before he was 
expected, he recovered Exeter, Norwich *, and 
other fortified places, er: not withou * 


f difficulty. 


It is obvious cnongh to Wwe how a prince 
of ſo much valour, and other excellent endow- 
ments, elected by the church and ſtate, after a 
compliance with all conditions they could impoſe 

? £4 4540 
* Hugh Bigod had het Norwich caſtle . 


on him, and in an age when fo little regard was 
had to the lineal deſcent, laſtly confirmed by the 


pope himſelf, ſhould be: ſoon deſerted and op- 


poſed by thoſe very. perſons who had been the 
moſt inſtrumental to promote him. But, beſide 
his defective title, and the undiſtinguiſhed, liber- 
ty of building caſtles, there were three circum- 


ſtances which very much contributed to thoſe 


perpetual revolts of the nobles againſt him: firſt, 
that upon his coming to the crown, he was very 
liberal in diſtributing lands and honours to ſeve- 
ral young gentlemen of noble birth, who came 
to make their court, whereby he hoped to get the 


reputation of a generous prince, and to ſtrengthen 


his party againſt the Empreſs: but, by this en- 


couragement, the number of pretenders quickly 


grew too faſt upon him; and when he had grant- 
ed all he was able, he was forced to diſmiſs the 
reſt with promiſes and excuſes, who, either out 
of envy or diſcontent, or elſe to mend their for- 
tunes, never failed to become his enemies upon 
the firſt occaſion that offered. Secondly, when 
he had reduced ſeveral caſtles and towns which 
had given the firſt example of defection from 
him, he hardly inflicted the leaſt putiiſhment on 
the authors; which unſeaſonable mercy, that in 
another prince and another age would have been 
called greatneſs of ſpirit, paſſed in him for puſil- 
lanimity and fear, and is reckoned, by the wri- 


ters of thoſe times, to have been the cauſe of 
many ſucceeding revolts. The third eircum- 


ſtance was ot a different kind: for, obſerving 


ho- 
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bow little good effect he had found by his libe- 
rality and indulgence, he would needs try the o- 


ther extreme, which was not his talent. He be- 
gan to infringe the articles of his charter; to re- 


cal or diſown the promiſes he had made; and to 


repulſe petitioners with rough treatment, Which 93 
was the more e e by Seay? new and + 


unexpected. 1 5 


14357 Mean- eime me Earl of Mn be 8 
was not in a condition to aſſert his wife's title to 


England, hearing Stephen was employed at home, 


entered Normandy with {mall force, and found it 
no difficult matter to ſeize ſeveral towns. The 
Normans, in the preſent diſtraction of affairs, not 


well knowing what prince to obey, at laſt ſent 


an invitation to Theobald Earl of Blois, King Ste- 
 þhen's eldeſt brother, to accept their dukedom, 


upon the condition of protecting them from the 


preſent inſults of the Earl of Anjou. But before 


this matter could come to an iflue, Stephen, who, 
upon reduction of the towns: already mentioned, 
had found a ſhort interval of quiet from his Eng- 


ib ſubjects, arrived with unexpected ſpeed into 


Normandy ; where Geoffry of Anjou ſoon fled be- 
fore him, and the whole dutchy came over to his 


obedience; for the further ſettlement whereof, 


he made peace with the King of France; conſti- 


tuted his ſon Euflace Duke of Normandy ; and 


made him ſwear fealty to that-prince, and do 
him homage. His brother Theobald, who began 


to e open this diſappointment, he . | 
| fied 
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ſied with a penſion of two thouſand marks? 
and even the Earl of Anjou himſelf, who, in right 


of his wife, made demands of Stephen for the 


kingdom of England, finding he was no equal 
match at preſent, was perſuaded to become his 
penſioner for five thouſand more T. 

Stephen, upon his return to England; + met 1 
an account of new troubles from the North; for 
the King of Scote, under pretence of obſerving his 
oath of fealty to the Empreſs, infeſted the bor- 
ders, and frequently making cruel inroads, plun- 
dered and laid waſte all before him. 17 $1 

1138. In order to revenge this baſe and per- 
fidious treatment, the King, in his march north- 
ward, fat down before Bedford, and took it after 
a ſiege of twenty days. This town was part of 
the earldom of Huntington, given by Stephen in 
the late peace to the eldeſt ſon of the Scottiſb 
_ king, for which the young prince did homage to 
him; and it was upon that account defended. by 
a garriſon. of Scots. Upon intelligence of this 
ſurrender, King David, overcome with fury, en- 
| tered. Northumberland, where, letting looſe the 
rage of his ſoldiers, he permitted and encouraged 
them to commit all manner of inhumanities ; 
which they performed in ſo execrable a manner, 
as would ſcarce be credible, if it were not atteſt- 
5 {408 bes le 4 1 

The mark of Normandy is to be underſtood here. Such a 
penſion in that age was equivalent to one of. 31,0001. ſterling in 
the preſent. 

+ Five thouſand marks of ſilver coin was, in this reign, of 


the fame value as the ſum of 77,500 l. modern currency, is now. 
Here again the Normannic mark ſeems to be uſed. | 


they ript up women with child, drew out the in- 
fants, and toſſed them upon the points of their 


 Jances : they, murdered prieſts before the altars3 29 
then cutting the heads from off the etuciſtxes, in 
their ſtead, put on the heads of thoſe they had 


murdered ; with many other inſtances of mon- 


ſtrous barbarity,. too foul to relate. But cruelty | 


being uſually attended with cowardice; this per- 


fidious Prince, upon the approach of King Ste- 
ben, fled into places of ſecurity. The King of 


England, finding no enemy on whom to employ 
his revenge, marched forward into the country, 
deſtroying with fire, and , ſword all the ſouthern 
parts; and would, in all probability, have made 
terrible e into the heart of Scotland, if 
he had not been ſuddenly recalled by a more 
dangerous fire at home, which had been kindled 


in his abſence, and was now broken out into 2 
flame. 


Robert Earl of S ce ſon of the late 


king, came into England ſome time after the ad- 
vancement of Stephen to the crown; and, yielding 


to the neceſſity of the time, took the oath of fealty 
upon the fame condition uſed by the other nobles, 
to be of force ſo long as the King ſhould keep his 


faith with him, and preſerve his dignity invio- 


late: but, being in his heart wholly devoted to 
the intereſts of the Empreſs his ſiſter, and moved 


by the perſuaſions of ſeveral religious men, he 


had, with great ſecrecy and application, ſo far 


praftiſed - bone: . or "Eiſcontents: of ſeve- 
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ral lords, as to gain them to his party; for the 
King had, of late, very much alienated the nobles 
againſt him; firſt, by ſeizing ſeveral of their per- 
ſons, and diſpoſſeſſing them of their lands; and, 
ſecondly, by taking into his favour William 

D*Ypres, a Flemiſh commander, of noble birth, 
but baniſhed by his prince. This man, with ma- 
ny of his followers, the King employed chiefly 
both in his councils and his armies, and made 
him Earl of Kent, to the great envy and diſplea- 
ſure of his Engliſb ſubjects. The Earl of Gloce- 
ger, therefore, and his accomplices, having pre- 
pared all things neceſſary for an inſurrection, it 
was agreed among them, that while the King 
was engaged againſt the Scots, each of them ſhould 
ſecure what towns and caſtles they could, and 
openly declare for the Empreſs. Accordingly, 
Earl Robert ſaddenly fortified himſelf in Bri/tol ; 
the reſt followed his example; Hereford, Shrewſ= 
bury, Ludlow, Dover *, and many other places 
were ſeized by ſeveral lords; and the defection 
grew ſo formidable, that the King, to his great 
grief, was forced to leave his Scottiſh expedition 
unfiniſhed, and return with all poſſible ſpeed to 
ſuppreſs the rebellion begun by his ſubjects; hav- 
ing firſt left the care of the North to Thurftan, 
archbiſhop 


* Robert Earl of Gloceſter had been entruſted by Steyben'with 
the cuſtody of Dover caſtle: but Robert lying now under heavy 

ſuſpicion, the King, refolved to ſecure that important fortreſs by 
force, ſent Matilda his queen to lay ſiege to it; to whom, af- 
ter ſome defence, V. elchelin, the deputy-governors ſurrender- 


n cd i lt, 
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1 archbiſhop! of York 5: with orders carefully to ob- 8 
* ſerve the motions of the Scots. ; 0 
—— Whilſt the King was employed in is South; 1 
5 in reducing his diſcontented lords, and their 1 
n caſtles, to his obedience, David preſuming upon 1 
3 the diſtance between them, re- entered England 7 
3 with more numerous forces, and greater deſigns, 1 
* than before: for, without loſing more time than 0 
le what was neceſſary to pillage and deſtroy the 3 
i country as he marched, he reſolved to beſiege 18 
6 York, which, if he could force to ſurrender, f 2 
e- would ſerve as a convenient frontier againſt the Fi. 
It Engliſh. To this end, advancing. near the city, 4 7 
g and having pitched his rents, he fat down. before fo 
Id it with his whole army. In the mean time, arch- ity 
1d biſhop Thur/lan, having already ſummoned the 7 
7 nobles and gentry of the ſhire, and parts adja- 4 
15 cent, had, by powerful perſuaſions, incited them 7 
e to defend their country againſt a treacherous, 7 
es bloody, and reſtleſs enemy: ſo that before the 5 
on King of Scotland could make any progreſs in the | 
at ſiege, the whole power of the North was united 
on againſt him, under the Earl of Albemarle, and ſe- 
to veral other nobles. Archbiſhop. Thurflan, hap- 
V- pening to fall ſick, could not go in perſon to the 
ny army, but ſent the biſhop of Durham, in his 
op ſtead; by whoſe encouragements, the Engli iſb, al- 
| though in number far inferior, advanced boldly 
vith towards the enemy, and offered. them, battle, 
* which was as readily accepted by the Scots, who, 
499 ſending out a party of horſe to ſecure. the riſing 


ground, were mente attacked by the Eug- 
WET - | li/h, 
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52 and, after a ſharp diſpute, elſe defeated. 
In the heat of the battle, the King of Scorr, and 
his ſon Henry Earl of ' Huntington, gave many 
proofs of great perſonal valour. This young 
prince fell with ſuch fierceneſs upon a body of 
the Engliſh, that he utterly broke and diſperſed 
them; and was purſuing his victory, when a cer- 
tain man, bearing aloft the head of an' enemy he 
had cut off, eried out, It was the head of the 
Scottiſh King, which being heard and believed on 
both ſides, the Engliſh, who had lately fled, ral- 
lied again, affaulting their enemies with new vi- 
gour. The Scots, on the other fide, diſeouraged 
by the ſuppoſed death of their prince, began to 
turn their backs: the King and his ſon uſed all 
endeavours to ſtop their flight, and made ſeveral 
brave ſtands againſt the enemy ⁊ but the greateſt 
part of their army being fled, and themſelves al- 
moſt encompaſſed, they were forced to give way 
to fortune, and with much an made their 
W 

The loſs: on the Engliſh fide was s 
ble; but of Scots, by general conſent of writers, 
ten thouſand were flain. And thus ended the 
war of the Standard, as it was uſually called by 
the authors of that age, becauſe the Eng/i/b, up- 
on a certain engine, raiſed the maſt of a ſhip, on 
the top whereof, in a ſilver box, they put the con- 
ſecrated wafer, and faſtened the ſtandards of St. 
Peter and other ſaints: this gave them courage, 
by remembering they were to fight in the pre- 
ſence of God; and ſerved likewiſe for a mark 
0 | Ea. „„ 


FR. 11s reaſſemble 1 they ſhould happen to 
be diſperſed by any accident or mis fortune. 
1139. Mean time, the King was equally ſuc» 
ceſsful againſt, his rebellious lords at home, hav- 
ing taken moſt of their caſtles and ſtrong holds; 
and the Earl of Glocgſter himſelf, no longer able 
to make any reſiſtance, withdrew into Normandy, 
to concert new meaſures with the Empreſs his 
| ſiſter. Thus the King had leiſure and opportu- 
nity for another expedition into Scotland, to pur- 
ſue and improve his victory, where he met with 
no oppoſition: however, he was at length per- 
ſuaded, with much difficulty, to accept his own 
conditions of a peace; and David delivered up to 
bim his' eldeſt fon Henry, as a hoſtage for eats 
formance of articles between them. | + 
Ihe King, in his return homeward, laid fi jege 
to Ludlow caſtle, which had not been reduced 
with the reſt: here Prince Henry of Scotland, 
boiling with youth and valour, and expoſing his 
perſon upon all occaſions, was lifted from his horſe 
by an iron grapple let down from the wall, and 
would have been hoiſted up into the caſtle, if the 
King had not immediately flown to his aſſiſtance, 
and brought him off with his own hands by main 
force from the enemy, whom, he ſoon MR 
to ſurrender the caſtle. 

1140. Stephen having thus ſubdued his invetes. 
rate enemies the Scots, and reduced his rebellious 
nobles, began to entertain hopesof enjoying a little 
eaſe. But he was deſtined to the poſſeſſion of a 
raum with perpetual diſturbance ; for he wag 
Ee 3 hardly 
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hardly returned from his northern . 
when he received intelligence that the Empreſs, 
accompanied by her brother the Earl of Glecefer, 
was preparing to come for England, in order to 
diſpute her title to the kingdom. 'The King, 
who knew by experience, what a powerful party 
ſhe already had to eſpouſe her intereſts, very re- 
ſonably concluded, the defection from him would 

be much greater, when ſhe appeared in perſon to 
countenance and reward it; he therefore began 
again to repent of the licence he had granted for 


building caſtles, which were now like to prove ſo 


many places of ſecurity for his enemies, and for- 
tifications againſt himſelf ; for he knew not whom 
to truſt, vehemently. foſpeting his nobles ever 
ſince their laſt revolt. He therefore caſt about 
for ſome artifice to get into his hands as many 
of their caſtles as he could: in the ſtrength and 
magnificence of which kind of ſtructures, the 
biſhops had far outdone the reſt, and were, upon 
that, as well as other accounts, very much ma- 
ligned and envied by the temporal lords, who 

were extremely jealous of the church's increaſing 
power, and glad upon all occaſions to ſee the pre- 
lates humbled. The King, therefore, having 
formed his project, ' reſolved to make trial where 
it would be leaſt invidious, and where he could 
foreſee leaſt danger in the conſequences. At a 
parliament or aſſembly of nobles at Oxford, it 

was contrived to raiſe a quarrel between the ſer- 
vants of ſome biſhops and thoſe-of A/an, Count 
of Dinan in Bretagne, upon a contention of rooms 
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in their inns. © Stephen took hold of this advan- 


tage, ſent for the biſhops, taxed them with break - 
ing his peace, and demanded the keys of their 


caſtles, adding threats of impriſonment if they 
dared to difobey. Thoſe whom the King chief- 
ly ſuſpected, or rather who had built the moſt 


and ſtrongeſt caſtles, were Roger biſhop of Sali/= 


bury, with his nephew and natural ſon the bi- 
ſhops of Ely and Lincoln, whom the King, by 


many circumſtances of rigour, compelled to ſur- 


render, going himſelf in perſon to ſeize Devizes , 
then eſteemed the nobleſt ſtructure of Europe, 
and built by the fore- mentioned biſhop Roger, 


whoſe treaſure, to the value of forty thouſand 
marks +, there likewiſe depoſited, fell, at the 
ſame time, into the King's hand, which in a few 


days broke the biſhop's 15 Are worn with 
age and infirmity. | 

It may, perhaps, not be thought a Herefſion, 
to ſay ſomething of the fortunes of this prelate, 
who, 'from the loweſt beginnings, came to be, 
without diſpute, the greateſt churchman of any 
ſubjeck in his age. It happened that the late 
king Henny, in the'reign of his brother, being at 
a Me in e N a 17 to W maſs 


before 15 


, 3 to 3 yitalis, this caſtle was defended by 
Maude of Ramſbury, the biſhop's concubine. . ieopi . pellex 
Principalem munitionem ſervabat. | | 

+ This prelate's treaſure is doubtleſs computed by: the ſmaller 
or Saxon mark; the uſe of which ſtill prevailed in Englands 
and even thus computed, it amounts to a vaſt ſum, equal ta a- 
bout 116,350 l. of modern money. 
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before him and his train, when this no who 
was a poor curate thereabouts, offered his ſervice, 
and performed it with ſo much dexterity and 
ſpeed, that the ſoldiers, who attended the Prince, 
recommended him to their maſter, upon that ac= 
count, as a very proper chaplain for military men; 


but it ſeems he had other talents; for having got- 
ten into the Prince's ſervice, be ſoon diſcovered 


great application and addreſs, much order and 
ceconomy in the management of his maſter's for- 
tunes, which were wholly left to his care. Af- 


ter Henry's advancement to the crown, this chap- 


lain grew chief in his favour and confidence; 


was made biſhop of Sali/bury, chancellor of Eng- 


land, employed in all his moſt weighty affairs, 
and uſually left vicegerent of the realm, while 


the King was abſent in Normandy. He was a- 
mong the firſt that ſwore fealty to Maude and 
her iſſue; and among the firſt that revolted from 


her to Stephen, offering ſuch reaſons in council 
for ſetting her aſide, as, by the credit and opinion 
of his wiſdom, were very prevalent. But the 


King, in a few years, forgot all obligations, and 
the biſhop fell a ſacrifice in his old age to thoſe 


treaſures he had been ſo long heaping up for its 


ſupport. A Juſt reward for his ingratitude to- 


wards the prince that raiſed him, to be ruined by 
the ingratitude of another, whom he had vey fo 
very inſtrumental to raiſe. 


But Henry biſhop of V. inchefter, the pope 8 le- 
gate, not able to endure this violation of the 
„ called a council of all the Prelates to meet 
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at WW dk where the Kine? being ſummoned, 


appeared by his advocate, who pleaded his cauſe 


with much learning ; and thearchbiſhop of Rowen, 


coming to the council, declared his opinion, That 


although the canons did allow the biſhops to poſ= 


ſeſs caſtles, yet in dangerous times they ought to 


deliver them up to the King. This opinion Stephen 


followed very ſteadily, not yielding a tittle, al- 
though the legate his brother uſed all means, 


both rough and gentle, to work upon him. 


The council of biſhops broke up without other 
effect than that of leaving in their minds an im- 


placable hatred to the King, in a very opportune 
juncture for the intereſts of Maude, who, about 
this time, landed at Portſmouth with her brother 
Robert, Earl of Glocęſter. The whole force ſhe 


brought over for this expedition conſiſted but of 
one hundred and forty-knights “; for ſhe truſted 
altogether in her cauſe and her friends. With 
this ſlender attendance ſhe went to Arundel, and 
was there received into the caſtle by the | widow 
of the late king; while Earl Robert, accompanied 
only by twenty men, marched boldly to his own + 
city of Glocgſter, in order to raiſe forces. for the 


Empreſs, where the townſmen turned out the 
king's garriſon as ſoon as 1 heard of n _ 
proach. 

King Stephen was not heeded at the news of 
the Empreſs' 5 arrival, _ the Ig he had al- 


R 
in theſe times none ſerved on horſeback but gentlemen or 
knights, in right of their fiefs, or their repreſentatives, called Men 


af arms ; and each of theſe was attended by at lcaſt two rn 
vr retainers mounted and armed, 
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ways counted upon, and was long preparing bim- 


ſelf againſt. He was glad to hear how ill ſhe was 


provided, and reſolved to uſe the opportunity of 
her brother's abſence; for, haſtening down to A- 
rundel with a ſufficient ſtrength, he laid fiege to 
the caſtle, in hopes, by ſecuring her perſon, tp 
put a ſpeedy. end to the war. 

But there wanted not ſome very near about the 
King, who, favouring the party of Maude, had 
credit enough to prevail with him not to venture 


time and reputation againſt an impregnable for- 


treſs, but rather, by withdrawing his forces, permit 


her to retire to ſome leſs fortified place, where 


ſhe might more eaſily fall into his hands, This 
advice the King took againſt: his own opinion: 


the Empreſs fled out of Arundel by night; and, 


after frequent ſhifting her ſtages through ſeveral 
towns, which had already declared in her favour, 
fixed herſelf at laſt at Lincoln: where, having all 
things provided neceſſary for her defence, ſhe re- 
ſolved to continue, and expect either a. general 
revolt of the Engliſb to her ſide, or the deciſion of 
war between the King and her brother. | 


1141. But Stephen, who had purſued: the "mY 


preſs from place to place, hearing ſhe had ſhut 
herſelf up in Lincoln, reſolved to give her no reſt; 
and, to help on his deſign, it fell out, that the eiti- 


zens, in hatred to the Earl of Chefier, who com- 


manded there for the Empreſs, ſent a private invi- 
tation to the King, with promiſe to deliver the 
town and their governor into-his hands. The 
oo came e accordivgly, and . himſelf of 


| the 


perſons of Maude's party remained priſoners to 


the King, and among the reſt the Earl of Chefter's 


wife, who was daughter to the Earl of 'Glocefter. 


Theſe two earls, reſolving to attempt the relief 


of their friends, marched with all their forces 


near Lincoln, where they found the enemy drawn 


up and ready to receive them. The next morning, 


after battle offered by the lords, and accepted by 


the King, both ſides made ready to engage. The 
King having diſpoſed bis cavalry on each wing, 


places himfelf at the head of his foot, in whom 
he repoſed moſt confidence. The army of the 
lords was divided in three bodies; thoſe whom 
king Stephen had baniſhed were placed in the 

middle, the Earl of Cheſter led the van, and the 
_ earl of Ghcefter commanded the rear. The bat- 


tle was fought at firſt with equal advantage, and 


great obſtinacy on both, ſides : at length the right | 
wing of the King's horſe, preſſed by the earl of 
_ Cheſter, galloped away, not without ſuſpicion of 


treachery ; the left followed the example. The 
King beheld their flight, and' encouraging thoſe 
about him, fell with undaunted valour upon the 
enemy; and being for ſome time bravely ſecond- 


ed by his foot, did great execution. At length, 


overpowered by numbers, his men began to diſ- 
perſe, and Stephen was left almoſt alone with his 
ſword in his hand, wherewith he oppoſed his per- 


ſon againſt a whole victorious army, nor durſt 
any be ſo hardy to approach him: the ſword 
breaking, 
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the town; but Maude and the Earl made their 
eſcape a few days before: however, many great 
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breaking, a citizen of Lincoln put into his hands 


a Daniſh battle-ax, with which he ſtruck to the 


ground the earl of Chefter, f who. preſumed to 
come within his reach. But this weapon like- 
wiſe flying in pieces with the force of thoſe furi- 


ous blows he dealt on all ſides, a bold knight of 
the Empreſs” s party, named William de Keynes, 


laid hold on his helmet, and immediately cried 


out to his fellows, I have got the King. Then 


the reſt ran in, and he was taken priſoner g. 
The king, being thus ſecured, was preſented to 

the empreſs, then at Glocefter, and by her orders 

conveyed to Briftol, where he continued in ſtrict 


cuſtody nine months, although with honourable 


treatment ſor ſome time, until, either upon endea- 


vouring to make his eſcape, or in malice to the 


Londoner, who had a great affection for their king, 
he was, by expreſs command from the empreſs, 


laid in irons, and uſed with other circumſtances £ 


of ſeverity. 


This victory was followed hy a 3 4 


tion of almoſt the whole kingdom; and the earl 


of Anjou, huſband to the empreſs, upon the fame 


of the king” s defeat and impriſonment, reduced 


without any difficulty the whole dutchy of Nor- 


mandy to his obedience. 


The legate himſelf, although brother to king 


Stephen, received her at Wincheſter with great ſo- 


lemnity, 8 


on Sim, Wa 


+ The carl of Cheſter lived + s to fight other battles ; 


and died twelve years afterwards by * 
95 Gervas, 


Fam \ „ Y 1 «as a an 3 
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Jemuity, accepted her oath. for governing with, 


juſtice, redreſſing grievances, and ſupporting the 


rights of the Church, and took the old condition- 
al one of fealty to her: then, in an aſſembly of 
biſhops and clergy, convoked for the purpoſe, he. 
diſplayed the miſcarriages of his brother, and de- 
clared his approbation of the empreſs to be queen; 


to which they unanimouſly agreed. To complete 


all, he prevailed, by his credit with the Londoners, 
who ſtood out the laſt of any, to acknowledge and 
receive her into the city, where ſhe arrived at 
length in great pomp, and with general ſatisfaction» 

But it was the misfortune of this princeſs to 


poſſeſs many weakneſſes that are charged to the 


ſex, and very few of its commendable qualities. 
She was now in peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole 
kingdom, except the county of Kent, where Wil- 
liam D'Ypres pretended to keep up a ſmall party 
for the king; when, by her pride, wilfulneſs, in- 
diſcretion, and a diſobliging behaviour, ſhe ſoon 


turned the hearts of all men againſt her, and in 


a ſhort time loſt the fruits of that victory and ſuc- 


ceſs which had been ſo hardly gained by the pru- 


dence and valour of her excellent brother. The 


firſt occaſion ſhe took to diſcover the perverſeneſs 


of her nature, was in the treatment of Maude, 
the wife of king Stephen, a lady of great virtue, 
and courage above her ſex, who, coming to the 
empreſs an humble ſuitor in behalf of her huſband, 
offered, as a price of his liberty, that he ſhould re- 
ſign all pretenſions to the crown, and paſs the reſt 


of his life in exile, or in a convent ; but this re- 


Vol, XII. CC 
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queſt was rejected with ſcorn and reproaches 7 
and the queen finding all entreaties to no pur- 
poſe, writ to her ſon Eaſtace to let him under- 
' ſtand the ill ſucceſs of her negociation; that no 
relief was to be otherwiſe hoped for than by arms; 
and therefore adviſed him to raiſe immediately 
what forces he could for the relief of his father. 

Her next miſcarriage was towards the London- 
ers, who preſented her a petition for redreſſing 
certain rigorous laws of her father, and reſtoring 
thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor. The empreſs put 
them off for a time with excuſes, but at laſt diſ- 
covered fome diſpleaſure at their importunity. 
The citizens, who had with much difficulty been 
perſuaded to receive her againſt their inclinations, 
which ſtood wholly for the king, were moved 
with indignation at her unreaſonable refuſal of 
their juſt demands, and entered into a conſpiracy 
to ſeize her perſon. 'But ſhe had timely notice of 
their deſign, and, leaving the me by e in _ 
guiſe, fled to Oxford. 

A third falſe ſtep the empreſs made, * was in 
refuſing her new powerful friend the legate a fa- 
vour he deſired in behalf of Euſtace, the king's 
| ſon, to grant him the lands and honours held by his 
father before he came to the crown. She had made 
large promiſes to this prelate, that ſhe would be 
directed in all things by his advice; and to be 
refuſed, upon his firſt application, a ſmall favourfor 
his own nephew, ſtung him to the quick: how- 
ever, he governed his reſentments a while, but 
| began 
- # William of Malmeſbury, 
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| began at the ſame time to reſume. his affection 
for his brother. Theſe thoughts were cultivated: 


with great addreſs. by queen. Maude, who. pre- 
vailed at laſt ſo far upon the legate, that; private 


' meaſures were agreed between them for reſtoring, 
Stephen to his liberty and crown. The biſhop” 


took leave of, the empreſs, upon ſome. plauſible 


pretence, and, retired to. Mincbeſter, where he 


gave directions for ſupplying with men and provi- 


ſions ſeveral ſtrong caſtles he had built in his dio- 
ceſe, while the queen with her ſon Euſtace pre- 


vailed with the Londoners and men of Kent to riſe 
in great numbers for the king; and a powerful 


army was quickly on foot, under the command 


of William, D'Ypres earl of Kent. 


In the mean time, the empreſs. began to, 


be ſenſible of the errors ſhe had committed; and 


in hope either to retrieve the friendſhip of the 
legate, or take him priſoner, marched with her 


army to. Wincheſter, where being received and 
lodged in the caſtle, ſhe went immediately for 


the legate, ſpoke much in excuſe of What was 
paſt, and uſed all endeavours to regain him to 


her intereſts, Biſhop Henry, on the other ſide, 
amuſed her with dubious anſwers, and kept her 


in ſuſpenſe for ſome days; but ſent privately, at 


the ſame time, to the king's army, deſiring them 
to advance with all poſſible ſpeed; which was exe 
cuted with ſo, much diligence, that the empreſs 


and her brother had only time with their troops, 


to march a, back way. out of the town. They 


were ae! by the enemy ſo cloſe in the reac, 


Ff 2 | ” that 
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that the empreſs bad hardly time, by cebunter felt 
ing herſelf dead, to make her eſcape; in which 
poſture ſhe was carried as a corpſe to Glecefter > 
but the Earl her brother, while he made what 
oppoſition he could, with defign to ſtop her pur- 
fuers, was bimſelf taken priſoner, with great 
flaughter of his men. After the battle, the earl 
Was in his turn preſented to queen Maude, and 
by her command ſent to Rocheſter to be treated i y 
the ſame manner with the king. | 

Thus the heads of both parties were each in 
the power of his enemy, and Fortune ſeemed to 
have dealt with great equality between them. 
Two factions divided the whole kingdom, and, as 
it uſually happens, private animoſities were in- 
flamed by the quarrel of the public; which intro- 
duced a miſerable face of things throughout the 
land, whereof the writers of our Engliſb ſtory 
give melancholy deſcriptions, not to be repeated 
in this hiſtory ; fince the uſual effects of civil war 
are obvious to conceive, and tireſome as well as 
_ uſeleſs to relate. However, as the quarrel be- 
tween the king and empreſs was grounded upon 
a cauſe, that in its own nature httle concerned 
the intereſts of the people, this was thought a 
convenient juncture for tranſacting a peace, to 
which there appeared an univerſal diſpofition. 
Several expedients were propoſed; but earl Ro- 
bert would conſent upon no other terms than the 
depoling of Stephen, and immediate delivery of 
the crown to his ſiſter. Theſe debates laſted for 


ſome months, until the two . weary of 
their 
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their long conſtraint, by mutual conſent v were ex 


changed for each other, and all neh of agree · 
ment laid aſide. 

The king, upon N of bis freedom, baſe 
tened to London, to get ſupplies of men and mo- 
ney for renewing the war. He there found that 
his brother of Wincheffer had, in a council of 
biſhops and abbots, renounced all obedience to 
the empreſs, and perſuaded the aſſembly to fol- 


low his example. The legate, in excuſe for this 


proceeding, loaded her with infamy, produced lex - 
veral inſtances wherein ſhe had broken the oath 
ſhe took when he had received her as queen, and up- 
on which his obedience was grounded; and ſaid he 
had received information that ſhe had a deign 
upon his life.“ | 


It mult be confelled that oaths of fealts, n- then 


prince's reign were feeble ties for binding the 
ſubject to any reaſonable degree of obedience; 


and the warmeſt advocates for liberty cannot but 
allow, from thoſe examples here produced, that it 
is very poſſible for people to run upon great ex- 
tremes in this matter, that a monarch may be too 
much limited, and a ſubject too little; where- 
of the conſequences. 3 been fully as perni- 
cious for the time, as the worſt that can be appre- 
hended from arbitrary power in all its height, 


although not perhaps ſo laſting or ſo hard to be 
remedied ; fince all the miſeries of this kingdom, 


during the period we are treating of, were ma- 
meh wing to that ein violation of ſuch 


f -. | .caths 
* William of Malmeſbury. | 
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oaths of allegiance, as appear to have been con- 
trived on purpoſe by ambitious men to be broken 
at pleaſure, without the leaſt apprehenſion of per- 
jury, and in the mean time keep the corey in in 2 
| hb rpg flaviſh dependence. 

The earl of Ghecefter, ſoon after his e : 
went over into Normandy, where he found the 
earl of 47j0u employed in completing the con- 
' queft of that dutchy ; there he delivered him the 
ſons of ſeveral Zng/iſh noblemen, to be kept as 
hoſtages for their fathers fidelity to the empreſs, 
and uſed many arguments for perſuading him to 
come over in perſon with an army to her aſſiſt- 
ance: but Gery excuſed, himfelf by the impor- 
tance of other affairs, and the danger of expoſing 
the dominions he had newly acquired to rebel- 
lions in his abſence. However, he lent the earl 
of Glocęſter a ſupply of four hundred men, and 
fent along with him his eldeſt fon Henry, to com- 

fort his mother, and be ſhewn to the people. 
During the thort abſence of the earl of Glocefter,, 
the empreſs was cloſely beſieged in Oxford by the 
king; and, proviſions beginning to fail, ſhe was. 
in cruel apprehenſions of falling into his hands. 
This gave her occaſion to put in practice the only 
talent wherein ſhe ſeemed'to excel, which was that 
of contriving ſome little ſhift or expedient to ſe- 
cure her perſon upon any ſudden emergency. A 
long ſeaſon of froſt had made the Thames paſſable 
upon the ice, and much ſnow lay on the ground: 
Maude with ſome few attendants clad all in white, 
to avoid * een . the king's camp, 
725 | beans 
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coed the river at midnight on fol. and travel 
ling all night, got fafe to W; allingford caſtle, 
where her brother and young ſon Henry, newly re- 
turned from France, arrived ſoon after, to her great 
fatisfaction: but Oxford, immediately upon the 
news of her flight, ſurrendered to the king. 
However, this diſgrace was fully compenſates 
foon after by another of the ſame kind, which 
happened to king Stephen; for whilſt he and his 
brother of Wincheſter were fortifying a nunnery at- 
Wilton, to bridle his enemies at Saliſbury, who 
very much haraſſed thoſe parts by their frequent 
excurſions, the earl of Gheefter, who watched all 
opportunities, came unawares with a ſtrong body 
of men, and ſet fire. on the nunnery while the 
king himſelf was in it. Stephen, upon the ſud- 
f den ſurprize of the thing, wholly loſt or forgot 
; his uſual courage, and fled ſhamefully away; 
a leaving his ſoldiers to be cut in pieces by the earl! 
| During the reſt of the war, although it laſted 
nine years longer, there is little memorable re- 


be 

y corded by any writer: whether the parties being 

I pretty equal, and both ſufficiently tired with ſo. 

L- long a contention, wanted vigour and ſpirit to 

f make a thorough conqueſt, and only: endeavoured 

t to keep what they had; or whether the multitude | 
: of ſtrong caſtles, whole! number daily increaſed, | 
N made it very difficult to end a war between two 3 
2 contending powers almoſt in balance; let the g 
: ecauſe be what it will, the whole time paſſed in 
= mutual ſieges, ſurprizes, revolts, ſurrenders of 

5 fortified places, without any deciſive action, or 
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other event of importance to be related; by 


which at length the very genius of the people be- 


came wholly bent upon a life of ſpoil, robbery, 


and plunder : many of the nobles, although pre- 
tending to hold their caſtles for the king or the 
empreſs, lived like. petty independent princes in 
2 perpetual ſtate of war againſt their neighbours ; 
the fields lay uncultivated, all the arts of civil 


life were baniſhed, no veneration left for ſacred 
perſons or things; in ſhort, no law, truth, or re- 
ligion among men, but a ſcene of univerſal miſe- 


ry, attended with all the conſequences of an Fe 
broiled and diſtracted ſtate. 

About the eleventh year of the king's $ reign, 
young Henry, now growing towards a man, was 
ſent for to France by a meſlage from his father, 
who was deſirous to ſee him; but left a conſider- 
able party in England, to adhere to his intereſts ; 


and in a ſhort time after (as ſome write *) the em- 


preſs herſelf, grown weary of contending any 


longer in a cauſe where ſhe had met with nothing 
but misfortunes of her own procuring, left the 


kingdom likewiſe, and retired to her huſband. 


Nor was this the only good fortune that befel 


Stephen ; for, before the year ended, the main 
prop and pillar of his enemies was taken away by 
death; this was Robert earl of Glocefler, than 
whom there have been few private perſons known 


in the world that deſerve a fairer place and cha- 
racter in the regiſters of time, for bis inviolable 
faith, diſintereſted friendſhip, indefatigable zeal, 


© Cervas. 
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and firm conſtancy to the cauſe be eſpouſed, and 


unparalleled generoſity in the conduct thereof. He 


| adhered to his fifter in all her fortunes, | to the 


ruin of his own : he placed a crown on her head; 


and when ſhe had loft it by her folly and perverſe- 


neſs, refuſed the greateſt offers from a victorious 


enemy, who had him in his power, and choſe to 


continue a priſoner, rather than recover his liber= 
ty by any hazard to her pretenſions: he bore up 
her linking title in ſpite of her own frequent miſ- 
carriages, and at laſt died in her cauſe by a fever 
contracted with perpetual toils for her ſervice; 


An example fit to be ſhewn the world, although 
few perhaps are like to follow it; but however, 


a ſmall tribute of praiſe, juſtly due to extraordi- 
nary virtue, may prove no ul Ma aro to encou- 
rage imitation. 

But the death of this lord, Greer with the 
abſence of the empreſs and her ſon in France, add- 


ed very little to the quiet or ſecurity of the king. | 


For the earl of Ghcefter, ſuſpecting the fidelity 


of the lords, had, with great ſagacity, deliver= 
ed their ſons to the earl of Anjou, to be kept 


as pledges for their fathers fidelity, as we 
have before related : by which means a power- 


ful party was ſtill kept up againſt Stephen, 


too ſtrong to be ſuddenly broken.” Beſides, he 
had, by an unuſual ftrain of his conduct, lately 
loſt much good will, as well as reputation, in 
committing an act 4 violence and fraud on the 
perſon of the earl of Chefter, a principal adherent 


of the empreſs. This nobleman, of great power 


and as had newly reconciled himfelf to 
Stephen, 
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Stephen, and came to his court at Northampton, 


where, againſt all laws of boſpitality, as well as 
common. faith and juſtice, he was committed to 
priſon, and forced to buy his liberty with the ſur- 
render of Lincoln, and all * other ares, into 
the king's hands. 


Affairs continued in this. e poſture a- 


bout two years, the nobles neither truſting the 
king nor each other. The number of caſtles ſtill 


increaſed, which every man who had any poſ- 


| ſeſſions. was forced to build, or elſe be- 
1149. come a prey to his powerful neighbours. 

This was thought a convenient juncture, 
by the empreſs and her friends, for ſending 


young prince Henry to try his fortune in England, 


where he landed at the head of a conſiderable 
number of horſe and foot, although he was then 
but ſixteen years old. Immediately after his ar- 


rival he went to Carliſie, where he met his cou- 


fin David king. of Scote, by whom he was made 
knight, after the uſual cuſtom of young princes 
and noblemen in that age. The king of Englund, 
who had ſoon intelligence of Henry s landing and 
motion, marched down to ſecure York, againſt 


which he expected the firſk attempt of his enemy 
was deſigned. But whatever the cauſe might be 


(wherein the writers of thoſe ages are either ſilent 


or unſatisfactory) both armies remained at that 
ſecure diſtance. for three months; after which 


Henry returned back to Normandy, 
1150. leaving the kingdom i in the ſtate of con- 
fuſion he found it at his coming. 


The fortunes of this young prince Henry Fitz- 
oft Tn empreſs, 


1 
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| empreſs now began to Advance dy gteat and ſud- 


den ſteps, whereof it will be no digreſſion to inform 
the reader, as well upon the connexion they have 
with the affairs at home about this time, as becauſe 
they concern the immediate ſucceſſor to the crown. 


1151. Prince Henrys voyage to France was 
ſoon ſollowed by the Heath of his father Geofry 


earl of Anjou, whereby the ſon became poſſeſſed of 


that earldom, together with the dutchy of 
Normandy; but in a ſhort time after, 1152. 


he very much enlarged his dominions 


by a marriage, in which he conſulted his reputa- 
tion leſs than his advantage. For Lowis the Young, 


king of France, was lately divorced from his wife 
Eleanor, who, as the French writers relate, bore _ 


a great contempt-and hatred to her huſband, and 
had long defired ſuch a ſeparation. Other au- 


thors give her not ſo fair a character: but what- 


ever might be the real cauſe, the 'pretext was 
conſanguinity i in the fourth degree *. Henry was 


content 

” Whether the pretext were affinity, or conſanguinity, is not 
quite agreed among hiſtorians : but it feems clear, that the real 
cauſe of the ſeparation was the jealouſy of 'the king, and his im- 
patience under the ſcandal of her amours. The proceedings of a 
council ſummoned at Beaugenci, in the year 11571, for the purpoſe 


of this divorce, are related by M. Bayle, ho is never more pro- 


lx than when he meets with ladies Hke Eleanor, renowned for 
beauty, learning, and gallantry. He gives us the harangue of 
the biſhop of Langres in that aſſembly; who took the liberty of 


inveighing bitterly againſt the lewdneſs of the queen. The arch- 


biſhop of Bburdeaux, a more decent man, was for huſhing that 


charge, and propeſed another more honourable motive for ſepa- 


ration, by ſhewing that the king and queen were related in a 
degree 
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content to accept. this lady MAY all her faults; 

and in her right became duke of Aquitain, and 
earl of Poitou, very conſiderable ne, added 
to his other dominions. _ 

But the two kings of France * England bo 
gan to apprehend much danger from the ſudden 
greatneſs of a young ambitious prince; and their 
intereſts, were jointly concerned to check his 
growth. Duke Henry was now ready to fail for 
England, in a condition to aſſert his title upon 
more equal terms; when the king of France, in 
conjunction with Zutace, king Stephen's ſon, and 
Geeffry, the duke's own brother, ſuddenly enter- 
ed into his dominions with a mighty army; took 
the caſtle of Neumarch> by ſtorm, and laid 
ſiege to that of Angers. The Duke, by this in- 
cident, was forced to lay aſide his thoughts of 
England, and marching boldly towards the ene- 
my, reſolved to relieve the beſieged ; but finding 


they had pins taken the caſtle, he thought it 
belt 


degree wherein marriage is unlawful. This hint was taken; the 
proceedings changed; and on this ground a marriage, which for 
fourteen years had been unqueſtioned, was now pronounced 
void. The queen, being told what turn things had taken, ſwoon- 
ed, fell from her chair, continued above two hours ſpeechleſs; . 
at length coming to herſelf, and turning her bright and blue eyes 
on the company preſent, ſhe ſaid, &c. Vid. Bayle's Di. article 
Louis VII. ; | 
+ This Eleanor was daughter. and heireſs of Witham the laſt 
duke of Aquitain and earl of Poitou. She made afterwards a 
great figure in England; raiſed rebellion againſt the king ber 
huſband; ſuffered long impriſonment ; but ſurvived her troubles; | 
= huſband, and her oldeſt ſon [Richard J.] dying in the yer ri 
\ 1203, | 
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beſt to make a b by un the war 
into the enemy's country, where he left all to 
the merey of his ſoldiers, ſurprized and denne 
ſeveral caſtles, and made great devaſtations where- 
ever he came. This proceeding anſwered the 
end for which it was defigned ; the king of France 


thought he had already done enough for his ho- 


nour, and began to grow weary of a ruinous war, : 
which was likely to be protracted. The condi- 
tions of a peace, by the intervention of ſome re- 


ligious men, were ſoon agreed. The duke, af» 
ter ſome time ſpent in ſettling his affairs, and 
preparing all things neceſſary for his intended ex- 


pedition, ſet ſail for England, where he landed“ 
the ſame year in the depth of the winter, with 


a hundred and forty enn and three thouſand 
foot. 


Some time before Hine W the wink 1 


conceived a project to diſappoint his deſigns, by 


confirming the crown upon himſelf and his own. . 
poſterity. F He ſent for the archbiſhop of Can- 


rerbury, with ſeveral other prelates, and propoſed 
that his fon Euſtace ſhould be crowned king with 
all the uſual ſolemnity: but the biſhops abſolute- 


ly refuſed to perform the office, by expreſs orders 
from the pope, who was an enemy to Stephen, 
partly upon account of his unjuſt or declining - - 
cauſe, but chiefly for his ſtrict alliance with the 


Vor. A., 1 gil nes king 


The place where he lundel is not Ste by our hiſto« 
rians. It was probably in the welt of England, as the firſt pare 
riſon town he attacked was Malmeſbury. 

y Gervas, Hen. Og | 
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king of France, who was then engaged in a quar- 
rel againſt that ſee, upon a very tender point re- 
lating to the revenues of vacant churches. The 
king and his ſon were both enraged at the bi- 
ſhops refuſal, and kept them priſoners in the 
chamber where they aſſembled, with many threats 
to force them to a compliance, and ſome. other 
circumſtances of rigour; but all to no purpoſe, ſo 
that he was at length forced to deſiſt. But the 
archbiſhop, to avoid. are vexation, fled the 
realm. | | 
This contrivance of crowning the ſon duripg 
the life and reign of the father, which appears ſo 
abſurd in ſpeculation, was actually performed in 
the ſucceeding rei gn, and ſeems to have been ta- 
ken up by thoſe two princes of French birth and 
extraction, in imitation of the like practice in 
their native country“, where it was uſual for 
kings grown old and infirm, or ſwayed by pater» 
nal indulgence, to receive their eldeſt fon into a 
ſhare of the adminiſtration, with the title of 
King; a cuſtom borrowed, no doubt, from the la- 
ter emperors of Rome, who 1 their We 
after the like manner. | 
1153. The king was employed i in bis WAY 
exerciſe of beſieging caſtles when the news was 
brought of Henry's arrival. He left the work he 
was about, and marched directly againſt the 
duke, who was then ſat down before Malmeſbury. 
But Stephen forced him to raiſe the ſiege, and im- 
mediately offered bim battle. The duke, al- 
e ing ag — 


N M ezera, 
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though his army was much intreaſed by conti- 
15 nual revolts, thought it beſt to gain time, being 
: {till in number far inferior to the king, and there- 
N fore kept himſelf ſtrongly entrenched. There is 
: ſome difference among writers about the particu- 
3 lars of this war: however, it is generally agreed, 
r HF that in a ſhort time after, the two armies met, 
5 
e 
e 


and were prepared for battle, when the nobles on J 
both ſides, either dreading the conſequences, or . 
_ weary of a tedious war, prevailed with the king f 
and duke to agree to a truce for ſome days in or- 


g der to a peace; which was violently oppoſed by - 

Eg Euſtace, the king's fon, a youth of great ſpirit 

n and courage, becauſe he knew very well it could 

— not be built but upon the ruin of his intereſts; 

d and therefore, finding he could not prevail, he left 

in the army in a rage, and, attended by ſome follow- | 
ww ers, endeavoured to ſatiate his fury, by deſtroying 4 
r- the country in his march: but in a few days, as 0 
* be ſat at dinner in a caſtle of his own, he fell 


ſuddenly dead, either ee grief, madneſs, or 
poiſon. . 
The truce was now expired, and the duke 1. 
gan to renew the war with freſh vigour; but the 
king was wholly diſpirited upon this fatal acei- 
dent, and now firſt began to entertain real 
thoughts of a peace. He had loſt a ſon whom he 
dearly loved, and with him he likewiſe loſt the 
alliance of the French king, to whoſe ſiſter the 
young prince was married. He had indeed ano- 
ther ſon left, but little eſteemed by the nobles 
and people; nor, as it appears, much regarded 
„ . by 
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by his father. He was now in the decline of his 
age, decayed in his health, forſaken by his 


friends, who, ſince the death of Euſtace, fell daily 


from him; and having no further care at heart 
for his poſterity, he thought it high time to ſeek 
repoſe for his perſon. The nobles ſoon obſerved 
this diſpofition in their king, which was ſo agree- 


able to their own; therefore, by general conſent, 


'T heobald archbiſhop of Canterbury was appointed 


mediator between both princes. All matters 


were ſoon agreed; an aſſembly of lords was con- 
vened at Wincheſter, where the king received the 
duke with great marks of courteſy and kindneſs. 


There the peace was confirmed by the king's 


charter, wherein are expreſſed the terms of agree- 


ment. But I ſhall relate only the principal. 


The king, by this charter, acknowledged Hen- 


ry for lawful ſucceſſor to the crown; in which 


capacity all the nobles paid him homage: and 


Henry himſelf, with his party, paid homage to 


Stephen. There is likewiſe a reſervation for Fil- 


Kam, the king's ſon, of all the honours poſſeſſed 


by his father before he came to the crown. The 


king likewiſe acknowledges the obedience of his 
ſubjects to be no longer due to him than he ſhall 


obſerve the conditions of this charter. And for 
the performance of theſe articles, the archbiſhops 
and biſhops were appointed guarantees. There 


were ſome other articles agreed on, which are 


not mentioned in the charter; as, a general par- 
don; a reſtitution, to the right owners, of thoſe 
lands and 9 which had been uſurped in 


the 


Pra wa mud 
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the time of the troubles. 3. that all . built 
during the war ſhould be razed to the ground, 
which are ſaid to have been above eleven hun- 


dred; that the rights of the church ſhould be 


preſerved with other matters of leſs moment. 


Thus, by the prudence of archbiſhop Theobald, 


the moderation of the two princes engaged, and 
the univerſal inclination of the people, a happy 
period was put to this tedious and troubleſome 
war: men began to have the proſpect of a long 


peace; nor was it eaſy to foreſee what could poſe. 
ſibly ariſe to diſturb it; when diſcovery was made 


by accident, of a moſt h piece of treachery, 
which, if it had met with ſucceſs, would have 


once more ſet the whole nation in a flame. The 
duke, after the peace, attended the king to Lone 


don, to be ſhewn to the people as the undoubted 
ſuccefſor to the crown z and having made a pro- 


greſs together through ſome other parts of the 


kingdom, they came to Canterbury; where Henry 
received private notice of a deſign upon his life. 
It hath been already obſerved, that the king em- 
ployed in his wars a body of PFlemmgs, to the 
great diſcontent of his own ſubjects, with whom 
they were ungracious. Theſe foreigners were 
much diſcontented at the peace, whereby they 


were likely to become uſeleſs and burthenſome to 


the preſent king, and hateful to the ſueceſſor. 
To prevent which, the commanders among them 
began to practiſe upon the levity and ambition of 
William the king's ſon. They urged the indig- 
1. he had received in being deprived of his 
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birth-right; offered to ſupport his title by their 
valour, as they had done that of his father; and, 
as an earneſt of their intentions, to remove the 
chief impediment, by diſpatching his rival out of 


the world. The young prince was eaſily wrought 


upon to be at the head of this conſpiracy; time 
and place were fixed; when, upon the day appoint- 
ed, William broke bie leg by a fall from his 
horſe; and the conſpirators, wanting their leader, 
immediately diſperſed. This diſappointment and 
delay, as it uſually happens among conſpirators, 
were ſoon followed by a diſcovery of the whole 
plot, whereof the duke, with great diſcretion, 
made no other uſe than to conſult his own ſafe- 
ty; therefore, without any ſhew of ſuſpicion or 


.difpleaſure, he took leave of the king, and return- 


ed to Normandy. 


1154. Stephen lived not above a year to ſhare 


the bappineſs of this peace with his people, in 
which time he made a progreſs through moſt 


parts of the kingdom, where he gained univerſal 
love and veneration, by a moſt affable and cour- 


teous behaviour to all men. A few months af- 
ter his return he went to Dover, to have an in- 
terview with the earl of Flanders *; where, after 


a ſhort ſickneſs, he died of the Viac paſſion, toge- 


ther with his old diſtemper the hzmorrhoids, up- 
on the twenty- fifth day of October, in the forty= 


ninth year of Risages! and the nineteenth of his reign. 
| He 


*. The: earl of Flanders was a potent AW on the conti- 


nent, and had landed at Dover, in order to meet and conſort: 


With the king 
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Ile was a prince of wende, endowments, 
both in body and mind: in his perſon tall and 
graceful, of great ſtrength as well as vigour: he 


had a large portion of moſt virtues that can be 
uſeſul in a king towards the happineſs of his ſub- 
_ jects or himſelf; courteſy and valour, liberality 
and clemency, in an eminent degree; eſpecially 


the laſt, which he carried to an extreme, though 


very pardonable, yet hardly conſiſting with pru- 


dence, or his own ſafety. If we except his uſurpa- 


tion of the crown, he muſt be allowed a prince of 


great juſtice, which moſt writers affirm to have 
been always unblemiſhed, except in that fingle 
inſtance : for, as to his treatment of the biſhops 


and the earl of Chefter, it ſeems very excuſable - 
by the neceſſity of the time; and it was the ge- 
neral opinion, if he had not uſed that proceeding 
with the latter, it would have coſt him his 


crown. Perhaps his injuſtice to the empreſs 
might likewiſe admit a little extenuation. Four 


kings ſucceſſively had ſat on the throne without 


any regard to lineal deſcent; a period beyond the 
memory of moſt men then alive; whereby the 
people had loſt much of that devotion they were 
uſed to bear towards an eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion ; be- 
ſides, the government of a woman. was then a 


thing unknown, and for that reaſon delle ” 


all who profeſſed to hate innovations. 
But the wiſdom. of this prince was by no means 


equal to the reſt of his virtues. He came to the 


crown upon as fair a title as his predeceſſor, , 
elected by the. = OG conſent of the nobles, 


1 
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through the credit of his brother, and his own 
perſonal merit. He-had no diſturbance for ſome 
time, which he might eafily have employed in 
ſettling the kingdom, and acquiring the love of 
his people. He had treaſure enough to raiſe and 
pay armies, without burthening the ſubject. His 
competitor was a woman, whoſe ſex was the leaft 
of her infirmities, and with whom he had already 
- compounded for his quiet by a conſiderable pen= 
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h fion : yet with all theſe advantages, he ſeldom was 

} maſter of above half the kingdom at once, and 

. that by the force of perpetual ſtruggling, and with 
: frequent danger of loſing the whole. The prin- 
of cipal difficulties he had to encounter, appear to | 
"i have been manifeſt conſequences of ſeveral moſt | 
1 imprudent ſteps in his conduct, whereof many 7 
R a inſtances have been produced in the hiſtory of his ! 
. reign; ſuch as, the unlimited permiſſion of build- 0 
* ing caſtles; his raiſing the ſiege of a weak place ; 
«4x where the empreſs was ſhut up, and muſt, in a : 
43 few days, have fallen into his hands; his employ- 5 
. ing the Flemings in his wars, and favouring them : 
| above his own ſubjects; and laſtly, that abortive 10 
0 project of crowning his ſon, which procured him 7 

p | at once the hatred and contempt of the clergy, 0 
1 by diſcovering an inclination to violence and in- i I 
'* Juſtice that he durſt not purſue : whereas, it was he 
15 nothing elſe but an effect of that haſty and ſud- . 
9 den diſpoſition uſually aſcribed to thoſe of his 8 

country, and in a peculiar manner charged to 
' this prince: for authors give it as a part of his : 
character, to be hot and violent in the beginning ” 
N | 3 ſent 


W 2 > 


STEPHEN. „ 


of an enterprize, but to flacken and grow cold 
in the proſecution. _ 
He had a juſt ſenſe of religion, and was fre- 
quent in attending the ſervice of the church, yet 
reported to be no great friend to the clergy z which, 
however, is a general imputation upon all the 
kings of this realm, in that and ſome ſucceeding” 
reigns, and by no means perſonal to this prince, 
who deſerved it as little as any. | 
I do not find any alteratiens during this reign 
in the meetings of general aſſemblies, further 
than that the commons do not ſeem to have been 
repreſented in any of them; for which I can aſ- 
ſign no other reaſon than the will of the king, or 


t the diſturbance of the time *. I obſerve the word 
X& Parliament is uſed promiſcuouſly among authors 
of for a general aſſembly of nobles, and for a coun- 
be cil of biſhops, or ſynod of the clergy 3 which ren- 
* ders this matter too perplexed to aſcertain any 
1 thing about it. 

2s As for affairs of the . that det de parti⸗ 
8 cular mention, I have not met with any; unleſs 
2 itt ſhould be worth relating, that Henry biſhop of 
_ IWinchefter, the pope's legate, who held frequent 
Y» WM f{ynods during this reign, was the firſt introducer 
of appeals to Rome, in this kingdom, for which 
boa he is blamed by all the monkiſh. hiſtorians who 
d- give us the account. „ 
his feet e OOF OR Tun 
= 1 The riſe and hiſtory of 8 had not Wiens up 
1 when the Doctor writ in the beginning of this current century. 
ing | It is certain, that the Commons bad as yet been never _ 
of 8 ſented, 
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Tur REIGN. OF 


HENRY the SE COND. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tu ſpirit of war a contention, 
175 which had for a long time poſſeſ- 


ſed the nation, became ſo effectually laid during 
the laſt year of king Stephen's reign, that no alte- 


ration or diſturbance enſued upon his death, al- 
though the new king, “ after he had received in- 
telligence of it, was detained fix weeks + by con- 


trary winds : beſides, the opinion of this princes 


power and virtues, had already begotten ſo great 
an awe and reverence for him among the people, 
that upon his arrival he found the whole king- 


dom in a profound peace. He landed at Hoy re- 


ham t, about the beginning of December, was re- 
ceived at Vincbeſter by a great number of the no- 
bility, who came there to attend and ſwear fealty 
to him, and three weeks after was crowned at 


Ie eftminſter, about the Fenty Rory 2 of his 


. 3 

| For 

Henry was at that time belicxing, « a caſtle on the frontiers of 
Normandy. * 


+ Five weeks at the moſt; a montk, ſaith Brompton. 
I At Haſtrebam, faith Ger vas. The place is not eafy to be 
found; however, it muſt be on the Suſſex or Hampſhire coaſt, be- 
cauſe the king went directly from the place of his landing to 
incbeſter. Carte ſays he landed, Pe. 8. near ** call d 
the Foreſt. 
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For the further ſettling of the kingdom, after 
the long diſtractions in the preceding reign, he 
ſcized on all the caſtles which remained undeſtroy- 
ed ſince the laſt peace between him and king Ste- 


pen; whereof ſome he demoliſhed, and truſted 
others to the government of Perla in Wen. he 


could confide. 

But that which moſt contributed to he pt. e 
of the realm, and the general ſatisfaction of his 
ſubjects, was a proclamation publiſhed, command- 
ing all foreigners to leave England, enforced with 


| 2 moſt effectual clauſe, whereby a day was fixed, 
after which it ſhould be capital for any of them to 


appear; among theſe was William D Ypres earl of 


Kent, whoſe poſſeſſions the king ſeized into his 
own hands. 


Theſe: foreigners, generally called Flemings by : 


the writers of the Eugliſb ſtory, were a ſort of va- 


gabond ſoldiers of fortune, who in thoſe ages, un- 
der ſeveral denominations, infeſted other parts of 
Europe as well as England: they were a mixt 


people, natives of Arragon, Navarre, Biſcay, Bras 
bant, and other parts of Spain and Flanders. They 
were ready to be hired to whatever prince thought 
ft to employ them, but always upon condition to 
have full liberty of plunder and ſpoil. Nor was 
it an eaſy matter to get rid of them, when there 


was no further need of their ſervice. In England 5 


they were always hated by the people, and hy this 


prince in particular, whoſe continual enemies 


they had been. 
After the expulſion of theſe foreigners, and the 


forcing 
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forcing a few refractory lords to a ſurrender of 


their caſtles, king Henry, like a wiſe prince, be- 
gan to conſider that a time of ſettled peace was 


the fitteſt juncture to recover the rights of the 
crown, which had been loſt by the war. He 
therefore reſumed, by his royal authority, all 
crown lands that had been alienated by his prede- 


: ceſſor; alledging that they were unalienable in 


themſelves, and beſides, that the grants were void, 
as coming from an uſurper. Whether ſuch pro- 
ceedings are agreeable with juſtice, I ſhall not ex- 


amine; but certainly a prince cannot better con- 
ſult his own ſafety, than by diſabling thoſe whom 
he renders diſcontent, which is effectually done 
no other way but by depriving t them of their pot 

| ſeſſions. 


1156. While the king was thus employed at 


home, intelligence came that his brother Geoffry 


was endeavouring by force to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the earldom of Anjou, to which he had fair pre- 
tenſions; for their father, conſidering what᷑ vaſt 
dominions would fall to his eldeſt ſon, bequeath- 


ed that earldom to the ſecond in his laſt ſickneſs, 


and commanded his nobles then about him, to 


take an oath that they would not ſuffer his body 


to be buried until Henry (who was then abſent) 
ſhould ſwear to obſerve bis will. The duke of 


| Normandy, when he came to aſſiſt at his father's 
obſequies, and found that without his compliance 


he muſt draw upon himſelf the ſcandal of keeping 


a father unburied, took the oath that was exacted 
for obſervance of his _ though very much a- 


gainſt 
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gainſt bis own. But aſh he was in poſſeſſion of 


England, whether it were that his ambition en- 
| larged with his dominions, or that from the be- 


ginning he had never intended to obſerve what 
he had ſworn, he prevailed with pope Adrian (of 


Engliſh birth) to diſpenſe with his oath z and in 
the ſecond year of his reign went over into Ner- 
mandy, drove his brother entirely out of Anjous, 


and forced him to accept a penſion for his main- 
tenance. But the young prince, through the re- 
ſentment of this unnatural dealings in a ſhort 
time died of grief. 


king of Scots, whom, upon a ſlight pretence, he 
took occaſion to diſpoſſeſs of Carlifle, Newca/lley 


and other places granted by the empreſs to that 
prince's father, for his ſervices and ae in 


her quarrel againſt Stephen. 
Having thus recovered whatever he ay any 
title to demand, he began to look out for new ac- 


quiſitions. Jreland was, in that age, a country lit- 


tle known in the world. The legates ſent ſome- 
times thither from the court of Rome, for urging 
the payment of annats, or directing other Church 
affairs, repreſented the inhabitants as a ſavage peo- 
ple, overrurn with barbariſm and ſuperſtition ; for 


indeed, no nation of Rurope, where the Chriſtian re- 
ligion received ſo early and univerſal admittance, 


was ever fo late or flow in feeling its effects upon 
their manners and civility *. Inſtead of refining 


Vor, , i 8A oe 


The A e hae very learned in former ages, but had 
declined for ſeveral centuries before the reign of Henry II. Vid. Bede. 


* 8 


Nor Was his treatment mor C „ to the 
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their manners by their Faith, they had cufferel 
their faith to be corrupted by their manners; true 
religion being almoſt defaced, both in doctrine 
and diſcipline, after a long courſe of time, among 
a people wholly ſunk in ignorance and barbarity. 


There feem to have been two reaſons why the in- 
'Habitants of that iſland continued ſo long uncul- 
ti vated; firſt, their ſubjection or vaſſalage to ſo many 


petty kings, whereof a great number is mention- 
ed by authors, beſides thoſe four or five uſually 


aſſigned to the ſeveral provinces. Theſe princes 
were engaged i in perpetual quarrels, in doing or 
revenging injuries of violence, or luſt, or treachery, 
or injuſtice, which kept them all in a continual 
ſtate of war. And indeed, there is hardly any 
country, how renowned ſoever in ancient or mo- 
dern ſtory, which may not be traced from the like 
original. Neither can a nation come out from 
this ſtate of confuſion, until it is either reduced 


under one head at home, or by force or conqueſt 


become ſubject to a foreign adminiſtration. 


The other reaſon why civility made ſuch late 


entrances into that iſland, may be imputed to its 


natural ſituation, lying more out of the road of 


commerce or conqueſt than any other part of the 


known world. All the intercourſe the inhabi- 


tants had, was only with the weſtern coaſts of 


Wales and Scotland, from whence, at leaſt in thoſe 
ages, they were not like to learn very much po- 
Men es. 


1135. The king, about the ſecond year of his 


_ _ ambaſſadors to pope Arias, with in- 


ju notions 
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| junglons to deſire 1 licence for reducing the ſa- 


vage people of Ireland from their brutiſh way of 


living, and ſubjeCting them to the crown of Eng- 


land. The king proceeded thus, in order to ſet 


up a title to the iſland, wherein the pope himſelf 
pretended to be lord of the ſee; for in his letter, 


which is an anſwer and grant to the king's requeſts, 
he inſiſts upon it, that all iſlands, upon their ad- 

mitting the Chriſtian faith, beeome ſubject to 
the ſee of Rome. and the 1r;/b themſelves avowed: 
the ſame thing to ſome of the. firſt conquerors.. 
In that fore-mentioned letter,. the pope highly- 
praiſes the king's generous deſign “, and recom- 
mends to him the civilizing the natives, the pro-- 
tection of the Church, and the payment of Peter- 


pence. The ill ſucceſs of all paſt endeavours to 


procure from a people ſo: miſerable and irreligi-- 
ous, this revenue to the holy ſee, was a main in- 
ducement with the pope to be eaſy and liberal in- 
his grant ; for the king profeſſed a deſign of ſecu- 
ring its regular payment. However, this expe=- 

dition was not undertaken until ſome years after, 

when there happened an incident to ſet it forward, 
as we ſhall relate in its place. „ 7; oe 


os "the 
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HENRY the SECOND'S Character. 


2 hone from the MONKS. 


Hurd to gather his Character Ps ſu ich bad 
AUTHORS. 


3 by WISE prince, to whikin other princes "refer- 

red their differences; and had ambaſſadors 
from both empires, Eaſt za Weſt, as well as o- 
thers, at once in his court. 

Strong and brawny body, patient of cold and 
heat, big head, broad breaſt, broken voice, tem- 
perate in meat, uſing much exerciſe, juſt ſtature, 
forma elegantifhma, colore ſubrufo, oculis glaucis, 


tharp wit, very great memory, conſtancy in ad- 


verſity [and] in felicity, except at laſt he yielded, 
becauſe almoſt forſaken of all; liberal, impoſed 


few tributes, excellent ſoldier arg! fortunate, wiſe 


and not unlearned. His vices : mild and promiſ- 
ing in adverſity, fierce and hard, and a violator 


of faith in proſperity z covetous to his domeſticks_ 


and children, although liberal to ſoldiers an- 
ſtrangers, which turned the former from him; % 
loved profit more than juſtice ; very luſtful, which 
likewiſe turned his ſons and- others from him. 


Roſamond and the labyrinth at Weodflock. Not 
very religious * ; mortuos milites Ingens plus quam 
vi vos AMans ; 2 6 in publito, parcus in privato.. ' 


Conſtant 
Brompton. 
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Conſtant in [I and hatred, falſe to his „ 
moroſe, a lover of eaſe. Oppreſſor of nobles, ſul- 
len, and a delayer of juſtice; verbo varius & ver- 
ſutus— Uſed churchmen well after Becke?'s. 
death ; charitable to the poor, levied few taxes, 
hated ſlaughter and cruelty *. A great erg. 
and always knew thoſe he once ſaw. 
Very indefatigable in his travels backwards and 
forwards to Normandy, &c. of moſt endleſs deſires 


to increaſe his dominions. *#* * «* #» 
* * WW. * XR * * * +: 
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Right Honourable — P——r, Eſq; 


N It TY 


Right Honourable Sir — W r. * 


.. . O8. 15. 1730. 


\ Maar was ately ſent me, entitled, 


A letter from the Right Hon. Sir R. W. 


to the Right Hon. W. P. Ejq; occaft oned by the late 


Inve "She on the King, her Majęſty, and all the 
Royal Family. By theſe initial letters of our 
names, the world is to underſtand that you and I 


muſt be meant. Although the letter ſeems to- 
require an anſwer, yet becauſe it appears to be 


written rather in the ſtyle and manner uſed by 
ſome of your penſioners, than your own, I ſhall 
allow you the liberty to think the ſame of this 
anſwer, and leave the public to determine which 
of the two actors can better perſonate their prin- 
ciples. That frigid and fuſtian way of haranguing, 
wherewith your repreſenter begins, continues, 
and ends his declamation, I ſhall leave to the cri- 

tics 


Written by Dr. Swift, 


we 


E. 3 Þ 


ties in eloquence and propriety to deſcant on; 


becauſe it adds nothing to the weight of your ac- 
cuſations, nor will my defence be one grain the 
better, by expoſing its puerilities. | 


I ſhall therefore only remark upon this parti- 
cular, that the frauds and corruptions in moſt o- 
ther arts and ſciences, as law, phyſic (I ſhall pro- 
ceed no further) are uſually much more plauft- 
bly . defended than in that of politics; whether 
it be, that by a kind of fatality, the vindication 

a corrupt miniſter is always left to the ma- 
nagement of the meaneſt and moſt proſtitute 
writers; or whether it be, that the effects of a” 
wicked or unſkilful adminiſtration, are more 


public, viſible, pernicious and univerſal. Where- 


as the miſtakes in other ſciences are often mat- 
ters that affect only ſpeculation; or, at worſt, 

the bad conſequences fall upon few and private 
perſons. A nation is quickly ſenſible of the mi- 
ſeries it feels, and little comforted by knowing 
what account it turns to by the wealth, the pow- 
er; the honours conferred on thoſe who fit at the 
helm, or the ſalaries paid to their pen-men 
while the body of the people is ſunk into pover- 
ty and. deſpair. A Frenchman: in his wooden 
ſhoes may, from the vanity of his nation, and 


| the conſtitution. of that government, conceive 
ſome imaginary pleaſure in boaſting the grandeur 


of his monarch, in the midſt of his own flavery : 

but a freeborn Engli/bhman, with all his loyalty, 
ean find little ſatisfaction. at a miniſter over- 
grown in wealth and power, from the loweſt de- 
gree 


\ 
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gree of want and contempt; when that power or 
wealth are drawn from the bowels and blood of 
the nation, for which every fellow ſubject is a 
ſufferer, except the great man himſelf, his fami- 
ly, and his penſioners. I mean ſuch miniſter (if 
there hath ever been ſuch a one) whoſe whole 
management hath been a continued link of ig- 
norance, blunders, and miſtakes in every article, 
beſides that of entiching and aggrandizing him- 
ſelf. 
For theſe reaſons, che faults of men, who are 
moſt truſted in public buſineſs, are, of all others, 
the moſt difficult to be defended. A man may 
be perſuaded into a wrong opinion, wherein he 
hath ſmall concern: but no oratory can have the 
power over a ſober man, againſt the conviction: 
of his own ſenſes : and therefore, as J take it, the 
money thrown away on ſuch advocates might be 
more prudently ſpared, and kept in ſuch a mini- 
ſter's own pocket, than lavithed in hiring a cor- 
poration of pamphleteers to defend his conduct, 
and prove a kingdom to be flouriſhing in trade 
and wealth, which every particular ſubject (ex- 
cept thoſe m already excepted) can lawfully: 
ſwear, and by dear experience knows, to be a 


falſhood. 


Give me leave, noble Sir, in the way of argu- 
ment, to ſuppoſe this to be your cafe; could you 
in good conſcience, or moral juſtice, chide your 
paper advocates for their ill ſucceſs in perſuading | 
the world againſt manifeſt demonſtration ? Their 


rullcacriage-1 is ning, alas! to want of matter. 
Should 
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Should we allow them to be maſters of wit, raif- 


lery, or learning, yet the ſubje& would not ad- 


mit them ro exerciſe their talents; and, conſe- 
quently,” they can have no recourſe but to impu- 
dence, lying, and ſcurritity. © _ 

I muſt confeſs, that the author of your letter 
to me, hath carried this laſt qualification to a 
greater height than any of his fellows : but he 
hath, in my opinion, failed a little in point of 
politeneſs, from the original which he affects to 
imitate. If I ſhould ſay to a prime miniſter, Sir, 
you have ſufficiently provided, that Dunkirh 
ſhould be abſolutely demoliſhed, and never re- 
paired z you took the beſt advantages of a long 
and general peace, to diſcharge the immenſe 
debts of the nation; you-did wonders with the 
fleet; you made the Spaniards ſubmit to our 


quiet poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Portmahon ; you 


never enriched yourſelf and family at the expence 
of the public. Such is the ſtyle of your ſuppoſ- 
ed letter, which, however, if I am well inform- 
ed, by no means comes up to the refinements of 
a ſiſhwife in Billing ſuate. You never had a baſs 
tard by Tom the waterman ; you never flole a ſiluer 
tankard ; you were never whipped at the cart”s tail. 

In the title of your letter, it is ſaid to be occa- 


foned by the late invectives on the King, her Maje- 


, and all the royal Family and the whole con- 


tents of the paper (ſtripped from your eloquence) 


goes on upon a ſuppoſition affectedly ſerious, that 
their majeſties, and the whole royal family, have 
been lately bitterly and publicly inveighed againſt 

in 
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in the moſt enormous and treaſonable manner. 


Now, being a man, as you ib know, altogether 


out of buſineſs, Ido ſometimes loſe an hour in 


reading a few of thoſe. controverſial papers upon 
politics, which have ſucceeded for ſome years 
paſt to the polemical tracts between Whig and 


Tory: and in this kind of reading. (if it may 
deſerve to be ſo called) although I. have been 


often but little edified, or entertained, yet 
hath it given me occaſion to make ſome ob- 


ſervations. Firſt, I have obſerved, that however 


men may ſincerely agree in. all the branches of 


the low-church principle, in a tenderneſs for dif-. 
ſenters of every kind, in a perfect abhorrence of 


popery and the pretender, and in the moſt firm 
adherence to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the royal 
houſe of Hanover ; yet plenty of matter may ariſe 


to kindle their animoſities againſt each other, 


from the various infirmities, follies, and vices in- 
herent in mankind. | 
Secondly, I obſerved, that although the 1 0 


reproach which charges the quarrels between mi- 
niſters and their oppoſers, to be only a conten- 


tion for power between thoſe who are in, and 
thoſe who would be in if they could; yet, as long 
as this proceeds no further than a ſcuffle of am- 
bition among a few perſons, it is only a matter 
of courſe, whereby the public is little affected. 


But when corruptions are plain, open, and un- 


diſguiſed, both in their cauſes and effects, to the 


hazard of a nation's ruin, and ſo declared by all 


the principal perſons and the bulk of the . 
thoſe. 


2-2» 2 


. thoſe only excepted who are gainers by thoſe cor- 
r. : ruptions: and when ſuch miniſters are forced to 
n fly for ſhelter to the throne, with a complaint of 
n diſaffection to majeſty againſt all who durſt diſ- 


like their adminiſtration. Such a general diſpo- 
ſition in the minds of men, cannot, I think, by 
any rules of reaſon, be called the clamour of a few 5 
diſaſtected incendiaries, gaſping after power. It is 
the true voice of the people; which muſt and will 
at laſt be heard, or produce conſequences that I 
dare not mention. 

I have obſerved, thirdly, that among all the of- 
fenſive printed papers which have come to my 
hand, whether good or bad, the writers have ta- 
ken particular pains to celebrate the virtues of 
our excellent king and queen, even where theſe 
were, ſtrietly ſpeaking, no part of the ſubject: 
nor can it be properly objected, that ſuch a pro- 
ceeding was only a blind to cover their malice 
towards you and your aſſiſtants; becauſe to af- 
front the king, queen, or the royal family, as it 
would be directly oppoſite to the principles that 
thoſe kind of writers have always profeſſed, ſo it 
would deſtroy the very end they have in purſuit. - 
And it is fomewhat remarkable, that thoſe very 
writers againſt you, and the regiment you com- 

mand, are ſuch as moſt diſtinguiſh themſelves up- 
on all, or upon no occaſions, by their panegyrics 
on their prince and, as all of them do this with- 
out favour or hire, ſo ſome of them continue the 

| fame practice, under the ſevereſt proſecution by 
you and your janiſſaries. 
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You ſeem to know, or at leaſt very ſtrongly to 
conjecture, who thoſe perſons are that give you 
ſo much weekly diſquiet. Will you dare to aſ- 
ſert, that any of theſe are Facobites, endeavour to 
alienate the hearts of the people, to defame the 
prince, and then dethrone him (for theſe are 
your expreſſions) and that I am their patron, 
their bulwark, their hope, and their refuge? 
Can you think I will deſcend to vindicate myſelf 
againſt an aſperſion ſo abſurd? God be thank- 
ed, we have had many a change of miniſtry, 
without changing our prince: for, if it had been 
- otherwiſe, perhaps revolutions might have been 
more frequent. Heaven forbid, that the welfare 
of a great kingdom, and of a brave people, ſhould 
be truſted with the thread of a ſingle ſubject's 
life; for I ſuppoſe it is not yet in your view, to 
entail the miniſtryſhip in your family. Thus I 

hope we may live to ſee different miniſters and 
different meaſures, without any danger to the 
ſucceſſion in the royal teten line of Han- 
Der. | 

You are pleaſed to advance a topic, which 1 | 
could never heartily approve of in any party, al- 
though they have each in their turn advanced it, 
while they had the ſuperiority. You tell us, It 
is hard, that while every private man ſhall have 
the liberty to chooſe what ſervants he pleaſeth, 
the ſame privilege ſhould be refuſed to a king. 
This aſſertion, crudely underſtood, can hardly be 
ſupported. If by ſervants be only meant thoſe 
who are purely menial, who provide for their 
| maſter's 


'0 
I 
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ence and ſplendor of his family, the point is not 
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maſter's food and clothing, or for the c conveni- 
worth debating. But the bad or good choice of 


a chancellor, a ſecretary, an ambaſſador, a trea- 
ſurer, and many other officers, is of very high 


conſequence to the whole kingdom : ſo is likewiſe. 


that amphibious race of courtiers between ſer- 


vants and miniſters; ſuch as the ſteward, cham- 
| berlain, treaſurer of the houſhold, and the like, 


being all of the privy council, and ſome of the 
cabinet, who, according to their talents, their 
principles, and their degree of favour, may be 
great inſtruments of good or evil, both to the 


ſubject and the prince; ſo that the parallel! is by 


no means adequate between a prince's court and 
a private family. And yet if an inſolent foot- 
man be troubleſome in the neighbourhood; if he 
breaks the peoples windows, ifiſults their ſervants, 
breaks into other folks houſes, to pilfer what he 


can find, although he belong to a duke, and be 


a favourite in his ſtation, yet thoſe who are in- 


jured, may, without juſt offence, complain to his 


lord, and for want of redreſs get a warrant to 
ſend him to the ſtocks, to Bridexwell, or to News- 


gate, according to the nature and degree of his 


delinquencies. Thus the ſervants of the prince, 
whether menial or otherwiſe, if they be of his 
council, are ſubjeC to the Enquiries and proſecu- 
tions of the great council of the nation, even as 
far as to capital puniſhment ; and ſo muſt ever be 
in our conſtitution, till a miniſter can. procure a 


majority even of that council to ſhelter him; 


Vol. XII. "71 Which 
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which L am fure you will allows. to be a deſperate 
criſis, under any party of the moſt Blavible de- 
nomination. 

The only inſtance you a or rather inſi- 


nuate, to prove the late invectives againſt the 
king, queen, and royal family, is drawn f 


that deduction of the Eugliſb hiſtory, publiſhed 


in ſeveral papers by the Crafi/man ; wherein are 
ſhewn the bad conſequences to the public, as well 
as to the prince, from the practices of evil mini- 
ſters in moſt reigns, and at ſeveral periods, when 


the throne was filled by wiſe monarchs as well 
as by weak. This deduction, therefore, cannot 


reaſonably give the leaſt offence to a Britiſb king, 
when he ſhall obſerve that the greateſt and ableſt 


of his predeceſſors, by their own candour, by a 


particular juncture of affairs, or by the general 
infirmity of human nature, have ſometimes put 
too much truſt in confident, inſinnating. and: a- 
varicious miniſters. 
Wiſdom, attended by virtue and a generous 
nature, is not unapt to be impoſed on. Thus Mil- 
ton deſcribes Uriel, the ſharpeſt-Jighted ſpirit in 
heaven, and regent of the ſun, deceived by the dif- 
ſimulation and flattery of the devil, for which the 
poet gives a philoſophical reaſon, but needleſs 
here to quote. Is any thing more common, or 
more uſeful, than to caution wiſe men in high 
ſtations, againſt putting too much truſt in under- 
taking ſervants, cringing flatterers, or deſigning 
friends? Since the Aſatie cuſtom of governing 
by prime miniſters hath prevayicd. in ſo many 
courts 
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courts of Europe, how careful ſhould every prince 
be in the choice of the perſon on whom fo great 
a truſt is devolved, whereon depend the ſafety 
and welfare of himſelf and all his ſubjects. 
Queen Elizabeth, whoſe adminiſtration is fre- 
quently quoted as the beſt pattern for Engliſh 
princes to follow, could not reſiſt the artifices of 
the Earl of Leicefler, who, although univerſally 
allowed to be the moſt ambitious, inſolent, and 
corrupt perſon of his age, was yet her greateſt, 
and almoſt her only favourite : (his religion in- 
deed being partly puritan, and partly infidel, 
might have better tallied with prefent times): yet 
this wiſe queen would never ſuffer. the openeſt 
enemies of that overgrown lord to be ſacrificed 
to his vengeance ; nor durſt he charge them with. 
a defign of ma popery or the GT pre- 
tender. 

How many great families do we all know, 
whoſe maſters have paſſed for perſons of good a- 
bilities, during the whole courſe of their lives, 
and yet the greateſt part of whoſe eſtates have 
ſunk in the hands of their ſtewards and receivers; 
their revenues paid them in ſcanty portions, at 
large diſcount, and treble intereſt, though they 
did not know it; while the tenants were daily 
Tracked, and at the fame time accufed to their 
landlords of inſolvency. Of this ſpecies are ſuch 
managers, who, like honeſt Peter Waters, pre- 
tend to clear an eſtate, keep the owner pennyleſs, 
and, * ſeven years, leave him five times more 
5 Ei ?: 8 
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in debt, while they ſink half a plum into their 
own pockets. 


Thoſe who think SEG concerned, may 


give you thanks for that gracious liberty you are 
pleaſed to allow them, of taking vengeance. on the 


miniſters, and there ſhooting their envenomed ar- 


rows. As to myſelf, I neither owe you venge- 
ance, nor make uſe of ſuch weapons: but it is 
vour weakneſs, or ill fortune, or perhaps the fault 
of your conſtitution, to convert wholeſome reme- 
dies into poiſon ; for you have received better and 


more frequent inſtructions than any miniſter of 


Jour age and country, if God bad 50 you the 
grace to apply them. 


I dare promiſe you the thanks of half the king= 


dom, if you will pleaſe to perform the promiſe 


you have made, of ſuffering. the Craft/man and 


company, or whatever other infamous wretches and 


execrable villains you mean, to take their venge= 
ance only on your own ſacred miniſterial perſon, 
without bringing any of. your brethren, much 


leſs the moſt remote branch of the royal family 


into the debate. This. generous offer I ſuſpected 


from the firſt ; becauſe there were never heard of 


ſo many, ſo unneceſſary, and. fo ſevere proſecu- 


tions as you have promoted during your miniſtry, 


in a kingdom where the liberty of. the preſs is ſo 


much pretended to be allowed. But in reading 


a page or two, I found you thought it proper to 
explain away your grant; for there you tell us, 


that zheſe miſcreants (meaning the writers againſt 


Jou) are to remember that the Iaws have AB UN- 
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DANTLY LESS generous, Teſt mild and merciful 
fentiments than yourſelf z and into their ſecular 
hands the poor authors muſt be delivered to fines, 
priſons, pillories, whippings, and the gallows. 
Thus your promiſe of impunity, which began 
ſomewhat jeſuitically, concludes with — mercy: 
of a Spaniſb inquiſitor. 
If it ſhould fo happen, that I am 8 abet- 
tor, patron, pyotector nor ſupporter of theſe imagi- 
nary invectives againſt the king, her majeſty, or any 
of the royal family, T'defire to know what ſatisfac- 
tion I am to get from you, or the creature you 
employed in writing the libel which Tam now 
anſwering * It will be no excuſe to ſay, that 1 
differ from you in every particular of your poli- 
_ tical reaſon and practice; becauſe that will be to 
load the beſt, the foundeſt, and moſt numerous 
part of the kingdom, with the denominations you 
are pleaſed to beſtow upon me, that they are 
Jacobites, wicked miſcreants, infamous' wretches, 
execrable villains, and defamers of the king, queen, 
and all the royal family, and guilty of high treaſon. 
You cannot know my ſtyle; but I can cafily 
know your works, which are performed in the 
ſight of the ſun. Your good inclinations are vi- 
ſible ; but I begin to doubt the ſtrength of your 
credit, even at court, that you have not power to 
make his majeſty believe me the perſon which 
you repreſent in your libel: as moſt infallibly 
you have often attempted, and in vain, becauſe 
I muft otherwiſe have found it by the marks of 
his royal 9 However, to be angry with 
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vou, to whom I am indebted for. the greateſt ob- 


ligation I could poſſibly receive, would be the 


higheſt ingratitude. It is to You I owe that re- 
putation I have acquired for ſome years paſt, of 
being a lover of my country and its conſtitution: 


to You I owe the libels and ſcurrilities conferred 
upon me by the worſt of men, and conſequently 
ſome degree of eſteem and friendſhip from the 


beſt. From You I learned the ſkill. of diſtinguiſh- 


ing between a patriot and a plunderer of his coun- 
try: and from you I hope 1n time to acquire the 
knowledge of being a loyal, faithful, and uſeful 
ſervant to the beſt of princes, king George the ſe- 


cond. And therefore I can conclude, by your exam- 
ple, but with greater truth, that Jam not only with 


humble ſubmiſſion and ar but with infinite 


gratitude, Sir, your molt obedient and moſt ob- 


liged ſervant, 8 


. 
Counr DE GI. L EN BORG. 


SIR, Dublin, in Ireland, Nov. 2. 1719. 
I I is now about ſixteen years ſince I firſt enter- 
tained the deſign of writing a hiſtory of 
England, from the beginning of William Rufus, 
to the end of Queen Elizabeth; ſuch a hiſtory, I 


mean, as appears to be moſt wanted by foreign- 
ers, and gentlemen of our own country; not a 


yoluminous 


% 
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voluminous work, nor properly an abridgement,. : 


but an exact relation of the moſt important af- 
fairs and events, without any regard to the reſt. 
My intention was to inſcribe it to the king“ your 
late maſter, for whoſe great virtues I had ever 
the higheſt veneration, as I ſhall continue to bear 
to his memory. I confeſs, it is with ſome dif- 
dain, that I obſerve great authors deſcending to 
write any dedications at all: and for my own 
part, when I looked round on all the princes of 
Europe, I could think of none who might deſerve 
that diſtinction from me, beſides the king your 


maſter ; (for I ſay nothing of his preſent Britan- 
nic majeſty, to whoſe perſon and character I am 


an utter ſtanger, and like to continue ſo): neither 


can I be ſuſpected of flattery on this point, ſince 


it was ſome years after that I had the honour of 
an invitation to his court, before you were em- 
ployed as his miniſter in England, which J hearti- 
ly repent-that I did not accept; whereby, as you 
can be my witneſs, I might have avoided ſome 
years uncaſineſs and vexation, during the laſt four 
years of our late excellent queen, as well as a long 


melancholy proſpect fince, in a moſt obſcure diſ- 


agreeable country, and among.a moſt nee 
and abandoned people. 


I was diverted from purſuing this hiſtory, parts : 
ly by the extreme difficulty, but chiefly by the in- 
diznaten I conceived at the proceedings of a 


faction 


Charles XII. king of Sweden, 8 was unfortunately Lil 
cd dy a cannon- ball, at the ag of Frederickihal, in the your 
1718. | 
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faction which then prevailed; and the papers lay 


neglected in my cabinet, until you faw mein 3 
England; when you know how far I was engaged 
in thoughts and buſineſs of another kind. Up- 


F on her majeſty's lamented death, I returned to — 
7 my ſtation in this kingdom; ſince which time, 0 
i there is not a northern curate, among you, who | 
10 hath lived more obſcure than myſelf, or a great- | 
5 er ſtranger to the commoneſt tranſactions of the | 
Y world. It is but very lately that I found the- 


following papers, which I had almoſt forgotten. 
I publiſh them now, for two reaſons: firſt, for 
an encouragement to thoſe who have more youth“, 
8 and leiſure, and good temper than I, towards pur- 
ig ſuing the work as far as it was intended by me,. 
or as much further as they pleaſe ; the ſecond. 
reaſon is, to have an opportunity of declaring the 
profound reſpect I have for the memory of your 
royal maſter, and the ſincere regard and friend- | 
| ſhip I bear to yourſelf; for I muſt bring to your 
mind how proud I was to diſtingurſh you among 
all the foreign miniſters, with whom J had the 
Honour to be acquainted. I am a witneſs of the 
zeal you ſhewed, not only for the honour and in- 


tereſt of your maſter, but for the advantage of 3 
the Proteſtant religion in Germany, and how 0 
knowingly and feelingly you often ſpoke to me —_ 

upon that ſubject. We all loved you, as poſſeſ- l 
fed of every quality that could adorn an Engliſb = 
gentleman, and eſteemed you as a faithful ſub- | 
ject to your prince, and an able negociator ; nei- | 
| ther 8 


* The author was then in his fifty- ſecond year, 
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cher ſhall any reverſe of fortune have power to 


leflen you either in my friendſhip or eſteem : and 
J muſt take leave to aſſure you further, that my 
affection towards perſons hath not been at all di- 
miniſhed, by the frown of power upon them. 
Thoſe whom you and I once thought great and 
good men, continue {lill ſo in my eyes and my 
heart; only with a * 2» - 
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Cetera defiderantur.. 
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MEAN AND GREAT. FIGURES, 
made by ſeveral Perſons.” 


[ thoſe who have made GREAT FIGURES in 
fome particular Action or W f their 
Lives. c 75 2 


LEXANDER the Great, after his victory, 
Cat the Streights of Mount 'Faurus} when 
he entered the tent where the Queen and Prin- 


ceſſes of Perſia fell at his feet. 


Socrates, the whole laſt day of his life, and 
particularly from the time he took the bai to 
the moment he expired. 

Cicero, when he was recalled Fas his baniſh- 
ment; the people, through every place he paſl- 


ed, meeting him with ſhouts of joy and congra- 
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tulation, and 1 Rome coming out to receive 


him. 


Regulus, (nike de went out of Rome attend- 
ed by his friends to the gates, and returned to 


Carthage according to his word of honour, al- 


though he knew he mult be put to a cruel death, 
for adviſing the Romans to purſue their war with 
that commonwealth. 

| Scipio the elder, when he diſmiſſed a best- 


ful captive lady, preſented to him after a great 
victory, turning his head alide to preſerve his own 


virtue. 
The ſame Scipio, when he and 3 met 


1 the battle, if the fact be true. 
Cincinnatus, when the meſſengers, ſent by the 
ſenate to make him De, found him at the 

plough. 


| Lpaninoudes, when the Perfian ck 
came to his houſe, and found him in the midſt 


of poverty. 


The Earl of Strafford, the day that he made 


his own defence at his trial. 


King Charles the Martyr, during his whote 


trial, and at his death. 


The Black Prince, when he waited | at ſnapper 
on the King of France, whom he had en 
and taken priſoner the ſame day. e 

Virgil, when at Rome, the whole audience 
roſe up, out of veneration, as he entered the 


theatre. 


Mahomet the Great, when he cut t off this be- 
Joved miſtreſs's head, on a ſtage erected for that 
r 


11 


or 


de 


Park. 


I * 


purpoſe, to convince his. ſoldiers, * taxed him 
for preferring his love to his glory 


Cromwell, when he quelled a mutiny in . 


Harry the Great of France, when he entered 


Paris, and ſat at cards the ſame night with ſome 


great ladies, who were his mortal enemies. 
Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, at his trial. 
Cato of Utica, when he provided for the ſafe» 
ty of his friends, and had determined to die. 
Sir Thomas More, during his impriſonment, 


and at his execution. 


Marius, when the ſoldier, ſent to kill him in 
the dungeon, was ſtruck with ſo much awe and 


veneration, that his ſword fell from his hand. 


Douglas, when the ſhip he commanded was on 
ſire, and he lay down to die in it, becauſe it ſhould 
not be ſaid, that one of his family ever quitted 


their poſt. 
Sit Jerom Bows, ann BE TE ” 
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Of thoſe who have made a MEAN CONTEMPTIBLE 
FiGURE, in ſome Action or nn, 4 heir 
Lives. 


Antony at Actum, when jo fled after Cleo- 
Patra. 


Pompey, when ke Was killed on the bene 
in Egypt. 


Nero and Vitellius, when * were put to 
ah 
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Lepidus, when he was compelled t to lay down 
his ſhare of the triumvirate. 5 


Cromwell, the * he refuſed the Kingſhip out 


| of fear. 


Perſeus King of Macedon, when he was led : 
m triumph.” 

Richard II. of England, after he was Jepoſed.: 

The late King of Poland, when the King of 
Sweden forced him to give up his kingdom; and 
when he took it again upon the King of Swe» 


den's defeat by the Muſcovites. 


King James II. of England, when the Prince 
of Orange ſent to him at en to es Lon- 
don. 

King William III. of England, when he ſent 
to beg the Houſe of Commons to continue 5 | 
Dutch guards, and was refuſed. 

The late Queen Anne of England, when the | 
ſent Whitworth to Muſcovy on an embaſly of hu- 
miliation, for an inſult committed here on that 
Prince's ambaſſador. ; 

The Lord Chancellor NS: when he was con- 
victed of bribery. 

The late Duke of Marlborough, when he was 
forced, after his own diſgrace, to carry his 


Dutcheſs s gold key to the Queen. 


The old Earl of Pembroke, when a Scotch | 


Lord gave him a laſh with a whip at New-mar- 


ket, in preſence of all the nobility, and he bore 
it with patience. 


King Charles II. of * when he enter. 
ed 


; "4 


t $72 4 
ed into the ſecond Dutch war, and in many 0s 
ther actions during his whole reigg. 

Philip II. of Spain, after the defeat of the Ar- 
mada. OT: 

The Emperor Charles V. when ba refigned bis 
crown, and no body would believe his reaſons. 

King Charles I. of England, when, in gallan- 
try to his Queen, he thought to ſurpriſe her with 
a preſent, of a diamond buckle, which he puſhed 
down her breaſt, and tore her fleſh with the 
tongue; upon which ſhe drew it out, and flung. 


it on the ground. 


Fairfax, the parliament-general, at the time of 

King Charles's trial. | | 
Julius Cæſar, vl 45 Antony 3 to put a 

diadem on his head, and the people ſhouted for 


Joy to fee him decline it; which he never offer- 


ed to do, until he ſaw their diſlike in their coun- 
tenances. | 
Coriolannus, when he withdrew his army 1250 
Rome, at the entreaty of his mother. 
Hannibal at Antiochus's court. | 
Beau Fielding, at fifty years old, when, in a 
quarrel upon the ſtage, he was run into his breaſt, 


which he opened and ſhewed to the ladies, that 


he might move their love and pity z but BY all 
fell a laughing. 

The Count de Buſſy Rabutin, when he was re- 
called to court, after twenty years baniſhment in- 
to the country, and affected to make the ſame fi- 
gure he did in his youth. 

The Earl of Sunderland, when he turned Pa- 
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piſt in the time of King James II. and under- 
went all the forms of a heretic converted. 

Pope Clement the VII. when he was taken pri- 
ſoner at Rome, by the Emperor Charles V.'s forces. 

Queen Mary of Scotland, when ſhe- ſuffered 
Bothwell to raviſh her, and pleaded Me. as an 
excule for marrying him. 8 

King John of England, when he gave up his 
kingdom to the Pope, to be held as a fief from 
the ſee of Rome. | 


CONCERNING 


THAT UNIVERSAL HATRED 
WHICH 
Patvaits againſt the CLERGY. 
May 24, 1736. 


1 HAVE been long conſidering and conjecturing 

what could be the cauſes of that great diſguſt, 
of late, againſt the Clergy of both kingdoms, be- 
yond what was ever known, till that monſter and 
tyrant Henry VIII. who took away from them, 
againſt law, reaſon, and juſtice, at leaſt two- 
thirds of their legal poſſeſſions; and whoſe ſucceſ- 


ſors (except Queen Mary) went on with their ra- 


pine till the acceſſion of King James I. Thatdeteſt- 
able tyrant Henry VIII. although he aboliſhed 


the Pope s power in England, as univerſal biſhop, 
yet 


t $3 3 


yet what he did in that article, however juſt as it 
were in itſelf, was the mere effect of his irregular 


appetite, to divorce himſelf from a wife he was 
weary of, for a younger and more beautiful 'wo- 


man, whom he afterwards beheaded. But, at 
the ſame time, he was an entire defender of all 
the Popiſh doQrines, even thoſe which were the 
moſt abſurd. And, while he put people to death, 
for denying him to be head of the church, he 
burned every offender againſt the doctrines of the 
Roman Faith ; ; and cut off the head of Sir Thomas 
More, a perſon of the greateſt virtue this kingdom 


ever produced, for not directly owning him to be 


head of the church. Among all the princes who 
ever reigned in the world, there was never fo in- 


ternal a beaſt as Henry VIII. in every vice of the 


moſt odious kind, without any one Wee of 


virtue: But cruelty, luſt, rapinc, and atheiſm, 


were his peculiar talents. He rejected the power 
of the Pope for no other reaſon, than to give his 
full ſwing to commit ſacrilege, in which no ty- 
rant, fince Chriſtianity became national, did ever 
equal him by many degrees. The abbeys, en- 
dowed with lands by the miſtaken notion of well- 
diſpoſed men, were indeed too numerous, and 
hurtful to the kingdom; and therefore, the legiſ- 
lature might, after the Reformation, have juſtly 
applied them to ſome pious or public uſes, 
In a very few centuries after Chriſtianity be- 
came national in moſt parts of Europe, although 
the Church of Rome had already introduced ma- 
uy corruptions in religion ; yet the piety of early 
KKRK%S  -- cn 
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chriſtians, as welt as new converts, was ſo great, 
and particularly of princes, as well as noblemen 
and other wealthy perſons, that they built many 
religious houſes, for thoſe who were inclined to 
live in a recluſe or ſolitary manner, endowing 
thoſe monaſteries with land. It is true, we read 
of monks ſome ages before, who dwelt in caves 
and cells, in deſert places. But when public e- 
difices were erected and endowed, they began 
gradually to degenerate into idleneſs, ignorance, 
avarice, ambition, and luxury, after the uſual fate 
of all human inſtitutions. The popes, who had 
already aggrandiſed themſelves, laid hold of the 
opportunity to ſubject all religious houſes with 
their priors and abbots, to their peculiar authori- 
ty; whereby theſe religious orders became of an 
intereſt directly different from the reſt of man- 
kind, and wnolly at the pope's devotion. I need 
lay no more on this article, ſo generally known 
and fo frequently treated, or of the frequent en- 
deavours of ſome other princes, as well as our 
own, to check the grower, and wealth, and bao 
of the regulars. 

In later times, this miſtaken piety of erecting 
and endowing abbeys, began to decreaſe. And 
therefore, when ſome new. invented ſect of monks 

and friars began to ſtart up, not being able to pro- 
cure grants of land, they got leave from the pope 
to appropriate the tithes and glebes of certain pa- 
riſhes, as contiguous or near as they could find, 
obliging themſelves to ſend out ſome of their 


body to take care of the art; ſouls ; * 
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if ſome of thoſe pariſhes were at too great a di- 
ſtance from the abbey, the monks appointed to 
attend them were paid, for the cure, either a 
| ſmall ſtipend of a determined ſum, or ſometimes a 
third part, or what are now called the vicarial tithes. 
As to the church-lands, it hath been the opi- 
nion of many writers, that in England, they a- 
mounted to a third part of the whole kingdom. 
And therefore, if that wicked Prince above- men- 
tioned, when he had caſt off the Pope's power, 
had introduced ſome reformation in religion, he 
could not have been blamed for taking away the 
abbey-lands. by authority of parliament. But, 
when he continued the moſt eruel perſecutor of 
all thoſe who differed in the leaſt article of the 
Popiſh religion, which was then the national and 
eſtabliſhed faith, his ſeizing on thoſe lands, and 

applying them to prophane uſes, was abſolute ſa- 
_ crilege, in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the word; having 
been bequeathed by princes and N men to ſa- 
cred uſes. 

In the reign of tbis Prince. che Church and 

Court of Rome had arrived to ſuch a height of 
corruption, in doctrine and diſcipline, as gave 
great offence to many wiſe, learned, and pious 
men through moſt parts of Europe; and ſeveral 
countries agreed to make ſome reformation in re- 
ligion. But, although a proper and juſt reforma- 
tion were allowed to be neceſſary, even to pre- 
terve Chriſtianity itſelf, yet the paſſions and vices: 
of men had mingled themſelves ſo tar, as to per- 


vert and confound all the good endeavours of 
. thoſe: 
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thoſe who intended well: And thus the reformation;, 
in every country where it was attempted, was 
carried on in the moſt impious and ſcandalous 
manner that can poſſibly be conceived. To which 
unhappy proceedings we owe all the juſt re- 


_ proaches that Roman Catholics have caſt upon us 


ever ſince. For, when the northern kingdoms. 


and ſtates. grew weary of the Pope's tyranny, and 


when their preachers, beginning with the ſeanda- 
lous abuſes of indulgencies, and proceeding far- 
ther to examine ſeveral points of faith, had cre- 


dit enough with their princes, who were in ſome 


fear leſt ſuch # change might affect the peace of 


their countries, becauſe their biſhops had great 


influence on the people by their wealth and 


power; theſe politic teachers had a ready anſwer 


to this purpoſe. © Sir, your Majeſty need not 
«© be in any pain or appreheniron: Take away 


the lands, and fink the authority of the biſhops : 


«© Beſtow thoſe lands on your courtiers, on your 
* nobles, and your great officers in your army; 
« and then you will be ſecure of the people.” 
This advice was exactly followed. And, in the 
Proteſtant monarchies abroad, little more than 
the ſhadow of Epiſcopacy i is left; but in the re- 
publics, is wholly extinct. 

In England the Reformation was brought in af- 
ter a ſomewhat different manner, but upon the 
ſame principle of robbing the ehurch. However, 
Henry VIII. with great dexterity, diſcovered an 
invention to gratify his infatiable thirſt for blood, 
on both religions. * 
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Giving an ACCOUNT of 


A PESTILENT NEIGHBOUR 


SIR; 


| * OU muſt give me leave to complain of a 


Peſtilent fellow in my neighbourhood, who. 
is always beating mortar, yet I cannot find he 
ever builds. In talking he uſeth ſuch hard words, 


that I want a Drugger-man to interpret them. 


But all is not gold that g/i/ters.. A pot he carries 
to moſt houſes where he viſits. He makes his 
Prentice his gally-ſlave. I wiſh our lane were 
purged of him. Yet he pretends to be a cordial 
man. Every ſpring his ſhop is crouded with 
country-folks „ who, by their leauec, in my opi- 
nion, help him to do a great deal of miſchief. 
He is full of ſcruples; and ſo very litigious, that 


be files bills againſt all his acquaintance : And,. 


though he be much troubled with the {mples, yet 
aſſure youhe is a Feſuitical dog ; as you may know 
by his bark. Of all poetry he loves the dram-a= 


| Ach beſt. I am, Se 
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Myr LoxD, ! 1709, at a Conjecture. 
1 T is now a good while ſince I reſolved to take 
ſome occaſion of congratulating with your 
Lordſhip, and condoling with the public, upon 
your Lordſhip's leaving the Admiralty: and I 
thought I could never chooſe a better time, than 
when J am in the country with my Lord Biſhop 7 
of Clogher and his brother the DoCtor * : For we 
pretend to a friumvirate of as humble ſervants: 
and true admirers of your Lordſhip, as any you 
have in both iſlands. You may well call them a | 
triumvirate ; for, if you pleaſe to try-um they will ( 
vie with the beſt, and are of the firſt rate, though 
they are not, men of war, but men of church. 
To ſay the truth, it was a pity your Lordſhip; 
ſhould be confined to the Fleet, when you are 
not in debt. Though your Lordſhip is ca? away, 


you are not /unk : nor never will be, 7 no- na 

thing is out of your Lordſhip's depth. Dr. Aſhe 
4 ſays, it is but juſtice that your Lordſhip, who is a » 
5 man of letters, ſhould be placed upon the pot that 
7 Mice, and my Lord Biſhop adds, that he hopes to 8585 
by 0 he : ; . Wea! 
"wu | | 1 in h 


'M | Doctor St. George Aſhe, 
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Nee your Lordſhip toſſed che that bf robe a pills 
of ſtate again; which he deſired I would ee in 


7 way of PIN. . am, 
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Pretended to be the DyinG SpRECH of Tou 
ASHE, whoſe Brother, the Reverend DILLON 
ASHE, was nicknamed DiLLy. * 


(Given to Dr. Moxszx by Sir Axb AE] FounTAN,, 
and communicated to the Editor of theſe Volumes. 
by that ingenious, learned, and very obliging 
Gentleman.) 


"POM ASHE died laſt night. Ir en 
he was ſo puffed up by my Lord Lieute- 
nant's favour, that it Riruck him into a fever. I 
here 


Thomas Aſhe, Eſq; deſcended from an ancient family of 
that name in Wiltſhire, was a gentleman of fortune in Ireland. 
He was a facetious pleaſant companion, but the moſt eternal un- 
wearied punſter that perhaps ever lived. Ile was thick and ſhort 


in his perſon, being not above five t high at the moſt, and 


had 


E ©] 


here fond you his dying ſpeech, as it was exactly 
taken by a friend in ſhort-hand. It is ſomething 


long, and a little incoherent ; but he was ſeveral 


hours delivering it, and with ſeveral intervals. 
His friends were about the bed, and he {ſpoke to 
them thus: 


My FRIENDS, 
JT is time for a man to look grave when he has 
one foot there. I once had only a punnick 
fear of death, but, of late, I have pundred it more 


ſeriouſly. Every fit of coffing hath put me in 
mind of amy n though AMlute, men ſeldomeſt 


think 


had ſomething very droll in his appearance. He died 1 the | 
year 1719, and left his whole eſtate, of about a thouſand pounds . 
a year, to his intimate friend and kinſman Richard Aſhe of ; 
Alſbefield, Eſq. There is a whimſical ſtory, and a very true 

one, of Tom Aſhe, which i is well remembered to this day, It i 
happened, that, while he was travelling on horſeback, and at a = 
conſiderable diſtance from any town, there burſt from the clouds | 
fuch a torrent of rain as wetted him through. He galloped for- 
ward, and as ſoon as he came to an inn, he was met inſtantly by 
a drawer : Here,“ ſaid he to the fellow, ſtretching out one of 
his arms, take of my coat immediately.“ Noe, Sir, I 
* won't,” ſaid the drawer. Pox confound you, ſaid Aſhe, 
« take off my coat this inſtant.” „ No, Sir,” replied the 
drawer, „I dare not take off your coat; for it is felony to ſtrip 
* an Asu.“ Tom was delighted beyond meaſure, frequently 
told the ſtory, and ſaid he would have given fifty guineas to have 
been the author of that pun. This little tract of Dr. Swift's, 
entitled, The Dying Words of Tom Aſbe, was written ſeveral 
ie ch before the deceaſe of 'Tom, and was merely deſigned to ex- 
hibit the manner in which ſuch an eternal punſter might have; 
expreſſed himſelf on his death-bed, 
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againſt his fee fa OR 
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think of diſſolution. This is a very great altera- 


tion: I, that ſupported myſelf with good wine, 


muſt now be myſelf ſupported by a ſmall 


Bier. 


A fortune- teller once looked on my 


hand, 3rd ſaid, This man is to be a great travel- 


ler: He will om be at the Diet of Worms, and 
from thence go to Ratiſbone. But now I under- 
ſtand his double meaning.—I defire to be pri- 


vately buried, for I think a public funefal looks 


like Bury Fair; and the rites of the dead too of- 


ten prove wrong to the living. Methinks the 
word itſelf beſt expreſſes the number; neither few. 
nor all A dying man ſhould not think of obſe=, 


gities, but ob ſe qui et. Little did I think you 
would fo ſoon ſee poor Tor: flown under à tomb 


tone. But as the mole crumbles the mold about 
her, ſo a man of my ſmall mold, before I am old, 


may molder away. Sometimes I've rav'd that I 
* Ye 


' ſhould revive; but phyſicians tell me, that when 


once the great artery has drawn the heart awry 


we ſhall find the cor die all, in ſpite of the higheſt 
cardial.— Brother, you are fond of Daffy's elixir; 


but, when Death comes, the world will ſee that, 
in ſpite of Daffy down Dilly a. Whatever Doc- 


tors may defſegn by their medicines, a man in a 
#ropſy, drops he not, in ſpite of Goddard's drops, 


though none are reckoned ſuch high drops I 
find death ſmells the blood of an Engliſhman : A 
fee faintly fumbled out; will be a weak defence 
—P, T. are no E in 


Death's 


A nickname of Tom Aſhce's brother. 
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Death's alphabet ; he has not half a bit of either 
He moves his the, but will not e moved by all 
our ſighs. Every thing ought to put us in mind 
of death: Phyſicians affirm that our very food 
breeds it in us, ſo that in our dieting, we may be 
faid to di-eating.—There is ſomething ominous, 
not only in the names of diſeaſes, as di-arrhza, 
di- abetes, di- ſentery, but even in the drugs de- 
ſigned to preſerve our lives; as di- acodium, di- 
apente, di- aſcordium. I perceive Dr. Howard 
(and I feel howv hard) lay thumb on my pulſe, then 
pulli it back, as if he ſaw Lethum in my face. 
ſee as bad in his; for ſure there is no phy/ick like 
1 a ck phiz. He thinks I ſhall deceaſe before the 

day ceaſe ; but, before I die, before the bell hath 
told, and Tem Tollman is told that little Tom, 
e mo! old, has paid nature's zo//, I do deſire 
to give ſome advice to thoſe. that ſurvive me. 
Firſt, Let gameſters conſider that death is hazard 
and paſſage, upon the turn of a die. Let lawyers 
conſider it is a hard caſe. And let punners con- 
ſider how hard it is to die fefting, when death 1s 
ſo hard in digeſting. | 
As for my Lord Lieutenant the earl Mungo- 
. merry, I am ſure he be-wales my mis fortune; and 
it would move him to ſtand by, when the car- 
penter (while my friends grieve and make an odd 
Jplutter) nails up my coffin. I will make a ſhort 
ajtdavi-t, that, if he makes my epitaph I will take 
it for a great honour; and it is a plentiful ſub- 
ject. His Excellency may ſay, that the art of 
punning is dead with Tom. Tom has taken all 
| - | ans 


my 
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puns away with him: Omne tulit pun- Tom. 
May his Excellency long live tenant to the Queen 
in Ireland. We never Herberd ſo good a gover- 
nor before. Sure he mun go-merry home, that 
has made a kingdom ſo happy. I hear my 
friends deſign to publiſh a collection of my puns. 
Now I do confeſs, I have let many a prun go, 
which did never pungo; therefore the world muſk 
read the bad as well as the good. Virgil has 
long foretold it: Punica mala leges.——T have 
had ſeveral forebodings that I ſhould ſoon die: I 
have, of late, been often at committees, where I 
have ſate de die in diem. I converfed much 
with the uſher of the black red; I ſaw his medals s * 
and woe is me dull ſoul, not to conſider they are 
but dead mens faces fampr over and over by the 
living, which will ſhortly be my condition. 
Tell Sir Andrew Fountain I ran clear to the 
baltom, and with he may be a late a- river where I 
am going. He uſed to brook: my compliments. 
May his /and be long a running; not quickſand, 
like mine. Bid him avoid poring upon monu- 
ments and books, which is in reality but running 
among rocks and /belves, to flop his courſe; May 
his waters never be troubled with mud or gravel, 
nor opt by any grinding flone. May his friends 
be all true trouts, and his enemies laid flat as 
Hlounders. I look upon him as the moſt uent of 
his race: therefore let him not deſpond. I fore- 
ſee his black rod will advance to a pike, and de- 
ſtroy all our i,. | 


But, I am going; my wind in lungs 1 18 turning 
Nei, L1 0 
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to 2 winding ſheet. The thoughts of 4 patl hug” 
gin to a- pal me. Life is but a vapour, car elle 


Va pour la moindre cauſe. Farewel : I have lived 


ad amicorum fa ne, and now behold how 74 
di um] 


Here his breath failed him, and he expired. 
There are ſome falſe ſpellings here and there, but 
they mult be pardoned 1 in a dying Nan. 
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From a reputed EsqQuiss, one of the SUBSCRIBERS 


to the BAx k.] 
81 . November 18, 1721. 


TY a late printed paper, containing ſome notes 

and queries upon that liſt of the Subſcribers 
Names, which was publiſhed by order of the 
Commiſſioners for receiving of Subſcriptions, I 


find ſome hints and inuendos that would ſeem to 
inſinuate, as if I and fome others were only re- 


puted Eſquires; and our caſe is referred to you in 
your kingly capacity. I defire you will pleaſe to 
let me know the loweſt price of a real Eſquire's | 
goat of Arms: and if we can agree, I will give 


my 


Q Www OG O06 
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my bond to pay you out of che firſt intereſt I receive 


for my ſubſcription; becauſe things are a little 


low with me at preſent, by throwing: my whole 
fortune into the Bank, having ſubſcribed for five 


hundred pounds ſterling. 


I hope you will not queſtion my pretenſipns to 
this title, when I let you know that my godfa- 


ther was a juſtice. of peace, and I myſelf have 


been often a keeper of it. My father was a lead- 
er and commander of horſe, in which poſt he 


rode before the greateſt lords of the land ; and, 
in long marches, he alone preſided over the bag- 
gage, advancing directly before it. My mother 


kept open houſe in Dublin, where | ſeveral hun- 
dreds were ſupported with meat and drink, 


bought at her own charge, or with her perſonal 
credit, until ſome envious brewers and. butchers 


forced her to retire. 


As to myſelf, I have been, for 18 0 years, a 


foot- officer; and it was my charge to guard the 
carriages, behind which I was commanded to 


Rick cloſe, that they might not be attacked in 


the rear. I have had the honour to be a favou- 


rite of ſeveral fine ladies; who, each of them at 


different times, gave me ſuch coloured knots and 


public marks of diſtinction, that every one ; knew 
which of them it was to whom I paid my ad- 


dreſſes. They would not go into their coach with- 
out me, nor willingly drink unleſs I gave them 


the glaſs with my on hand. They allowed me 
to call them my Miſtreſſes, and owned that title 
publicly. I bave been told that the true ancient em- 
LF: | ployment 
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ployment of a Squire was to carry a Knight's 
ſhield, painted with his colours and coat of arms. 
This is what I have witneſſes to produce that I 
have often done; not indeed in a ſhield, like my 
predeceſſors, but that which is full as good, I 
— have carried the colours of a Knight upon my 
coat. J have likewiſe borne the King's Arms in 
my hand as a mark of authority, and hung them 
painted before my dwelling-houſe, as a mark of 
my calling: So that I may truly ſay his Majeſty's 
Arms have been my ſupporters.” I have been a 
{tri&t and conſtant follower of men of quality; I 
have diligently purſued. the ſteps of ſeveral 
Squires; and am able to behave myſelf as well as 
the beſt of ne whenever THER mat, be occa- 
Hön. | | 
I defire it may be no diſadvantage t to me, that, 
by the new aCt of parliament going to paſs for 
preſerving the game, I am not yet qualified to 
keep a greybound. If this ſhould be the teſt of 
Squirehood, it will go hard with a great number 
'of my fraternity, as well as myſelf, who muſt all 
be unſquired, becauſe a greyhound will not be 
allowed to keep us company; and it is well 
known I have been a companion to his betters. 
What has a greyhound to do with a Squireſhip ? 
Might not I be a real Squire, although there was 
no ſuclr thing as a greyhound in the world? Pray 
[tell me, Sir, are greyhounds, to be from hence- 
forth the ſupporters- of every Squire's coat of 
arms? Although I cannot keep a greyhound, may 
not a In MA to keep me? May —_ I 
ave 
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have an order from the Governors of the Bank to 


keep a greyhound, with-a non ob/tante to the act 


of parliament, as well as they have created a 


Bank againſt the votes of , the two Houſes ? But 
however, this difficulty will ſoon' be overcome. I 


am promiſed 125 J. a year for ſubſcribing 500 J.; 
and of this 300 J. I am to pay in only 25 J. ready 


money: The governors will truſt me for the reſt, 
and pay themſelves out of the intereſt by 251. 
per cent. So that intend to receive only 401. 


a year, to qualify me for keeping my family and 
A greyhound, and let the remaining 851. go on 


till it makes 500 l. then 1000 l. then 1000 l. 
then 190,000 l. then a million, and ſo forwards. 


This, I think, is much. better, (betwixt you and 


me) than keeping fairs, and buying and ſelling 


bullocks; by which I find, from experience, that 
little is to be gotten in theſe hard times. I am, 


8 I By 
Your: friend, and!) 
Servant to command, 


A. B. bun 


Pell. cript. 1 but you will favourably repre» 


fent my caſe to the publither, of the Payer a above- 
mentioned.. 


Direct Four letter for A. B. Eſuire, at 
in ——; and, pray get ſome parliament=mah 1 to 
frank it, for it will coſt a great poſtage to this 


Place. 
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- WILL not trouble you with any grave a- 
Dbicłs, leſt I ſhould 4 ſeurmade you; but _— 
write in a farmilian and focociaus way. 

You muſt know then, I was the other aka at 


| Mrs. Tattle's, and Mrs. Rattle came in to drink 


ſome ſocłlit with us, upon which they fell into a 


nargiment about the beſt migſicioners in town: at 


laſt, Rattle told Tattle, that ſhe did not know the 
difrence between a ſong and a tympany. They 
were going to gefer the matter to me; but I ſaid, 
that when people diſputed, it was my way always 
to ſtand muter. You would have thought they 
were both into/ticated with liquor, if you had ſeen 


4 them ſo full of outrageouſneſs. However, Mrs. 


Tattle, as being a very timberſome woman, yield- 
ed to ae: and there was an end of the gi iſpute= 
ment,———1 Ane you do not honour me ſome- 
times with your company. If I myſelf be no in- 
troducement, my . which bas a fine ruve/ 
\ | look, 

„Ibis letter is acta and was written by Dr, Sheridans. 
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look, ought to be one. My Tomy would be glad 
to ſee you before he goes for England, and ſo 
would I; for I am reſolved to take the tower of 
London before I return. We intend to go to 


Norfolk or Suffolk, to fee a clergyman, a near 
couſin of ours. They ſay that he is an admiral 


good man, and very horſpital in his own houſe. 


I am determ'd, when this vege is over, never to 
ſet my foot in a ſtage-coach again; for the jolting 


of it has put my blood in ſuch a frmament, that I 
have been in an ego ever ſince, and have loſt my 
nappitite to fuch a degree, that I have not eaten a 
manſion of bread, put all together, theſe fix weeks. 
paſt. They allow me to eat nothing at night but 


 blanchius manfhius, which has made a perfect no- 


tamy of me; and my ſpirits are fo exzorted, that I 
am in a perfect liturgy, for which I am reſolved 
to take ſome rubrick, although the doctors adviſe 
me to drink bhurgomy. And what do you think? 
when I went to my cellar for a flaſk, I found that 
my ſervants had imbelliſbed it all; for which I am 
reſolved to give them ſome hippokockoney to bring 
it up again. I fear that I have been too turbulent 
in this long and tedious crawl ; which [ hope you 


will excuſe from 155 x7 -. 


Your very bumble ſervant, 


MARY HO WE. 
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| BARBAROUS DENOMINATIONS 


I'N LRELAND. 


Six, 

HAVE been lately looking over FE. adver- 
tiſements in ſome of your Dublin news- pa- 
pers, which are ſent me to the country, and was 
much entertained with a large liſt of denomina- 
tions of lands, to be fold or let. I am confident 
they mult be genuine: for it is im poſſible that ei- 
ther chance, or modern invention, could ſort the 
alphabet in ſuch a manner, as to make thoſe ab- 
ominable ſounds; whether firſt invented to in- 
voke or fright away the devil, 1 maſt leave among 

the curious. 
If I could wonder at any RTF barbarous, ri- 


: diculous, or abſurd among us, this ſhould be one 


of the firſt. I have often lamented that Agrico- 
Ja, the father-in-law of Tacitus, was not prevail- 
ed on by that petty king from Ireland, who fol- 
lowed his camp, to come over and civilize us 
with a conqueſt, as his countryman did Britain, 
where ſeveral Roman appellations remain to this 
day: and ſo would the reſt have done, if that in- 
undation of Angles, Saxons, and other northern 
people, had not changed them ſo much for the 
worſe, although in no compariſon with ours. In 
one of the advertiſements juſt mentioned, I en- 
' countered near a hundred words together, which 


Idefy any creature in human ſhape, except an 
Iriſhman 


kn 


TJ 


Triſhman of the ſavage kind, to pronounce ; net- 


ther would I undertake ſuch a taſk, to be owner 


of the lands, unleſs I had liberty to humanize 
the ſyllables twenty miles round. The legiſla- 
ture may think what they pleaſe, and that they 
are above copying the Romans in all their con- 
queſts of barbarous nations; but I am deceived, 
if any thing hath more contributed to prevent 
the Iriſh from being tamed, than this encourage- 
ment of their language, which might eafily be a- 
boliſhed, and become'a dead one in half an age, | 
with little expence, and leſs trouble. "i | 

Ho is it poſſible that a gentleman, who lives 
in thoſe parts, where the Town-lands (as they 
call them) of his eſtate produce ſuch odious ſounds 
from the mouth, the throat, and the noſe, can 
be able to repeat the words, without diſlocating 
every muſcle that is uſed in ſpeaking, and with- 
out applying the ſame tone to all other words, 


in every language he underſtands ? As it is plain- 


ly to be obſerved, not only in thoſe people, of 


the better ſort, who live in Galway and the Weſtern 


parts, but in moſt counties of Ireland. 
It is true, that, in the city-part of London, 
the trading people have an affected manner of 


pronouncing; and ſo, in my time, had many la- 


dies and coxcombs at court. It is likewiſe true, 
that there is an odd provincial cant in moſt coun- 
ties of England, ſometimes not very pleaſing to 
the ear: and the Scotch cadence, as well as ex- 
preſſion, are offenſive enough. But none of theſe 


defects derive Wen to the r whereas, 


What 
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what we call the Iriſh Brogue is no ſooner dif- 
covered, than it makes the deliverer, in the laſt 
degree, ridiculous and deſpiſed : and, from ſuch 
a mouth, an Engliſhman expects nothing but 
bulls, blunders, and follies. Neither does it a- 
vail, whether the cenſure be- reaſonable or not, 
fince the fact is always ſo. And, what is yet 
worſe, it is too well known, that the bad conſe- 


.quence of this opinion affects thoſe among us, 


who are not the leaſt liable to ſuch reproaches, 


further than the misfortune of being born in Ire- 
land, although of Engliſh parents, and whoſe e- 


ducation hath been chiefly in that kingdom. 
I have heard many gentlemen among us, talk 


much of the great convenience to thoſe who live 


in the country, that they ſhould ſpeak Iriſn. It 


may poſſibly be ſo: but, I think, they ſhould-be_ 


ſuch who never intend to vifit England, upon 
pain of being ridiculous, For I do not remem- 
ber to have heard of any one man that ſpoke Iriſh, 
who had not the accent upon bis tongue, N 
diſcernible to any Engliſh ear. 
But I have wandered a little from my ſubjeR, 


which was only to propoſe a wiſh, that theſe ex- 


ecrable denominations were a little better ſuited 


to an Engliſh mouth, if it were only for the ſake 


of the Engliſh lawyers: who, in trials upon ap- 
peals to the Houſe of Lords, find ſo much diffi- 
culty in repeating. the names, that, if the plain- 


tiff or defendant were by, they would never be 


able to diſcover which were their own lands. 
| wth, beſides my I would deſire, not only that the 
appellations 
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eppellacions of what” they call Town-lands were 


changed, but likewiſe of larger diſtricts, and ſe- 
veral towns, and ſome counties; and particularly, 
the ſeats of country gentlemen, leaving an a/ias to 
ſolve all difficulties in point of law. ButI would 
by no means truſt theſe alterations to the owners 
themſelves; who, as they are generally no great 
clerks, ſo they ſeem to have no large vocabulary 


about them, nor to be well ſkilled in proſody. 
The utmoſt extent of their genius lies in naming 


their country habitation by a hill, a mount, a 


brook, a burrough, a caſtle, a dau; a ford, and 
the like ingenious conceits. Vet theſe are ex- 
ceeded by others, whereof ſome have continued 
anagramatical appellations, from half their own 
and their names joined together, others only 
from the lady. As for inſtance, a perſon, whoſe 
wife's name was Elizabeth, calls his ſeat by the 
name of Beſ5-borow. There is likewiſe a fa- 


mous town, where the worſt iron in the king- 


dom is made, and it is called Swandlingbar. The 
original of which name I ſhall explain, left the 


antiquaries of future ages might be at a loſs to 


deriveit. It was a moſt witty conceit of four gen- 
tlemen, who ruined themſelves with this iron=- 
project. Sw. ſtands for Swift, And. for Sanders, 
Ling. for Darling, and Bar. for Barry. Me- 
thinks I ſee the four loggerheads fitting in con- 
ſult, like Smectimnius, each gravely contribut- 


ing a part of his own-name to make up one for 


their place in the iron-work ; and could wiſh they 
had been hanged, as well as undone, for their 
| wit, 


N 


„ 


wit. But I was moſt pleaſed with the denopi- 


nation of a town-land,' which I lately ſaw in an 


advertiſement of Pue's Paper: © This is to give 
ce notice, that the lands of Douras, alias WH1G- 


e borow,” &c. Now this zealous proprietor, hav- 


ing a mind to record his principles in religion or 
loyalty, to ſuture ages within five miles round 


him, for want of other merit, thought fit to make 
ule of this expedient; wherein he ſeems to miſ- 


take his account: for this diſtinguiſhing term, 


hig, had a moſt infamous original, denoting a 


man who favoured the Fanatic ſect, and an ene- 


my to kings, and ſo continued till the idea was a 


little ſoftened, ſome years after the revolution, 
and during a part of her late Majeſty's reign. 
After which it was in diſgrace until the Queen's 


death; ſince which time it hath, indeed, flouriſh- 


ed with a witneſs : but how long it will continue 
fo, in our variable ſcene, or what kind of mortal 


it may deſcribe, is a queſtion which this courtly 


landlord is not able to anſwer. And therefore, 
he ſhould have ſet a date on the title of his bur- 


row, to let us know what kind of creature a 
Whig was in that year of our Loxp.—I would 


readily aſſiſt nomenclators of this coſtive imagi- 
nation; and therefore I propoſe to others of the 
ſame Fa in thinking, that, when they are at a 


loſs about chriſtening a country- ſeat, inſtead of 


ſtraining their invention, they would call it 


Booby-burrow, Fool-brook, Puppy-ford, Coxcomb- 
Hall, Mount-loggerhead, Dunce-hill ; which are in- 
nocent appellations, proper to expreſs the talents 


of | 
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of the owners. But I cannot reconcile myſelf to 


the prudence of this Lord of WRHTG-· lorozau, be- 


cauſe Thave not yet heard, among the preſbyterian 
ſquires, how much ſoever their perſons and princi- 
ples are in vogue, that any of them have diſtinguiſh 
ed their country-abode by the name of Mounts 


regicide, Covenant-hall, Fanatic-hill, Roundhead= 
bawn, Canting-brook, or Mount-rebel, and the like; 
becauſe there may, poſſibly, come a time when 
thoſe kind of ſounds: may not be fo grateful to 
the ears of the kingdom. For I do not conceive 
it would be a mark of diſcretion, upon ſuppoſing 


a gentleman, in alluſion to his name, or the merit 


of his anceſtors, to call his houſe Tyburn- hall. 
But the ſcheme I would propoſe, for changing 
the denominations of land into legible and audi- 


ble ſyllables, is by employing ſome gentlemen in 
the univerſity z who, by the knowledge of the La- 
tin tongue, and their judgment in ſounds, might 


imitate the Roman way, by tranſlating thoſe hi- 
deous words into their Engliſh meanings, and al- 


tering the termination, where a bare tranſlation 


will not form a good cadence to the ear, or be 
eaſily delivered from the mouth. And, when 
both theſe means happen to fail, then to name 
the parcels of land from the nature of the ſoil, 
or ſome peculiar circumſtance belonging to it; 
as, in England, Farnham, Oat-lands, Black-heath, 
Corn-bury, Rye-gate, Aſh-burnham, Barn-elms, 
Cole-ortum, Sandwich, and many others. _ 

I am likewiſe apt to quarrel with ſome titles 


of Lords among us, that have a very ungracious 
Vou, XII. M m | ſound, 
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ſound, which are apt to communicate mean ideas 
to thoſe who have not the honour to be acquaint- 
ed with their perſons, or their virtues, of whom 
J have the misfortune to be one. But I cannot 
pardon thoſe gentlemen, who have gotten titles 
ſince the judicature of the peers among us hath 
been taken away, to which they all ſubmitted 
wich a reſignation that became good Chriſtians, 
as undoubtedly they are. However, ſince that 
time, I look upon a graceful harmonious title, to 
be, at leaſt, forty per cent. in the value intrinſic 

of an Iriſh peerage : and, ſince it is as cheap as 
the worſt, for any Iriſh law hitherto enacted in 


England to the contrary, I would adviſe the next 


ſet, before they paſs their patents, to call a con- 
fultation of ſcholars, ind muſical gentlemen, to 
adjuſt this moſt important and effential circum- 
ſtance. The Scotch noblemen, though born al- 
moſt under the North Pole, have much more 
tuneable appellations, except ſome very few, 
which, I ſuppoſe, were given them by the Iriſh, 


along with their language, at the time when that 


kingdom was conquered, and planted from hence; 
and, tothis day, retain the denominations of places, 
and ſurnames of fanilies, as all hiſtorians agree. 

I ſhould likewiſe not be ſorry, if the names of 
ſome biſhops ſees were ſo much obliged to the al- 
phabet, that, upon pronouncing them, we might 
contract ſome veneration for the order and per- 
ſons of thoſe reverend peers, which the groſs i- 
deas ſometimes joined to their titles, is very un- 
Jody apt to diminiſh, | 
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FRANCIS GRAN T, ea; 


MERCHANT 1 N LONDON. zi 


[Francis Grant, Eſq; of ade Merchant, youm g- 
er ſon of Sir Francis Grant of Cullen, Baronet, 
Having an high opinion of the herring and other 

fiſheries in the Britiſh ſeas, writ and publi ifned a 
pampblet, in the year 1733, on en that ſubject prin- 
cipally with a view to excite the ericouragement of 

„ he public, to ſuch of the merecantile people as might 

engage in a project ſo extremely beneficial. The , 

pamphlet was much efleemed ; but the miniſtry of 

England, inthoſe days, fearing to offend the Dutch, 
were not inclined to favour it. Whereupon, Mr. 

b Grant writ a letter to the Reverend Doctor Jo- 

: nathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 


20 vas then very eminent in Ireland, te try if 


1 


: the patriot party there would efpouſe the defign, 
and reap benefit to their country, from what was 
i thus rejected in England: To which letter the 
| Dean worit the follswing anſwer, which greatly 
R be aus the man, as well as the n _ * 
7 had of thoſe times.] 

: A . Dublin, March 23. 1733-4. 

> 1 Return you my hearty thanks for your letter 


and diſcourſe upon the fiſnery: you diſcover 
in both, a true love of your country, and (ex- 
o Gy * cirilities to me) a very good judg- 
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ment, good wiſhes to this ruined kingdom, and 
a perfect knowledge in the ſubject you treat. 
But you are more temperate than I, and conſe- 
quently much wiſer: for corruptions are apt to 


make me impatient, and give offence, which you 


prudently avoid. 

Ever ſince I began to think, I was enraged at 
the folly of England, in ſuffering the Dutch to 
have almoſt the whole nne of our fiſhery, 
juſt under our noſes. 

The laſt Lord Wemys told me, he was gover- 
nor of a caſtle in Scotland, near which the Dutch 
uſed to fiſh : he ſent to them, in a civil manner, 
to delire they would ſend him ſome fiſh, which 
they brutiſhly refuſed; whereupon he ordered 
three or four cannon to be diſcharged from 
the caſtle, (for their boats were in reach of 
the ſhot,) and ea they ſent him more 
than he wanted. | 

The Dutch are like a knot of 20 among 
a parcel of honeſt gentlemen, who think they un- 
derſtand play, and are bubbled of their money. 


I love them for the love they have to their coun- 


try; which, however, is no virtue in them, be- 
cauſe it is their private intereſt, which is directly 
contrary in England. In the Queen's time, I 
did often preſs the Lord- treaſurer Oxford, and o- 


thers of the miniſtry, upon this very ſubject; 


but the anſwer was, We a muſt not offend the 
& Dutch ;” who, at that very time, were oppoſ- 


ing us in all our ſteps towards a peace. I laugh- 


ed. to ſee the zeal that miniſtry had about the 
| fiſhing 
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fiſhing at 8 (1 think) while no care 


was — againſt the Dutch fiſhing Julk at our 
doors. 
As to my native country, 1 happened indeed, 


by a perfect accident, to be born here, my mo—ꝛ 
ther being left here from returning to her houſe 


at Leiceſter, and I was a year old before I was 
ſent to England: and thus I am a Teague, or an 


Iriſhman, or what people pleaſe, although the beſt 


part of my life was in England. 
What I did for this country, was from perfect 


hatred of tyranny and oppreſſion, for which I had 


a proclamation againſt me of 300 l. which my 


old friend, my Lord Carteret, was forced to con- 
fent to, the very firſt or ſecond night of his ar- 


rival hither. The crime was, that of writing 2. 
gainſt a project of one Wood, an ironmonger, 
to coin 100, ooo J. in halfpence, not worth a ſixth: 
part of the money, which was laid before the 
people in ſo plain a manner, that they all refuſed 
it; and ſo the nation was Preſerved from i imme 
diate ruin. 

I have done ſome amaller eres to this king- 


dom; but I can do no more. I have too many 


years upon me, and have too much ſickneſs. « T 


am out of favour at court, where I was well re- 
ceived, during two ſummers, fix and ſeven years 


ago. The governing people here do not love 
me. For, as corrupt as England is, it is an habi- 
tation of ſaints, in compariſon of Ireland. We: 


are all f|—s, and kn—s, and fools; and all, but: 


bithops and people in employments, beggars. 
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Phe caſſi of Ireland does not amount to 200, o00 l. 
The few honeſt men. among us are dead-hearted,, 
poor, and out of favour and power. 


Italked to two or three gentlemen of this Houſe 


of Commons, now itting here; and mentioning 
your ſcheme, ſhewed how very advantageous. it 


would be to: Ireland. They agreed with me; 
but ſaid; that if-ſuch a thing were propoſed, the 
members would. all go out, as at-a OY ey had: 


no concern in. 


I believe the people of Lapland or: the Hot- 


tentots, are not ſo miſerable a people as we; for 


oppreſſion, ſupported by. power, will infallibly in- 
troduce laviſh principles. Tam afraid, that, e- 
ven in England, your propoſal will come to no- 


thing. There is not virtue enough left among 


mankind. If your. ſcheme- ſhould paſs.into aa 
act, it will become a job: your languine temper 
will cool: r—s will be the only gainers. Party 
and faction will intermingle, and defeat the moſt 


eſſential parts of the whole deſign. Standing ar- 


mies, in times of peace, projects of exciſe, and 


bribing at elections are all you are like to be em- 


ployed in; not forgetting ſeptennial parliaments, 
directly nic the old Whig-principles, which. 


always have been mine. 


A. gentleman. of this kingdom, about thres 
years ago, joined with ſome others in. a fiſhery. 
here, in the northern parts: they advanced 200 1. 
by way of trial: they got men from Orkney to 


cure their fiſh, who underſtood it well. But the 


vulgar folks of Ireland are ſo lazy and ſo knaviſh, 
that: 
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that it turned to no account, nor would any bo= 


dy join with them: and ſo the matter fell, and 


they loſt two-thirds of their money. Oppreſſed 
beggars are always knaves; and, I believe, there 
hardly are any other among us. They had ra- 
ther gain a ſhilling by knavery, than five pounds 
by honeſt dealing. They loſt 30, ooo 1. a year for 
ever, in the time of the plague at Marſeilles,, 
when the Spaniards would have bought all their 

linen from Ireland: but the merchants and the 
weavers ſent over ſuch, abominable linen, that it 
was all returned back, or fold for a fourth part 
of the value. This is our condition, which you 
may pleaſe to pity, but never can mend. I wiſh 


you good ſucceſs with all my heart. I have al- 


ways loved good projects, but have always found 
them to miſcarry. I am, Sir, with true eſteem 
for your good intentions, | 


Tour molt. obedient ſervants. 


P. S. 1 would ſubſcribe my name, if I had not 
a very bad one; fol leave you to gueſs it. If & 


can be of any ſervice to you in this kingdom, E 


ſhall. be glad you will employ me. 
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Witten by Dr. SHERIDAN, 


LATINITAS. GR ATTANIANA. 


Do MIN E, 


T U cogitabas quod egi duram rem in intran- 
do judicium ſupra vinculum tuum, et qua- 
tuor claudendo mortgagias: non potui adjuvare 

id, quoniam eram valde durum poſitus ei pro 


nummum. Ego deſidero te tenere linguam, et 


ne tergum morde me aliquid longior; nam ſi facis, 
fupra meam animam te tundam deorſum primum 
tempus quod occurro te. Eſt pulchra res quod 
homo non poteſt rogare pro ſuo, quin vocas illum 


nomina, et das illi peſſimum verbum in ore tuo. 


Semel magis jubeo te tenere linguam, vel potes 
eſſe certus quod non frangam juramentum. Sum 
nunciatus quod uxor tuus ſimile ſapienti capit mag - 
nas libertates cum me; profecto illa habuit me- 


lior eſſe quietus, vel nunciabo illi ſuum ac cito ac 


video illam. Noſco valde bene tu potes gignere 
pecuniam a centum manibus, ſi places; igitur fac 
feſtinationem, nam diabolus cape me ſi famulabor 

unus⸗ 
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anus dies plus. Sic do te pulchram cautionem 
aſpicere ad teipſum, nam habebo te in carcere 


ante menſis it circa, fi non ſum ſolvitus. Prope 


eſt induſium, ſed propior eſt cutis ; et charitas in- 
eipit apud domum. Habeo novem infantes et 
uxor; non poſſum tenere illos ſupra nihil, et ora 
habebunt cibum. Sic neceſſitas habet nullum 
lex. Omnes ht res ſunt ſatis ctendere te mag- 
nus opus in quo ſum ; ideo dico te in brevi habe- 
bo pecuniam quodlibet quadrantem. Sum 
Tuus humilis famulus, | 
BLUNDERORIVS PETTIFOGGARIVS. | 


Sine me habere lineam vel ane ut ſeiam quid 
N e 


A L Ne IP Mel 


DOCTOR SHERIDAN: 


1 


AN A O 


[As the following is the only piece of the kind that 
perhaps ever was written ; wwe doubt not but the 
curious and polite, will find ſome agreeable enter- 
tainment in the an Hit.] 


11 us try ſigh may Do my nay, | 
N vain I vye am new pear am deſery "I 2 
late in night a tea. Dice eaſe force an ſpay 
| LOW 
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row hock eſſay a liquid no vye ake a claw dab- 
ble is. Tame puſs e'er it poſe ſtack come me 


a ſye low ſo fye a law dabb hitter a tea. Eaſt 


Bay ill lay a my cuz veſt err it a cer you dye tus. 
you teague o ſome; add ſome mum all tear ſock 
rates, ought a wriſt I days? Can toe carrmen I 


am become, here o I come, home &er I come. 


Egg o a mow tea; ſaid eaſe nay Sr does come 
add tea meet toe litter as tun on lay jays, neck 
aw dire veal is? Aw dye vye tea few is ſea a man 
tame you nigh us pew ell lay leap I dice I may, 
for mow ſay, faid paw pear I may, faid dive caſe 
may lye us place ſea bitt patt rye veſt row. | 
_ Codd add raiſe belly eat pace is at tin net, my 

high my nigh may like wet, neck raiſe awe jike 
as no vye. Sat is eaſt aw dye ray a ball I is. 


Wrecks bay nay valet, come rage in a eat inn fan 


tye buſs, eat aw lice is, pray ſip you ay ake witty 
ill us try: Said hock egg o nigh hill cur o, come 
paw lulPum may a matt; at egg o ill loſs mine 

Feel licks fort tea may ah: Sick dice it 
whore as I us: In tea jear vye tea ſeal err riſque 
pure us: I dame vye day, eat ſet her a, Dumb 
* row, r row. 


Some hew my lime us do mine afs I own is 


veſt ray. 


Vye like us. 


P. S. Ray ſea pye velt ram ape piſt 0 hab, 
quay caſt a Ragan: inn NE bufs. 
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Dr. S W I F I to Dr. 8 H E RI D A N. 


Domine, 


UDIVI * nad abra fœminæ nobills et mihi 
amicæ offendendo pedem ad paxillum vel 
ridicam, vel, ut alii dicunt, rutabulum; valde læ- 
ſit uropygium, et eſt miſerè catax. Novi ejus 
patrem, capitularem, et ſubleſtum, et carnarium, 


24s all the ds in this and the following Letter, which 


cauſe any difficulty, are extremely uncommon, we preſume it will 
not be amiſs to print a Gloſſary, in order to ſave our Readers 
the plague and trouble of turning over a Dictionary. 


Abra, a „ : Duod i fi t delicats, non vulgari Ancilla. 
Paxillus, a ſtake, pale, or poſt. 


Ridica, the prop of a vine, Cc. | 

Rutabulum, a maukin, a cole-rake to make clean an oven, an o- 
ven- ſwoop, a ſkealing- ſtick. 

Uropygium, the narroweſt and loweſt part of the chine, the rump. 

Catax, lame, hip-halt. 

Capitularis, a taz-gatherer, an exciſeman, 

Subleſtus, weak, feeble; of no eſteem or account. 

Carnarius, a butcher. 


Hornotinus, 
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qui furatus erat hornotinum per oſtium clathra- 
tum, et ut meruit, a vulgo occillatus. Pauper 


enim erat, gaunaco et decotibus veſtitus; perni- 
onibus claudicans laboravit. Frequentavit ſui fi= 


miles, propolas nempe, arilatores, cociones, imd 
ſaliſubſulos et labdas, omnes, ut meruerant, tribo- 
nibus veſtitos. 

Pridiè tabellio ad me attulit epiſtolam de ſtlata 
et catta in portu obrutis, unde miſer perdidi ca- 


diſcum ſtrobilorum plerum, duo hauſtra, calpar, 
decem N calignam, et, quod maximè dolet, 


crocotulam 


Hornotinus, a fawn or hind-calf. 

Clathratus, latticed, barred, grated. 

Occillo, to buffet, or beat and maul. 

Gaunacum, a thick ſhag rug to cover one with, an Iriſh mantle. 

Decotes, Tog# detritæ, garments worn bare. 7 

Pernio, a kibe on the heel. 

Propola, a huckſter, or retailer, a foreſtaller, a  regrater, & 

Arilator, a pedlar. h 

Cocio, a higler. 

Saliſubſulus, a ROE; any one who Aae and capers to 
muſic. 

Labda, any ſort of vile flthy raſcal. 

Tribon, a threadbare clock. 

Tabellio, a carrier of letters. 

Stlata, a float, a hoy, a flat-boat. 

Catta, nomen navis. 

Cadiſcus, a rundlet, a kilderkin, or little barrel, 

Strobilus, a pine-apple. 

Plerus, idem quod plenus. 

Hauſtrum, a bucket; alſo a kind of pot; or jug, to draw drink with, 

Calpar, an earthen veſſel, or tun. 

Scutella, any kind of diſh or platter. 

Calig na, as this word ſeems to be derived from x&xoy, Ig num, per- 
haps it 1 a large wooden bowl, 


Crocatula, 


1 
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crocotulam nuper uxori emptam, ſed ſpero me 
redhoſtiturum fore. 


Amicus noſter catulaſter lepidiſſimus hominum 


miferè vivit in domuncula veſcarum plena, profi- 


ciebus paſcitur, operando ſtrigans et conquini- 
ſcens, et turundis pullos paſcit in tuguriolo ſer - 
N pleno. _ 

Heſterna nocte cecidit terribiliffima labes man- 
tfla yu WHOS omnes implevit. 


* 


Sum humilifimus, E's 


| Orenela, a little 8 or 1low greens; 
Redboſtio, to requite a courteſy, to return like for like: But here i it 


may ſignify, To make a ee of = ſuch er N 
Catulaſter, a little whelp. 


Veſca, a cobwed. ite ee we 

Proficies, perhaps it may n a arb, or ale, give as 2 
preſent. TS: 

Strigo, to breathe, of reſt 3 in hes 40 FIRE or nd ſtill, as oxen 
ſometimes. do at plongh i in the middle of a furrow. 

Conquiniſco, to duck the head, to bow or bend the body, to ſtoop. 


Turunda, a pellet of bread, 2 or paſte, wherewith capons are 
crammed. 


| Serphus, a kind of vermin | like an ant. 


Labes, a great fall, or paſh of Fain or hail, Cc. 
Mantiſſa, qu. manutenſa, eo quod manu a Over-mea- 


ſure, advantage, the Seren ct or over-weight, | IRS Welch call 
it Mine. 


Inlex, inlices canales, gutters is weer. e nh, 


voor og OE 
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Is TR IN HARD. "LATIN, 


By DOCTOR SHERIDAN. 


Doerissher DECANE, 


RBUM ele ee elde 
lagonopono me fermè affecit, quo circa 
hoſtire veſtræ reverentiæ gerras aggredior. Quid 
mea refert fi uropygium abræ ignobilis fit læſum? 
Ejuſmodi etenim mulieres plerumque ſunt exbuæ, 


atque rimarum non minùs plenæ quam excerni- 
cula; profectò non mihi injucundum foret ſi tu 
eſſes illi iatraliptes. Si vero curam ſuſcipins, non 


abs | 


Forbas, Calidus, Serv. 8 2 . s Bol. 9 aliterca 
Ferbo, vel ſor uo, i. e, Fervee, hot, warm. 

Tabella, a letter, or epiſtle. 

Met hodium, a trick, a cheat, a cunning fetch, | 

Lagonoponos, a fretting to the.guts. 

Hoſtio, to recompenſe, to return like for like. | 


Gerre, hurdles, or twigs filled up with carth, for fortiſying a 


place; gabions, Cc. 
Exbue, tippling goſſips. 
Excerniculum, a ſieve. 


 datraliptes, a phyſician or re that cures by. ointmerts and 


frictions. 
one 


hdd 
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and 


itt, 


Tan? 


abs re fuerit illius crotaphitas arnbabus calid® 


manibus fricate ne fpiritus deficiant, atque inde 
porrò ad podicem deſcendens, poſtquam complu- 
tum aqui vitz feceris, applicueris emplaſtrum 
calligoni, mattiacarum tritarum, daucorum, ſuſ- 
ſitieteridis, gethyonum. Caveto interim ne tibi 
manus imuldftarerit, aut imbubinaverit, rn 
| PRO EY 1 9 


Crotaphite, the two muſcles that are in the temples. 

Complutus, wetted all over. | 

Calli igonum, way-graſs, knot-graſs. | 

Mattace, [pilz dict. quod præſtantiſſimæ apud Mattiacum Ger- 
maniæ oppidum conficerentur.] Soap-balls, . | 

Tritus, common, much uſed. 

Daucus, a kind of wild car rot. 

Suſfſttieteridis; As there is no ſuck wo as this to be found in 
the common Dictionaries, it is imagined to have been coined 
by Dr. Sheridan, when he' was writing this letter; in order to 
amuſe and puzzle his correſpondent : Or, if it be not too wild 

- conjecture, let us ſuppoſe the word to be thus divided, Suiz 
et Eridis ; and then it may refer to the reſt of the ingredients 
of the plaſter, and eſpecially to the ſevere poignancy of the 

onions, in the next and laſt article : And then perhaps, the 
latter part of the ſentence may be thus paraphraſtically inter- 
preted : © You might apply to the part affected a plaſter of 
& knot-grafs, common waſh-ball, wild carrot, and among the 
5 reſt of the ingredients, (for Zvooilog ſignifies a Compa- 

nion) *© by way of giving the whole a poignancy,” (for "Eprc 

ſisniſies a contention for victory) © you ſhould take care that a 
© mixture of onion predominate in the compoſition.” The 
word Urtica, in the following period, ſeems to favour this con 
jecture. 

Gethyon, a kind of onions, hollow leeks. 


Vnbulbito, to defile one's ſelf with any thing deteſtable. Vide 


Dictionary. 
Imbubino, to defile with any 4 abominable. Vide Didtionary, 


Parti ter, particularly, with exactneſs or fubtilty. 5 


Urtica 
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ter quandò prædicti ſpiritus urticam ſenſerit 3 ſed. 


ne forſan obliviſcaris, te moneo, ut pars crepidinis 


dorſi interior ſit fiſſiculanda. Memini illius pa- 
trem ex infimi plebis ruderatione gingrinatorem; 
lucuntes olim vendidit, admodum fuit procel- 
lulus, eximius autem pilicrepus; ſed ſalaconem 
atque doſonem nimiùm ſe oſtendendo, minuit 
hanc gloriam quam exercitiis meruit. Si vis ut 
noſtra denuò amicitia inaleſcat, te mecum cràs 
prandere prorito; habebis ſympinium vel applam 
vini non vulgaris abſque flocibus, cum cerviſia 


æquè pellucidum ac glaſum. Szpiſſime futabas 


in ædibus meis neque unquam inanias, de quibus 
| 0 mentionem 
Urtica, a nettle, or any tickling pain Rue the fling of a nettle. 


Crepido, dorſi crepida, the rump. 
Fiſſfeulundus, to be cleft, or cut open. 


Ruderatio, rubbiſh. 


Gingrinator, a piper or minſtrel. 


Lucuns, a kind of meat, or rather ſome baked thing; a ſpice-cake. 


Pilicrepus, a ball-player. 

Salacon, a great boaſter, who, being extremely poor, would, be 

| thought very rich. 3 

Dojo, a great promiſer, but who, does. nothing. 

Inaleſco, ut Coaleſco, to. grow together, to ſtick one to 1 

Prorito, to provoke, ſtir up, egg on. | 

Sympinium, a kind of wooden veſſel for wine, uſed, of old in their 
holy rites and divine ſervices 3 a ſtone jug, or acer 3 2 drink- 
ing cup. 

Appia, ab ad et leo, ut ſit vas 5 quod ſabinde impletur et depletr, | 
blind of vellel 2d at table. | 

Floces, pl. the dregs or lees of wine. I 


Cerviſia, vel Cereviſia, Cerealis, liquor, ale, beer, Ec. 
Gleſum, a kind of amber. 


| Futo, to blame. or reprove.. 


Tpanic, emptineſſes, oobwebs. 3 nn 
. fe Vegmens 


* 3 
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'e, 


be 


mentionem in epiſtolà veſtrà feciſti, in ulla noſtra- 
rum conſpexiſti eamerarum. Heſterno die nimi- 


um ambulando flegmine laboro, quod ex ſtoma- 
chi ventoſitate eveniſſe comperio, ideoque mag- 
nam git quantitatem, ut poſtico mn deg- 


lutire ſtatuo. 


Sum tibi bumillimus, Te. 


Fi 
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M aninflammation or Kelle in the legs; * by” oer 
much walking. 

Git, vel Gith, indecl. a kind of ales wal ſeed, 

Poſticum, a back-door, 

Manacus, a month. 
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No. 232. . SATURDAY, Dec. Ia, * 


PHE following article, which hath lately ap- | 
peared in the news-papers, deſerveth our. 
immediate conſideration, vi. 

They write from Dublin, that an officer from 
every. regiment in the French ſervice is arrived 
there, in order to raiſe recruits for their reſpec- 
tive corps; which is not to be done in a clandeſ- 
tine manner, as formerly, (when ſeveral perfons 
ſuffered death for it) but publicly. Theſe gentle- 


men are to diſperſe themſelves into the ſeveral 
counties, where they have the beſt intereſt; and 


a field- officer 1s to reſide conſtantly at Dublin, to 
hear all complaints which may be made by any 
of the recruits againſt their officers; and alſo to 


prepare for ſending them off. Count Broglio hath 


been ſoliciting an order, to this purpoſe, theſe- 
two years,” 


When I firſt read this account in the public 


prints, I looked upon it as a common piece of 


falſe intelligence, and was in full expectation of 


ſeeing it contradicted in the next day's papers, 


according to frequent cuſtom ; but having 
ſince heard it confidently 0 to be true, 
n I can SR yer believe it, eſpecially 

28 
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as to every part,) the duty which! II owe my 


_ country, and my zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhments 


oblige me to take ſome notice of an affair, which E 


_ apprehend: to be of, very great importance to both: 


It will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to give 
the reader a ſhort account of the nature of theſs 
troops, as they are now eſtabliſhed in France. 

They confiſt, as we have been informed, of 
one regiment of horſe, and ſive regiments of 
foot, all doubly or trebly officered; ſo that they are, 


of themſelves, a very conſiderable body of men. 


But their number is the leaſt point to be con- 


f idered: in this affair, There are other eircum- 


ſtances, which render theſe troops infinitely more 


formidable to Great Britain, They are not only 


all Roman- Catholicks, but the moſt dangerous 


of that communion, with reſpect to us; I mean, 


Roman-Catholick ſubjects of our own-dominions, 


many; of whom have been obliged to fly their na- 


tive country on account of rebellions and conſpi- 
racies, in which they have been engaged; and 
all. of them devoted, by inclination, by intereſt, 


| by conſcience,,, by every motive human and di- 


vine, to the ſervice of the Pretender, in oppoſi- 
tion to the ee ſucceſſion 1 in _ Wenn 8 
royal family. A eget 12 771 
To chis we may add, that hon, are ; generallye 
nen, the beſt forces in the French ſervice; that 
they have always behaved themſelves as ſuch in 
the late wars; and are commanded by officers of 
approved courage, as well as —_ _ and: ex- 
pericuge in military. affairs. 
10 
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It is faid likewiſe, that the ſerjearits; eorporals, 
thr private men are ſo well ſeaſoned to danger, 
and expert in their duty, that by a gradual pro- 
motion, they could furniſh officers for a very for- 
midable ny,” in caſe * _ e enge, or 
inſurrection on: 

In the nett bez it with not * improper x to 


| examine rhis affair with regard+to our laws. 


Tt is made felony byact of padisment in e. 
land, for any ſubje& of that kingdom to enliſt 


himſelf, or to enliſt others, in the ſervice of any 


foreign ſtate; and it is well known that multi- 


tudes of i wretehvs have ſuffered death pen 
that account | 


We know it may be ſaid, was a power i ON re- 


ferved to his Majeſty, by a elauſe in that act, to 


diſpenſe with it, by granting any foreign prince 
a licence to raiſe forces in his dominions, and 


eee his eee roter ey rp of 


the law. 
Althouguli it is er froth my hehe to diſpute 


any of his Majeſty's legal prerogatives, or to call 


the wiſdom of the legiſlature in queſtion, yet I 
muſt take the liberty to obſerve, that ſuch powers 
have been ſometimes granted out of complaiſance 
to the crown, that the prince” s hands may not be 
abſolutely tied up, and in full confidenee that 
they will never be exerted but for the benefit of 
this nation, or poſſibly of ſome proteſtant ally, 
upon great emergencies of ftate. The exerciſe 
of the prerogative in theſe cafes, is therefore 
ag a prudential * which is left to the dif- 
cretion 
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eretion of the prince and his miniflers;: who 
ought always to be ſuppoſed. the. beſt judges of 
theſe affairs: and therefore, how ridiculous. would 
it be to ſend to the attorney-general for his opinion 
in ſuch a caſe, who can be a competent judge of no- 
thing but the legality of it, and whether the af- 
fair be actionable or not? But miniſters ought to 
regulate their conduct, in theſe reſpects, accor- 
ding to the ſituation of affair, ny the Levers 
of government. 
1 muſt therefore hou leave to a the pre- 
ſent ſubject, of the Irib forces, i in this light. 

It will not be denied, I preſume; that a licence 
to recruit Roman-Catholick regiments of Engliſh 
ſubjects, i in foreign-ſervice, and inthe intereſt of a 
pretender to the crown (which is death by the law, 
without his Majeſty's permiſſion) is a favour of a 
very extraordinary nature, and ought to be attend- 
ed with ſome extraordinary cireumſtances. I con- 
feſs that I can ſee no ſuch extraordinary circum- 
ſtances at preſent; unleſs it ſhould be ſaid that 
this favour was granted, in order to engage our 
good allies in the demolition. of. Dunkirk 5 but L 
hope they have more generoſity than to inſiſt upon 
ſuch hard terms for the effectual performance of 
that, which they are obliged by treaty to do. 1 
am ſure, ſuch conditions ſeem unreaſonable on 
our part, after we have made them ſo many other 
conceſſions; particularly with relation to the flag 
and Santa Lucia; which, I think, are ſuſſicient to 
make thamcomply with all our. demands, With- 
e e t ns e,, 
"i | 
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out expecting any farther enn, de even deren. 
erogations of friendſhip, - 
Perhaps my adverſaries: (if W hn nity con- 
ceit) may take an opportunity of ridiculing me 
for writing in this ſtrain: but as it ſometimes ſer- 
veth their turn to make me a great man, and to 
argue againſt me as ſuch, Iwill for once fuppoſe 
myſelf ſo; and, methinks, if Þ had the honour 
of being but half an hour in that ſtation, I could 
reaſon againſt ſuch an order, for the good of my 
king and my country, in the following manner: 
1. Theſe troops have always been made uſe of, 
whenever there hath been any attempt in favour 
of the pretender; and indeed they are, upon ma- 
ny accounts; the fitteſt for this purpoſe, They 
are our fellow ſubjects; they ſpeak our language; 
are acquainted with our manners; and do not 
raiſe that averſion in the people, which they na- 
turally conceive againſt other foreign troops, who 
underſtand neither. I am afraid I may add, 
that they are kept up, for this purpoſe, in entire 
regiments, without fuffering them to be mixed 
with the troops of any other nation. It is well 
known, at leaſt, that they ſupplied the late king 
James with a nurſery of ſoldiers, who were al - 
ways ready for his ſervice, whenever any oppor- 
tunity offered itſelf for his reſtoration; and that 
at this time the pretender is always thie bait made 
uſe' of by their officers to raiſe recruits. © They 
never mention the king of France, or the king of 
Spain, upon theſe occaſions ; but liſt the poor 
wretches under an affurance, that they are enter- 
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ed inte dheorejas: of him, hem the) calbxheit 
natural: and rightful king. Iwill not ſiiſpsCithe | 
preſent fidelity-af-France, andtheir,cordialitytothe 


proteſtant eſtabliſnment; yet methinks we might 


eaſily excuſe ourſelves from furniſhing them with 
inftruments, which they mayiemploy againſt us, 
whenever ambition, or reaſons of ſtate, ſhall. diſ- 
ſolve their preſent engagements, and induct 
them to e ſpouſe the cauſe of the pretender again. 

2. It is very probable: that chis. catholic majeſty 
(who hath like wiſe ſeveral regiments of this kind 


in his ſervice) will expect the ſame favour of re- 


cruiting them in Jreland; and that he may, in 


caſe of refuſal, make it a pretence, at any time, 


for quarrelling with us, interrupting our com- 
merce, and diſturbing us again in the poſſeſſion 
of Gibraltar: And here it is proper juſt to take 
notice, that theſe troops did his eatholie majeſty 
the moſt eminent ſervice in the laſt ſiege of that 


| important place. He may complain, perhaps, 
of our partiality io France, and alledge, that Wwe 


do nat treat Spain in the ſame manner e expect 
to be treated: by them, as one Hos the! moſt ande 
ed nations. 


3. The kingdom of bt emen Aten 5 


time, in a very ill condition to admit of any ſuch 
draughts out of her dominions. She chath been 
already ſo nuch exhauſted by the voluntary tranf- 
portation of multitudes of her inhabitants, (Who 
have been prevailed upon, by the calamities of 
their own country, to 'ſeek their bread in other 
Parts of the world) chat the interpoſition of par- 
911 lament 
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Tiament was found neceſſary to put a ſtop to It x 
and ſhall: we Tuffer any foreign power to drain 


Her ſtill farther, under ſuch circumſtances; eſpe- 
cially in this manner, and for this purpoſe? I do 


mot hear that this licence is confined to any parti- 
cular number of men. It is confeſſed, I think, 


that they want above two thouſand men to com- 


plete their corps: and, who knoweth but they may 
deſign to raiſe a great many more than they care 
to own; or even to form ſome new regiments of 
theſe troops? But ſuppoſing they are confined to 


A certain number of recruits, and that Ireland 


were in a capacity to ſpare them; it is well 


known how eaſily ſuch limitations are evaded, and 


how, difficult it is to know when people conform 


exactly to the terms of their commiſfion., This 


was ſufficiently explained in the late famous con- 
troverſy, concerning Mr. Wood's: patent for ſup- 


plying Ireland with a particular ſum of copper 
halfpence; and the arguments upon that ſubject 


may be applied to this, with ſome allowances for 
the difference between the two caſes. It may, per- 


Haps, be ſaid likewiſe, that all the vigilance of 


the miniſtry hath been hitherto found ineffec- 


tual to prevent the French from clandeſtinely re- 
cruiting theſe regiments with J1r:/þ catholics; and, 
therefore, that we may as well allow them to do 


it openly ; nay, that it is our intereſt fo let them 


. .purge Ireſund of her popiſh inhabitants ab much 
as they pleaſe. But I deny this, for ſeveral rea- 


ſons, which I ſhall mention preſently: and if it 


were really the caſe, chat the French can at any 
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Yime recruit theſe troops clandeſtinely, I cannot 
fee any reaſon why they ſhould ſolicit an order 


ſo preſſingly, for two years together, to do it o- 
penly, unleſs they have ſome other deſign. Ought 
not even this conſideration to put us a little upon 
our guard? and is it not a tacit confeſſion, that 
theſe troops are thought to be of more importance 
to them than we ought to wiſh? Beſides, are we 
to licence and authoriſe a miſchievous practice, 


becauſe we cannot totally prevent it? Every one 


juſtly applauded | his Majeſty's ſingular firmneſs 
and reſolution, in ſupporting the rights of his 
German ſubjects, when an attempt was made to 
ſeduce ſome of them into the king of Prinſſia's 
ſervice, although perhaps it is impoſſible to pre- 
vent that practice entirely. We all remember 
that the enliſting a miller's ſon, and a few other 
ordinary peaſants, occaſioned ſuch a miſunderſtand- 
ing between the two crowns, as proceeded. almoſt 
to a rupture. Nor was the zeal of the English 
parliament backward on this occaſion; but, on 
this conſideration, amongſt others, refolved to 


keep up a body of 12,000 Heſſian troops in our 
pay, which have already coſt us above a million 
of money. I am confident, therefore, that the 


ſame paternal care will always influence his- Ma- 
jeſty to guard and protect his Britiſb ſubjects in 
the fame manner; and if any meaſure ſhould be 
taken, which ſavours too much of the French 


| Intereſt, and ſeemeth of dangerous confequence 


to the intereſt of his family, the world can im- 
pute it to nothing but the deceitful repreſentations 
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of thoſe who lie under ſuch particular obligations 
to the court of France, that they can refuſe them 
nothing. | 

4. Such a licence ſeemeth to give encourage- 
ment to the people of Ireland to continue Roman» 
Catholics; ſince they are ſure to meet with a pro- 
viſion both in the French and Spaniſh ſervice z 
whereas, we always reje& them in our troops, 
and abſolutely prohibit our officers to recruit in 
Jreland. Now, although it may not be fafe to 
truſt them in our armies z yet certainly we ought 


not to give the leaſt encouragement to their en- 


tering into foreign ſervice ; eſpecially into ſuch 
compact bodies as theſe regiments. And here it 
will not be amiſs to relate a ſtory, much to the 
honour of an Engliſb nobleman, who hath alſo one 


of the largeſt eſtates in Ireland of any man in the 


kingdom. When he went to viſit the invalids in 
France, a place in the nature of our Chelſea col- 
lege here, all the 1r:/þ officers and ſoldiers of that 
hoſpital drew. out in a body to do him particular 
honours. We can make no queſtion that their 
chief view was to have ſome preſent from his 
lordſhip : but, though he hath an heart as well diſ- 
poſed to generous charity as any man, and a purſe 


well able to anſwer the dictates of it; yet, out 


of regard to his country, for which he hath like- 


wiſe the moſt diſintereſted zeal, his anſwer to 


them was only this: * Gentlemen, I am very 
ſenfible of the honour you have done me, and 
heartily. pity your misfortunes 3 but as you have 
drawn them upon yourſelves, by ſerving againſt 

| | 8 | | your 
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your country, you muſt not expect any relief or 
reward from me, for having ſuffered in a ſervice, 
in which I wiſh you had never engaged. " 

5. Is there not ſome reaſon to apprehend that 


this licence may, at one time or other, prove. a 
ſnare to that country, and draw many people in- 


to their deſtruction? for, unleſs it is made per- 
petual, it cannot be ſuppoſed that all the poor 
ignorant wretches in the kingdom ſhould be ap- 
prized how Jong this licence is to be in force; or 


when they may liſt with impunity, and when they 
may not. Beſides, as it may be preſumed that 


theſe officers will never go, for the future, upon 


ſuch errands, without ſome pretended orders, 
when the real one is expired; ſo they will find it 


no difficult matter to impoſe ſuch a counterfeit 
upon illiterate people; who may thus incur the 
penalties of the law, without knowing any thing 
of the matter. Such a method of providing for 
perſons, whoſe principles render them unſervice- 
able in our army, is indeed a little more charitable 


than a late “ project for preventing 1ri/þ children 
from being ſtarved, by fatting them up, and ſel- 


ling them to the batcher. 

6. I have often heard that theſe troops ave 
been made uſe of, in parliament, as an argument 
for keeping up a ſtanding army in England; and 
I think we need not take any meaſures to render 
that argument ſtronger. God knows, there are too 
many arguments always ready upon ſuch occaſions. 

I might inſiſt upon ſome other points, which 

O o 2 this 
85 See Vol. IV. p. 3385 | 
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this affair naturally ſuggeſteth to a conſidering 
mind; particularly the danger of ſuffering ſeveral 


Lotion Iriſh Papilts, in foreign ſervice, to diſ- 
perſe themſelves into thoſe counties where they 
have the beſt intereſt, and to ſtroll about Ireland a- 


mongſt their relations and old acquaintance, of 
the ſame principles with themſelves. Are we 
ſure that they will not make a bad uſe of this li- 


berty, by enquiring into the ſtrength of their par- 


ty, by giving them hopes, and taking an oppor- 
tunity to concert meaſures for the advantage of 
their cauſe? Have we no reaſon to apprehend 
that they may endeavour to raiſe ſeamen as well 


as ſoldiers, under colour of this order? or engage 
great numbers of their countrymen to tranſport 


themſelves over to the French colonies and plan- 


tations in the Wet. Indies, which are already 


grown formidable to the trading intereſt of Great- 
Britain in thoſe parts? 


But whatever may be the motives to ſuch wn - 


extraordinary favour, or the conſequences of it, 


I am ſure it is the ſtrongeſt mark of our confi- 


dence in France, and ſuch an one as, I believe, 


they would not place in us, upon any occaſion. 


1 will illuſtrate this by a parallel caſe. 
The French proteſtants, who fled over hither 
from a perſecution on account of religion, never 


diſcovered any principles, which were incompatible 


with the civil government of France, nor ever ſet 
up any pretender to the preſent Royal Family of 
that kingdom ; and yet, if we ſhould think fit to 
form any conſiderable number of them into com- 

plete, 
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plete, diſtin regiments, to be compoſed of 
French proteſtants only, and commanded by 
French officers, without any incorporation of Bri- 
zi/þ ſoldiers z, I fancy it would give our good Al- 
lies ſome umbrage. But I am almoſt confident, 


that they would never permit us to ſend over a 
Proteſtant French officer from every regiment to 
recruit their reſpective corps, by diſperſing them 


ſelves into thoſe provinces. where they have the 
beſt intereſt; or ſuffer a field officer, in Eagliſs 


pay, to aſide conſtantly 1 in Paris, and exerciſe a. 
fort of martial law in the capital of their domi- 


nions; I ſay, they would hardly ſuffer this, even 
though our ambafladors ſhould ſolicit ſuch an or- 
der, with. the utmoſt applications for twenty years 
togetbe. 

And yet the caſe of the Trif thn is much 
ſtronger with reſpect to us. 'They do not differ 
with us only in matters of religion; but hold 
principles abſolutely deſtructive of our. civil go- 
vernment; and are generally looked upon abroad: 
as a ſtanding army, kept on. foot to levee the Pre- 
tender upon any occaſion. 5 

I mult aſk a queſtion or two, which 3 
offer themſelves in this place. 

What power is this field - officer to exerciſe dur- 
ing his reſidence in Dublin? Is the French mar- 
tial law to take place, if any of theſe recruits: 


ſhould happen to repent of what they have done, 


and think fit to deſert ? 
Troops are generally armed as ſoon as they are: 
liſted. Is this rule to be obſerved in the preſent: 
O o 3 a _ caſe? 
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caſe? If fo, another queſtion oecurreth. It hath: 
been found neceſſary, for the ſecurity of Ireland, 

to reſtrain all Roman Catholicks from wearing or 
keeping any arms in their houſes. I aſk, there- 
fore, whether the authority of this licence is to 


ſuperſede the laws of the land? I may go farther. . 
The garriſon of Dublin ſeldom conſiſteth of a- 


bove 800 men ſor the duty of the place. Sup- 
poſing double that number of popiſh recruits 
ſhould be brought thither, in order to be viewed 
by their field- officer, will it be ſaid that there is 


no juſt apprehenſion of danger? But as theſe ſug- 
geſtions may appear to be founded on the infide- 


lity of France (a caſe not to be en at pre- 
ſent) I will preſs them no farther. | 


I muſt however repeat it, that this order is the 
fulleſt demonſtration of the confidence we repoſe 


in them : and I hope they will ſcorn to make any 


bad uſe of it. But if it were poſſible to ſuſpect 
that they could have any defign to play the knave 
with us, they could not wiſh for a better oppor- 


tunity to.promote it, than by ſuch a power as is 
now ſaid to be put into their hands. 


J hope my remarks on this article of news will 
not be conſtrued in a Facobite ſenfe, even by the 
molt proſtitute ſcribblers of the preſent times: 
but 1 muſt beg leave to expoſtulate a little with 
the public on that mean and infamous practice, 
which theſe writers have lately uſed, in explain- 
ing ſome of my papers into treaſonable libels z 


taking an occaſion from hence to appear formally 


in defence of the throne, and laying it down, as 
a point 


int 


F 
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. point granted, that there is an actual, coneerted 
deſign, of ſetting aſide the preſent eſtabliſhment. 
This is a practice which may be of great ſervice 
to the real enemies to the preſent government; 
and every Jacobite in the kingdom may make uſe 
ol it, to publiſh the moſt explicit invectives on the 
king and his government, under the pretence of 
interpreting the implicit deſign of other writings. 
It is a practice, which never was allowed of till 
now, and ought never to be allowed; for what= - 
ever may be the ſecret meaning of any author, 
ſuch explanations are certainly libels, which may 


have a very bad effect upon weak minds, and are 
puniſhable by the laws, without any extraordinary 
methods of: conſtruction. Theſe writers ought to 
remember the caſe of Sir Richard Steele, who 
publiſhed the Pretender's declaration, at the be- 


ginning of the late reign, with an anſwer annex» 
.ed; and although he did it with a very good de- 
ſign, yet it was univerſally allowed to be contrary 
to law; and, if his principles of loyalty had not 
been very well known, might have involved him 


in a ſevere proſecution. I ſhall- make no reflec- 


tions on thoſe, who eneourage ſuch» ſcandalous 


explanations; and thoſe, who are hired to 
do it, are beneath my notice. Let them empty 
all the trite common-places-of ſervile, injudicious 
flattery, and endeavour to make their court by 
| ſuch nauſeous, diſhoneſt adulation, as, I am ſure, 
gives the moſt offence to thoſe perſons to whom 
it is paid. Let them throw as much foul dirt at 
me OE pleaſe. * them charge me with 
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deſigns, which never entered into my thoughts, 
and cannot juſtly be imputed to me from any 
part of my conduct. God knoweth my heart, I 
am as zealous for the welfare of the preſent Roy- 
al Family, as the moſt ſordid of theſe ſycophants. 
E am ſenſible, that our happineſs. dependeth on 
the , ſecurity of his Majeſty's . title, and the 
preſervation of the preſent government, upon 


thoſe principles, which eſtabliſhed them at the 


late glorious Revolution; and which, I hope, will 
continue to aCtuate the ht of Britons to the 
lateſt generations. Theſe have always been my 
principles; and whoever will give himſelf the 


trouble of looking over the courſe of theſe papers, 


will be convinced that they have been my guide: 


but Iam a blunt, plain-dealing, old man, who. 


am not afraid to ſpeak. the. truth; and as I have 
no reliſh for flattery myſelf, I ſcorn to beſtow it 
en others. I have not, however, been ſparing. of 
juſt praiſe, nor ſlipt any ſeaſonable opportunity to 
diſtinguiſh the royal virtues of their preſent Ma- 
jeſties. More than this I cannot doz and more- 
than this, I hope, will not be expected. Some 
of my expreſſions, perhaps, may have been thought 
too rough and unpoliſhed for the climate of a 
eourt; but they flowed purely from the ſincerity 
of my heart; and the freedom of my writings. 
hath neacended from my zeal for the intereſt of. 
my king and my country. 

With regard to my adverſaries, I will leave e- 
very impartial reader to judge, whether, even in 


private. life, that man is not moſt to be depended 
upon, 
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-upon, who, being inwardly convinced of the great 
and good qualities of his friend, never loadeth 
him with fulſome flatteries ; but takes the honeſt 
liberty of warning him againſt the meaſures of 


thoſe who are endeavouring to miſlead him. The 


caſe is much ſtronger in public life; and a crown 
15 beſet with ſo many difficulties, that even a 


prince of the moſt conſummate wiſdom is not al- 
ways ſufficiently guarded againſt the dangers, 
which ſurround him, from the ſtratagems of art- 
ful miniſters, or the blunders of weak ones. Both 
of them may be equally bad miniſters, and pur- 
ſue the ſame methods of ſupporting themſelves, 


by flattering him into meaſures which tend to | 


bis deſtruction. = 


But it is time to draw to a concluſich: gen 1 | 
can only add, that if I were really engaged in 
any deſign, contrary to the intereſt of the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, I ſhould have ſate down contented, 


and ſeeretly rejoiced at the affair, which occaſion- 


ed this paper, inſtead of giving k and the 


reader ſo much trouble. 
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SIR, 


1 DETEST 8 your papers, beraufe Lam 


not of your principles, and becauſe I cannot 
endure to be convinced. Yet, I was prevailed on 


to peruſe your CRAFT Ts MAN of December the 
T2th, wherein I diſcover you to be as great an e- 


nemy of this country, as you are of your own: 
You are pleaſed to reflect on a project I propoſed 


of making the children of 7: parents to be uſe- 


ful to the public, inſtead of being burthenſome; 


and you venture to aſſert, that your own ſcheme 


is more charitable, of not permitting our popiſh 
natives to be liſted in the ſervice of any foreign 
prince. | 

Perhaps, Sir, you may not have heard of any 
kingdom ſo unhappy as this, both in their im- 
ports and exports. We 1mport a fort of goods, 
of no intrinſic value, which it coſteth us above 
forty thouſand pounds a year to dreſs, and ſcour, 


and polith, which altogether do not yield one 
penny — and we annually export above 


ſe ven 
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ſeven hundred thouſand, pounds a year in ano- 
ther kind of goods, for which we receive not one 
ſingle farthing in return; even the money paid 
for letters ſent in tranſacting this commerce 
being all returned to England. But now, when 
there is a molt lucky opportunity offered to begin 
a trade, whereby this nation will ſave many thou- 
ſand pounds a year, and England be a prodigious 


gainer, you are pleaſed, without a call, officiouſ- a 
ly and maliciouſſy to interpoſe with very frivol · 
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It is well known, that, about ſixty years ago, 
the exportation of live cattle from hence to Eng- 
land was of great benefit to both kingdoms, un- 


til that branch of traſfick was ſtopt by an act of 
parliament on your ſide, whereof you have ſuffi- 


cient reaſon to repent. Upon which account, 


when another act paſſed your parliament, forbid- 
ding the exportation of live men to any foreign 
country, you were ſo wiſe to put in a clauſe, al- 


lowing it to be done by his Majeſty's permiſſion, 


under his ſign manual, for which, among other 
great benefits granted to Ireland, we are infinite- 


ly obliged to the Brizih legiſlature. Yet this 
very grace and favour, you, Mr. D' Anvers, whom 


we never diſobliged, are endeavouring to pre- 


vent; which, I will take upon me to ſay, is a ma- | 


nifeſt mark of your diſaffection to his Majeſty, a 


want of duty to the miniſtry, a wicked de- 


ſign of oppreſſing this kingdom, and a traiterous 


attempt to leſſen the ade and manufaQures of 


England. | 


Our 


= 
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Our trueſt and beſt Ally, the moſt Chriſtian 


Ring, hath obtained his Majeſty's licence, purſu- 


ant to law, to export from hence ſome thouſand 
bodies of healthy, young, living men, to ſupply 
his Iriſh regiments. The king of Spain, as you 
aſſert yourſelf, hath deſired the ſame civility, and 


ſeemeth to have at leaſt as good a claim. Suppo- 
fing then that theſe two potentates will only de- 
fire leave to carry off ſix thouſand men between 
them to France and Spain, then, by computing the 


maintenance of a tall, hungry Triſh man, in food 
and cloaths, to be only at five pounds a head, 
here will be thirty thouſand pounds per annum ſa- 
ved clear to the nation; for they can find no o- 
ther employment at home, beſide begging, rob- 
bing, or ſtealing. But, if thirty, forty, or fifty 
thouſand, (which we could gladly ſpare) were 
ſent on the ſame errand, what an immenſe bene- 
fit muſt it be to us! and, if the two princes, in 
whoſe ſervice they were, ſhould happen to be at 
war with each other, how ſoon would thoſe re- 
cruits be Aeſtroyed ; then what a number of 
friends would the Pretender loſe, and what a 


number of popiſh enemies all true proteſtants get 


rid of! Add to this, that then, by ſuch a practice, 
the lands of Ireland, that want hands for tillage, 


muſt be employed in grazing, which would fink 


the price of wool, raw hides, butter, and tallow, 
fo that the Eng/i/h might have them at their own 
rates; and, in return, ſend us wheat to make our 
bread, denen to brew our drink, and oats for our 


horſes, without any labour of our own. 
5 ten 
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Upon this occaſion, I 'defire humbly. to offer a 
. heme, which, in my opinion, would beſt an- 
ſwer the true intereſts of both kingdoms : for, al- 


though I bear a moſt tender, filial affection for 
England, my dear native country; yet, I cannot 
deny but this noble ifland hath a great ſhare in 


my love and eſteem, nor can 1 expreſs how much 
I defire to fee it flouriſh in trade and opulence, 
even beyond its preſent happy condition. 
The profitable land of this kingdom is, I 
think, uſually computed at ſeventeen millions of 


acres, all which I propoſe to be wholly turned to 


grazing. Now, it is found by experience, that 


one grazier and his family can manage two thou- 


ſand acres. Thus, fixteen millions eight hun- 
dred thouſand acres may be managed by eight 
thouſand four hundred families, and the fraction 


of two hundred thouſand acres will be more than 


ſufficient for cabins, out-houſes, and potatoed 


gardens ; becauſe, it is to be underſtood, that 
corn of all forts muſt be ſent to us from England. 


Theſe eight thouſand four hundred families 


may be divided among the four provinces, accor- 
ding to the number of houſes in each province; 


and making the equal allowance of eight to a fa- 


mily, the number of inhabitants will amount to 
ſixty-ſeven thouſand two hundred ſouls; to theſe 
we are to add a ſtanding army of twenty-thou- 


ſand Engliſh, which, together with their trulls, 
their baſtards, and their horſe-boys, will, by a 
groſs computation, very near double the account, 


and be very ſufficient for the defence and graze 
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ing of the kingdom, as well as to enrich our 
neighbours, expel popery, and keep out the Pre- 
tender. And, leſt the army ſhould be at a loſs 
for buſineſs, I think it would be very prudent to 
employ them in collecting the public taxes for 
paying themſelves and the civil liſt, 

I adviſe, that all the owners of theſe lands 
ſhould live conſtantly in England, in order to 
learn politeneſs, and qualify themſelves for em- 
ployments : but for fear of increaſing the natives 
in this iſland, that an annual draught, according 
to the number born every year, be exported to 
whatever prince will bear the carriage; or tranſ- 
planted to the Engliſb dominions on the Amerie 
can continent, as a ſcreen between his Majeſty” 8 
Engliſh ſubjects and the ſavage Indians. 

I adviſe likewiſe, that no commodity whatſo- 
ever, of this nation's growth, ſhould be ſent to a- 
ny other country, except England, under the pe- 
nalty of high treaſon ; and that all the ſaid com- 
modities ſhall be ſent in their natural ſtate, the 
hides raw, the wool uncombed, the flax in the 
ſtub ; excepting only fiſh, butter, tallow, and 
whatever elſe will be ſpoiled in the carriage. On 
the contrary, that no goods whatſoever ſhall be 
imported hither, except from England, under the 
ſame penalty: that England ſhould be forced, at 
their own rates, to fend us over cloaths ready 
made, as well as ſhirts and ſmocks to the ſoldiers 
and their trulls; all iron, wooden, and earthen- 
ware; and whatever furniture may be neceſſary 
for the cabins of graziers, with a ſufficient 

quantity 
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quantity of gin, and other ſpirits, for thofe who 


can afford to get drunk on holydays. | 
As to the civil and eccleſiaſtical adminiſtra- 
tion, which I have not fully conſidered, I can 


ſay little; only, with regard to the latter, it is 
plain, that the article of paying tythes for ſupport- 


ing ſpeculative opinions in religion, which is {o 
unſupportable a burthen to. all. true proteſtants, 


and to moſt churchmen, will be very much leſ- 
ſened by this expedient ; becauſe dry cattle. pay 


nothing to the ſpiritual hireling, any more than 
imported corn; fo that the induſtrious ſhepherd 


and cow-herd may fit, every man under his 


own blackberry-buſh, and his own potatoe-bed, 


whereby this happy ifland will become a new Ar 


eadin. 


I do likewiſe propoſe, that no money ; ſhall be 
uſed in Jreland, except what is made of leather, 
which likewiſe ſhall be coined. in England, and 


imported; and that the taxes ſhall be levied out 
of the commodities we export for England, and 


there turned into money for his Majeſty's: uſe; 
and the rents to landlords: diſcharged in the ſame 
manner. This will be no manner of grievance z 


for we already ſee it very praCticable to live with. 
out money, and thall be more convinced of it e- 
very day. But whether paper ſhall continue 


to ſupply that defect, or whether we ſhall hang 
up all thoſe who. profeſs the trade of bankers, 
(which latter Tam rather inchned to) muſt be 
left to the conſideration of wiſer politicians. 
That which maketh me more zealouſly bent 
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upon this ſcheme, is my deſire of living in amity 
with our neighbouring brethren ; for we have al- 
ready tried all other means, without effect, to 
that bleſſed end: and, by the courſe of meaſures. 


taken for ſome years paſt, it ſhould ſeem that we 


are all agreed in the point. 

This expedient will be of great advantage to 
both kingdoms, upon ſeveral accounts: for, as to 
England, they have a juſt claim to the balance of 


trade on their fide with the whole world; and 


therefore our anceſtors and we, who conquered 
this kingdom for them, ought, in duty and grati- 
tude, to let them have the whole benefit of that 


conqueſt to themſelves; eſpecially, when the 


conqueſt was amicably made, without blood- 
ſhed, by ſtipulation between the 1r:/þ princes and 
Henry II. by which they paid him, indeed, not e- 


qual homage with what the electors of Germany do 


the emperor, but very near the ſame that he did to 
the king of France for his French dominions. 
In conſequence of this claim from England, 


that kingdom may very reafonably demand the 
benefit of all our commodities in their natural 
growth, to be manufactured by their people, and 


a ſufficient quantity of them for our uſe to be re- 
turned hither fully manufactured. 

This, on the other ſide, will be of great benefit 
to our inhabitants che graziers, when time and 
labour will be too much taken up in manuring 
their ground, feeding their cattle, ſheering their 
ſheep, and ſending over their oxen fit for ſlaugh- 
ter; to which eee they are turned by 


nature, . 
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nature, as deſcended 3 the 8 whoſe diet 
they are {ill ſo fond of. So Virgil deſcribeth it: 


Et lac concretum cum ſanguine bibit equino. 


Which, in Eugliſs, is bonnyclabber *, mingled 


with the blood of horſes, as they formerly did, 


until about the beginning of the laſt century, when 
luxury, under the form of politeneſs, beginning 
to ereep in, they changed the blood of horſes for 


that of their black cattle; and, by conſequence, 


became leſs warlike than their anceſtors. 


Although I propoſed that the army ſhould be 
collectors of the public revenues, yet I did not 


thereby intend, that thoſe taxes ſhould be paid in 


gold or ſilver; but in kind, as all other rent: for 
the cuſtom of tenants making their payments in 


money, is a new thing in the world, little known 


in former ages, nor generally practiſed in any na- 
tion at preſent, except this land, and the ſouth- 


ern parts of Britain. But to my great ſatisfac- 


tion, I foreſee better times; the ancient manner 


beginneth to be now practiſed in many parts of 


Connaught, as well as in the county of Corte, 
where the *{quires turn tenants to themſelves, di- 
vide ſo many cattle to their ſlaves, who are to 
provide.ſuch a quantity of butter,. hides, or tal- 
low, ſtill keeping up their number of cattle; and 


_ earry-their goods to Corke, or other port-towns, 
and then ſell them to merchants. By which 


invention there is no fuch thing as a ruined far- 


mer to be ſeen but the people hve with comfort 
on potatoes and bonnyclabber, neither of which 
are wendible, commadities abroad. 
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100D manners is the art of making thoſe 
people eaſy with whom we converſe. 

_ Whoever makes the feweſt perſons uneaſy, i is 
the beſt bred in the company. 

As the beſt law is founded upon reaſon, ſo are 
the beſt manners. And as ſome lawyers have in- 
troduced unreaſonable things into common law; 
io likewiſe many teachers have introduced abſurd 
e into common good manners. 

One principal point of this art, is to ſuit our i 
behaviour to the three ſeveral degrees of men; | 
our ſuperiors, our equals, and thoſe below us. 1 

For inſtance, to preſs either of the two former a 
to eat or drink, is a breach of manners; but a 

tradeſman or a farmer muſt be thus treated, or c 
elſe it will be difficult to perſuade them they are 1 

l 

I 


r 
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welcome. 7 
Pride, ill-nature, and want of ſenſe, are the 
three great ſources of ill- manners; without ſome 
one of theſe defects, no man will behave himſelf 1 
ill for want of experience; or of what, in the 
ae of fools, is called, knowing the world. 0 
| I defy | 
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I defy any one to aſſign an been dent whertht 


' reaſon will not direct us what we are to fay or do 


in company, if we are not miſled by pride, or ill 
nature. 

Therefore I n inſiſt; that good ſenſe 1s the 
principal foundation of good manners: but be- 


cauſe the former is a gift which very few among 
mankind are poſſeſſed of, therefore all the civi- 


Hized nations of the world have agreed upon fix- 
ing ſome rules for common behaviour, beſt fuit= _ 
ed to their general cuſtoms, or fancies, as a kind 
of artificial good ſenſe, to ſupply the defects of 
of reaſon. Without which the gentlemanly part 


of dunces would be perpetually at cuffs, as they 


ſeldom fail when they happen to be drunk, or 
engaged in ſquabbles about women, or play: 
And, God be thanked; there hardly happeneth a 
duel in a year, which may not be imputed to one 
of thoſe three motives. Upon which account, I 
ſhould be exceedingly ſorry to find the legiſla- 
ture make any new laws againſt the practice of 
duelling ; becauſe the methods are eaſy, and ma- 
ny, for a wife man to avoid a quarrel with ho- 
nour, or engage in it with innocence. And I 
can diſcover no political evil, in ſuffering bullies, 
ſharpers, and rakes to rid the world of each other 
by a method of their own, where the law hath 
not been able to find an expedient. 
As the common forms of good manners were 
intended for regulating the conduct of thoſe who 


have weak underftandings; ſo they have been 
corrupted wh the FRO for whote uſe they were 
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contrived. For theſe people have fallen into a 
necdleis and endleſs way of multiplying ceremo- 
nies, which have been extremely troubleſome to 


thoſe who practiſe them, and inſupportable to e- 
very body elſe: inſomuch, that wiſe men are of- 


ten more uneaſy at the over-civility of theſe re- 
aners, than they could poſſibly be in the conver- 
ſations of peaſants or mechanics. 


The impertinencies of this ei beha- 


viour, are no where better ſeen than at thoſe ta- 
bles, where ladies preſide; who value themſelves 


upon account of their good breeding; where a 


man muſt reckon upon paſſing an hour without 


doing any one thing he hath a mind to; unleſs 


he will be ſo hardy as to break 5 all the 
ſettled decorum of the family. She determineth 
what he loveth beſt, and how much he ſhall eat; 


and if the maſter of the houſe happeneth to be of 


the ſame diſpoſition, he proceedeth in the fame 
tyrannical manner to preſcribe in the drinking 
part: at the ſame time, you are under a neceſſity 
of anſwering a thouſand apologies for your en- 


tertainment. And although a good deal of this 


humour 1s pretty well worn off among many peo- 


ple of the beſt faſhion, yet too much of it ſtill re- 


maineth, eſpecially in the country; where an ho- 
neſt gentleman aſſured me, that having been kept 


four days, againft his willy at a friend's houſe, 


with all the circumſtances:of hiding his boots, 


locking up the ſtable, and other contrivances of | 
the like nature; he could not remember, from the 


moment he came into the houſe, to the moment 
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he left it, any one thing, wherein his inclination 


was not directly contradicted; as if the whole 
family had entered into a combination to torment 
him. | 

But, beſides all ads; it would be endleſs to re- 
count the many fooliſh and ridiculous accidents I 
have obſerved among theſe unfortunate proſelytes 
to ceremony. I have ſeen a dutcheſs fairly 


| knocked down, by the precipitancy of an offi- 


cious coxcomb, running to fave her the trouble of 
opening a door. I remember upon a birth-day, 


at court, a great lady was utterly deſperate by a 


dith of ſauce let fall by a page directly upon her 


| head-dreſs, and brocade; while ſhe gave a ſud- 


den turn to her elbow upon ſome point of cere- 
mony with the perſon that ſat next her. Mon- 


ficur Buys, the Dutch envoy, whoſe politics and 


manners were much of a ſize, brought a ſon with 
him, about thirteen years old, to a great table at 


court. The boy, and his father, whatever they 


put on their plates, they firſt offered round in or- 
der, to every perſon.in the company; fo that we 
could not get a minute's quiet during the whole 


dinner. At laſt their two plates happened to en- 


counter, and with ſo much violence, that being 
china, they broke in twenty pieces, and ſtain- 
ed half the company with wet fweet-meats and 
cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts 
and ſciences; and ſometimes in trades. Pedan- 
try is properly the over-rating any kind of know- 
ledge we pretend to. And if that kind of know- 
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ledge be a trifle in itſelf, the nedantry is the 


greater. For which reaſon, I look upon fiddlers, 
ee hl heralds, maſters of the ceremo- 


ny, &c. to be greater pedants, than Lip/irs, or 
the elder Scaliger. With theſe kind of pedants, 


the court, while I knew it, was always plentiful- 


ly ſtocked : I mean from the gentleman-uther (at 


leaſt) incluſive, downward to the gentleman-por- 


ter; who are, generally ſpeaking, the moſt inſig- 
nificant race of people that this iſland can afford, 
and with the ſmalleſt tincture of good manners; 
which is the only trade they profeſs. For being 
wholly illiterate, and converſing chiefly. with 
each other, they reduce the whole ſyſtem of 
breeding within the forms and circles of their 
ſeveral offices: and, as they are below the. notice 


of miniſters, they live and die in court under all 
revolutions, with great obſequiouſneſs to. thoſe 


who are in any degree of credit or favour, and 
with rudeneſs or inſolence to every body elſe. 
From whence I have long concluded, that good 
manners are not a plant of the court growth: 
for, if they were, thoſe people who have under- 


ſtandings directly of a level for ſuch acquire- 


ments, and who haye ſerved ſuch long appren- 
ticeſnips to nothing elſe, would certainly have 


picked them up. For, as to the great officers 
who attend the prince's perſon or councils, or 


preſide in bis family, they are a tranſient body, 
who have no better a title to good manners than 
their neighbours, nor will probably have recourſe 
to gentlemen-uſhers for inſtructien. So. that I 

| know 
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Vida little to be learned at court upon this head, 
except in the material circumſtance” of dreſs; 


wherein the authority of the maids of honour 
muſt indeed be allowed to be almoſt equal to that 
of a favourite actreſs. 

I remember a paſſage my Lord Bolugbrale told 
me, that going to receive prince Eugene of Savoy 


at his landing, in order to conduct him imme- 


diately to the Queen, the prince ſaid, he was 
much concerned that he could not ſee her Maje- 
ſty that night; for Monſieur Fisffman (who was 
then by) had aſſured her Highneſs, that he could 
not be admitted into her prefence with a tied- 
up periwig; that his equipage was not arrived, 
and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a 


long one among all his valets and pages. My 
Lord turned the matter to a jeſt, and brought the 


prince to her Majeſty; for which he was highly 
cenſured by the whole tribe of gentlemen-uſhers 
among whom Monſieur man, an old dull re- 
fident of the Emperor's, had picked up this ma- 


terial point of ceremony; and which, I believe, 


was the beſt leſſon he had learned! in ſive and 
twenty years reſidence. 

I make a difference between good manners and 
good breeding; although, in order to vary my 
expreſſion, I am ſometimes forced to confound 


them. By the firſt, I only underſtand the art of 


remembering, and applying certain ſettled forms 
of general behaviour. But good breeding is of a 


much larger extent; for befides an uncommon 


degree of literature, ſulicient to qualify a gen- 


tleman 
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tleman for reading a play, or a political pamph- 


let, it taketh in a great compaſs of knowledge; 
no leſs than that of dancing, fighting, gaming, 


making the circle of Laly, riding the great horſe, 
and ſpeaking French; not to mention ſome other 


ſecondary, or ſubaltern accompliſhments, which 


or are more eaſily acquired: ſo that the difference 
between good breeding, and good manners, lieth 


in this; that the former cannot be attained to by 
the beſt underſtandings, without ſtudy and la- 
bour, whereas a tolerable degree of readineſs will 
inſtruct us in every part of one MANNETS, with- 


out other aſſiſtance. 


I can think of nothing more uſeful upon this 
ſubject, than to point out ſome particulars, where- 


in the very eſſentials of good manners are con- 


cerned, the neglect or perverting of which, doth 


very much diſturb the good commerce of the 


world, by introducing a traffic of mutual uneaſi- 
neſs in moſt companies. 
Firſt, a neceſſary part of good manners, is a 


punctual obſervance of time at our own dwell- 


ings, or thoſe of others, or at third places; whe- 
ther upon matter of civility, buſineſs, or diver- 
ſion; which rule, though it be a plain dictate of 


common reaſon, yet the greateſt * miniſter Lever 
knew, was the greateſt treſpaſſer againſt it; by 


which all his buſineſs doubled upon him, and 
placed him in a continual arrear. Upon which J 


often uſed to rally him, as deficient in point of 
good | 


Robert Harley, ond of Oxford, lord high treafurer to Queen 
Anne. 
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good manners. I have known more than one 
ambaſſador, and ſecretary of tate; with a very 
moderate portion of intellectuals, execute their 
offices with good ſucceſs and applauſe, by che 
mere force of exactneſs and regularity. If you 
duly obſerve time for the ſervice of another, it 
doubles the obligation; if upon your own account, 
it would be manifeſt folly, as well as ingratitude, 
to neglect it. If both are concerned; to make - 
your equal or inferior attend on you, to his own 
diſadvantage, is pride and injuſtice. 5 
Ignorance of forms cannot properly be ſtyled 
ill manners; ; becauſe forms are ſubje& to fre- 
quent changes; and conſequently being not ſound- 
ed upon reaſon, are beneath a wiſe man's regard. e. 
Beſides, they vary in every country; and, after a 
ſhort period of time, very frequently in the fame: 
ſo that a man who travelleth, muſt needs be at 
_ firſt a ſtranger to them in every court through 
which he paſſeth; and, perhaps, at his return, as 
much a ſtranger in his own; and, after all, they 
are eaſier to be remembered, or forgotten, than 
faces, or names. | 
Indeed, among the many impertinencies that 
b 1 ſuperſical young men bring with them from a- 
broad, this bigotry of forms is one of the princi- 


215 pal, and more predominant than the reſt; who 

8 | look upon them, not only, as if they were matters 

1 | capable of admitting of choice, but even as points 

b Ty of importance; and therefore zealous upon all oo- 
1 caſions to introduce and propagate the new forms 
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and faſhions they have drougbt back with them: 
ſo that, uſually ſpeaking, the worſt bred perſon i in 
the company is a young traveller juſt returned: 
From abroad, 5 | 


END or VOL. XII. 
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